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NOTICE. 



A copy of this Report is furnished to School Directors (and should be 
placed in the library, if the district has one), Township Clerks, County- 
Clerks and Treasurers, and County Superintendents; and a sufficient 
number is designed to be sent to the County Clerks to supply the officers 
named, in the several counties in the State. 

The publication has been delayed solely by neglect of so many school 
officers to make their reports in the time required by law. Such delin- 
quents are requested to look at Duties of School Offlcers in Making BeporU, 
commencing on page 153. All school officers, especially, ought to make 
the reading of the whole book a question of business, and not a mere 
matter of amusement, as they would read a noTcl. Education is not a 
matter of romance ; it is the sober business of life ; and they to whom 
the great work is committed cannot keep themselyes too well posted in 
its progress, or in their duties. This Report, though some of it may not 
be exciting, is still full of information upon what is being done, and 
what needs to be done, to secure most efficiently the education of the 
four hundred thousand youth in the State, who are soon to control the 
State. 

The County Superintendents* reports are full of interest to those who 
will sit down to a patient perusal of them. They bring the reader in 
dose contact with the schools, and furnish more accurate knowledge of 
iheir condition than can be obtained, perhaps, from all other sources. 

AH the amendments made to the School Laws since the publication of 
the edition of 1869, will be found, commencing on page 298. In exam- 
ining the School Laws, these amendments should be constantly k^t in 
odnd. They are the same aa published in the Report for 1870. 
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Lansing^ Michigan^ December 15, 1871, 

To His Excellency, Henry P. Baldwin, 

Governor of the State of Michigan : 

Sib — I have the honor to submit herewith^ in accordance 

with the provisions of the laws of this State, the Annual 

Report of the Department of Public Instruction, and the 

accompanying documents, for the year of our Lord 1871. 

I am, very respectfully. 
Yours, etc., 

ORAMEL HOSFORD, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 



REPORT. 



The record of the year shows that labor has received au 
abundant reward in whatever direction it has been pnt forth. 
Marked prosperity has attended the various educational insti- 
tutions of the State, and those engaged in the various indus- 
trial pursuits have received ample reward for all their toil. 

Statistics show that in nothing have we reached the point 
of rest or the maximum of advancement. The population of 
the State is constantly and rapidly increasing. The agricul- 
tural interests are yearly becoming more important. Great 
improvements are seen in the mechanic arts. Manufactories 
of all kinds are springing up on every hand. The immense 
lumber interest has by no means reached the limit of its 
importance, but is annually increasing the amount of lumber 
produced. 

Railroads were never, in the history of the State, multiply- 
ing so rapidly as at the present. They stop not with the 
frontier of civilization, but push boldly into almost intermin- 
able forests, those building them knowing full well that where 
these go men will be sure to follow. 

Amid all this strife and push to develop material resources, 
the people do not lose sight of the necessity for securing 
mental training and moral culture, in order to render our 
material wealth a real good; hence, churches and school- 
houses are among the first buildings to be erected in the 
village, and the school-house is found in every neighborhood. 
The kind of edifices erected for the use of schools and churches 
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4 PUBLIC IKSTRUCTION. 

shows the estimate in which mental and moral training are 
held by the people. The school-houses and the churches are 
usually the finest and most expensive edifices to be found in 
the cities or villages. In the erection of these elegant and 
costly buildings we have by no means reached the point of 
culmination. There has never been a year in which so many 
beautiful school buildings have been erected as during the one 
just past. These have been built at an expense of from 
twenty to eighty thousand dollars each. Great care has been 
taken to secure the most convenient internal arrangement, 
and supplying them with the best quality of school furniture 
and apparatus. The county superintendents, in their reports, 
speak especially of the numbers of new school-houses that 
have been erected during the past year in many of the dis- 
tricts, costing from two to five thousand dollars each. These 
houses are usually seated with the best iron-frame seats^ witli 
desks, and the rooms well furnished with blackboards, globes, 
maps, charts, and other articles of school apparatus needed in 
school work. Many of the old houses have been repaired, and 
many of them remodeled, making them almost the same as 
new. This work is by no means complete. Preparations have 
been made in many places to build, and in some the work has 
been commenced, so that the next year will be as noted for the 
erection of new school-houses as the past. 

More attention is now given to the care of the grounds about 
the school buildings than formerly. Many of the country 
districts have the school-yard graded, fenced, and planted to 
trees. These things show the increasing interest felt in the 
prosperity of the school in different parts of the State. There 
are, however, communities, I regret to say, who seem to be far 
more interested in rearing choice flocks and herds than in 
giving to their children the best advantages for education. 
These build beautiful barns for their cattle, and often fine 
dwellings for themselves, while they continue to use the old 
open, worthless structure for a school-house, rather than to be 
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to the expense of building a new one. The excuse is want of 
ability. " When we become able we will build a good house/' 
they say ; but it it is to be feared that they will defer building 
for a long time, under the delusion that they are poor, for the 
declaration often comes from those who are abundantly able to 
build a beautiful house that shall be in every respect worthy 
of them. 

The average length of time the schools were formerly 
taught was about six months. This has been increased to 
seven months. In many districts the schools are continued 
nine months. One County Superintendent reports the average 
of months they are taught in that county to be seven and one- 
half, and the average attendance to be ninety per cent of those 
enrolled. It should be remembered, however, that not all of 
those whose names appear upon the school record are constant 
attendants. Some are in the schools but a few weeks, others 
might more properly be called occasional visitors rather than 
members of the school, so frequent and continued are their 
absences. This irregularity is a great annoyance to the teach- 
ers, and is a source of incalculable evil to the schools. 

Many parents seem to think that all the loss that is suffered 
by their children being tardy or absent, falls upon themselves 
and their children, hence it is a matter that n^ed not concern 
any one but themselves. Such persons know but little of the 
inconvenience which the teachers suffer from these irregulari- 
ties, or of the unavoidable derangement they occasion in the 
whole school work. It is hoped that the compulsory law will 
have an influence to remedy this sad defect. 

It has been too short a time since the compulsory law became 
operative to enable us to judge of its efficiency. Some of the 
Superintendents say in their reports that the compulsory law 
is already producing good results. Parents are more thoughtful 
in sending their children to school, the children that are seen 
about the streets during school hours attract attention, and 
the inquiry is at once raised why they are not in school. It 
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will doubtless bo seen at the close of the year that a much 
larger per cent of attendance has been secured than ever before. 
The schools are now much larger than during the last year, 
and the attendance is more regular. The determination is 
frequently expressed to see that the compulsory law is enforced. 

Notwithstanding the effort that has been made to secure a 
% uniform series of text-books, there are comparatively few 
schools which are not annoyed by the great variety of books. 
The report still comes from almost every county that much 
confusion results from the great diversity of text-books. This 
is a serious evil, and ought by some means to be remedied. 
The trade in school-books has become immense. A large 
number of publishing houses are engaged in making these 
books. The profits are large, and the temptation is very great, 
both to book writers or compilers^ and to publishers, to 
frequently bring out a new series of some kind ; hence, within 
the last few years text-books upon the same subject have been 
multiplied to such an extent that their number has become 
legion. It would be no small task to count up the number of 
authors who have prepared their valuable series of arithmetics, 
grammars, geographies, readers, spellers, — indeed, the number 
who have written upon every variety of study found in the 
public schools. ^Almostevery teacher, after years of experience, 
finds that he has formed certain notions with regard to meth- 
ods of teaching, and of the manner in which different topics 
should be treated, — he finds he has peculiar views which 
would be of great value could they be made known. 

Often it is true that these teachers have ideas of value, and 
a real and permanent good results from the publishing of the 
books they are induced to write ; but this is by no means true 
of all. It would have been far better for the schools if many 
of the books found in them had never been published. With 
regard to many of the books in use, it may be said that there 
is but little choice between them. Each series may be a good 
one, and no one possesses such peculiar merits as to make that 
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the series par excellence. The truth is, that nearly all of the 
prominent series of books now in use in the schools are good 
ones. The strife for the mastery has compelled all publishers 
to make as good books as they could* Each book has its 
peculiar merit, and the choice of a teacher would be deter- 
mined more by his familiarity with certain series than by any 
great superiority of one over another. If a school board 
should adopt any one series they would not go very far astray. 
It is not of half as much importance what books are adopted 
as that they should be uniform in the schools, and when once 
adopted that they should be retained. *The frequent changes 
not only produce confusion, but subject the people to great 
annoyance and expense. The aggregate cost of books is very 
large ; this could be greatly reduced, and with great advantage 
to the schools. If the school boards of a county could agree 
upon the series of books that should be used in the schools of 
the county, arrangements could be made with the publishers 
of those books to furnish them at reduced prices. Those sell- 
ing the books could well afford to sell at less profit, and 
doubtless would do so, as they would, by this arrangement, be 
relieved from the danger of having a quantity of useless books 
left on their hands, on account of some change which had 
been made. As things now are, book-sellers often find a large 
amount of dead stock, that they are compelled to work off at 
a loss. Besides this, the books could be received directly from 
the publishers, thus saving the expense of agents and middle- 
men. By these several reductions, the price of books could 
be greatly reduced, and the aggregate amount saved to a county 
would be very large, and the advantage to the schools would 
be beyond estimate. 

THE FIRES, 

The terrible fires that have produced such fearful destruc- 
tion in this, as well as other States, have proved disastrous to 
many schools, in the burning of school-houses, and well nigh 
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annihilating^ for the time beings whole neighborhoods. In the 
y new county of Huron, not less than seventeen school-houses 
were burned. The most of them were framed buildings, of 
a better class than are usually found in newly organized 
districts. One of these was valued at 12,000; the best district 
school-house in the county, — ^large enough to accommodate 100 
pupils. It was supplied with the best kind of school furniture 
and apparatus, consisting of maps, charts, blackboards, refer- 
ence books, and the like. It was not only an ornament to the 
little hamlet, but showed clearly the character of the people 
who built it. Other houses were burned, whose valuation was 
from $500 to 1800. The report says that " over one hundred 
square miles of our timbered lands have been burned over and 
converted into ^charred wastes' and impenetrable windfalls. 
But however extensive this loss of property, how is it to be 
compared with the loss of human life, or to the destitution 
and suffering which followed ? Charred remains were all that 
was left of several families, and many more only escaped 
meeting the same fate by taking refuge in the waters of Lake 
Huron." Four hundred and fifty-one families, comprising 
nineteen hundred and fifty-seven persons, were rendered home- 
less and penniless, and many almost entirely destitute of even 
wearing apparel. Nearly nine hundred children are thus 
deprived of the privileges of school in this county, and must 
be prevented from attending school for some time to come, 
unless aid be furnished from abroad. It will be all that these 
people can possibly do, for the present, to build their houses 
and barns, and re-fence their lands, and raise enough for their 
subsistence. Other sections of the State have suffered most 
severely. Many school-houses have been burned in other 
counties, but the destruction was less extensive and complete. 
In those sections which are most appropriately called the 
" burnt districts,** it will require years to restore the schools to 
their former prosperity, unless foreign aid be furnished, while 
in other sections a year or two of vigorous labor will obliterate 
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the most serious evidences of the fire. The school-houses will 
be rebuilt, and farm buildings restored, and families returned 
to their homes. In Saginaw county the fires were less severe 
than in Huron, yet in this county eight school-houses have 
been burned, and great destitution brought upon many of the 
people. Ten school-houses were burned in Sanilac county. 
Notwithstanding this depressing state of things, from the 
interest already shown to the suffering, we are led to believe 
that the deprivation referred to will be but temporary. Aid 
will be furnished to the destitute, and they will soon be per- 
mitted to enjoy their former prosperity. 

THREE TERMS OF SCHOOL. 

One of the first defects in the present mode of conducting 
the district schools, noticed by the Superintendent, is the 
attempt to continue the school through the months of July 
and August. Almost without exception, the schools are nearly 
destitute of pupils during these months. In schools number- 
ing forty or fifty pupils during the early part of the term, not 
more than ten or twelve pupils are found in July and August. 
Reference has been made to this fact in former reports, and 
the recommendation made, to change the school year, having 
three terms instead of two, an autumn, winter, and spring 
term, leaving July and August for a long vacation. The 
attempt has been made by a number of the Superintendents 
to secure such an arrangement, and their efforts have not been 
fruitless. In several counties a suflScient number of schools 
have adopted the plan to test its practicability. The change has 
been found to be a most desirable one. In these schools the 
average of attendance has been very largely increased, there 
has been greater interest manifested by the pupils, and of 
course much better progress made in study. As the year is 
now divided by the two-term system, the vacation occurs in 
September and October, as pleasant months as are found in 
the whole year. The memory of being chained in the school- 
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room six almost endless hours, as they then seemed, each day, 
during those hot, sultry, scorching summer months, is any- 
thing but pleasant Wherever this change has been effected 
there is but one opinion expressed as to its desirableness, 
there is a better attendance, and the pupils are able to pursue 
their studies with greater vigor. • 

The plan proposed is to have the fall term commence with 
the school year, the first Monday of September, or as soon 
after that as possible, and continue two months, with a vaca- 
tion of one week; then follows a winter term of four months, 
with a vacation of two weeks; then a summer term of three 
months; then a vacation until September. There can be but 
one opinion as to the fact that the time thus indicated is the 
best for school work. The only objection ever offered is the 
unpleasant weather of spring, and the difficulty the children 
may experience in reaching the school. With the arrange- 
ment indicated, the spring vacation would occur at the time 
of the breaking up and settling of the roads, and when 'the 
spring rains are the most abundant It is found by experi- 
ment that more pupils attend the schools in these months, 
although it may be difficult for some to go, than during the 
hot summer weather. It is to be hoped that the three-term 
system will yet become the only one. 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The labors of the County Superintendents have never shown 
more valuable results than during the past year. All persons 
who have given any attention to the condition of the schools, 
freely admit that they were never in so flourishing a condition 
as they are at the present time. This improved condition of 
the schools, and the advancement made in the various kinds 
of school work, are largely owing to the untiring efforts of the 
County Superintendents. Knowing, as they did, that it would 
be impossible to have good schools without competent teach- 
ers, and knowing that many utterly incompetent persons were 
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employed in the schools, they made it their first work to 
remove such ones, and supply their places with those worthy 
of the position. This was no easy task ; but few could be 
found who were thoroughly prepared to teach. Hence the 
Superintendents made it their first and special effort to induce 
teachers to prepare themselves for their work ; and believing 
that they would not be likely to seek higher attainments than 
were demanded, they at once advanced the standard of scholar- 
ship required to secure a certificate, and they have made their 
requirements more and more stringent year by year. This has 
given dissatisfaction in many instances, as might have been 
predicted. Those who had been employed for years, it may 
be, in the schools, but who were destitute of nearly every 
qualification to fit them for their position, and too opinionated 
or too indolent to consent to make any effort to improve 
themselves in the branches to be taught, or in methods of 
instruction, would, of course, complain when they found 
themselves set aside, and others occupying their places. But 
how is it with the schools? Are they the worse for the 
change ? This question needs no reply, at least to those who 
have been at all observant of the condition of the schools as 
they were a few years ago, and as they are now. 

It has been the policy of the more experienced Superintend- 
ents to retain every well tried and competent teacher in the 
county, and so far as possible to persuade them to continue in 
the profession. They have also endeavored, so far as they 
could, to induce the school boards to retain the same teacher 
for a series of terms. The frequent change of teachers is a 
great injury to the schools, as well as to the teachers. No 
teacher can build up a permanent reputation if compelled to 
change his situation every term, nor can a school become 
noted so long as a constant change of teachers is permitted. 

Not every one who is able to pass a satisfactory examination 
proves to be a good teacher. It was no unfrequent occurrence 
formerly for persons to secure certificates who proved them- 
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selves entirely incompetent, and their schools were worse than 
failures. Such persons were often removed, and the school 
discontinued, because the school oflScers knew of no one to fill 
the place. By the present system the difficulty is. fully met, 
in the first place by preventing in a large measure, such 
teachers from entering the school ; but if they find their way 
there, as they will sometimes, they are easily removed, and the 
Superintendent, from his general knowledge of teachers unem- 
ployed, is able to fill the place at once. One Superintendent, 
who has been compelled to make a few changes during the 
year, says that the schools were discontinued but a few days, 
the longest time being but one week, and some of them not a 
day. In most counties the greatest harmony exists between 
the Superintendents and the teachers. Those who are willing 
and anxious to fit themselves for their work, have no com- 
plaints to make of severe and unreasonable requirements.. 
They prize a certificate that costs them toil, and they are grati- 
fied with the better results of their labor. 

THE KINDERQARTEJf. 

Mention should be made in this report of the growing inter- 
est in FroebeFs system of primary education, called the Kin- 
dergarten system. 

This system is now most highly prized in many parts of 
Germany, although most violently opposed by the Government 
at its introduction. It was first introduced into this country 
about twenty years Ago, but in a private way. Dr. Douai then 
founding a private school for Germans. This at first, did not 
comprehend the entire plan of Froebel, .especially its more 
minute details, but subsequently a teacher, trained in one of 
Froebel's Normal Classes, was imported from Germany to 
instruct teachers in all the details of his i)lan. 

In speaking of this system one has said, it "not only 
insures healthy physical development, but trains the artistic 
imagination, the scientific mind, and the skillful hand of labor ; 
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and this without taking the child out of the innocence of the 
childish sphere of imagination and affection. The Kinder- 
garten is a child's world, corresponding, point by point, with 
. the adult world, and yet does not deprive children of their 
beautiful and harmonious infancy, but lengthens its term. 
The play of it rehearses all the serious occupation and beauti- 
ful morality which ought to characterize society, combining 
the soul of the saint and the sage with the artless address of 
the child/' Another says: " The fundamental idea which led 
the great educator, Frederick Froebel, to the invention of the 
Kindergarten (^ Children's Garden') was to render the first 
schooling attractive, to connect learning with pleasure, and to 
make mental food as much conducive to mental growth as 
bodily food is to bodily growth. At the same time, moral edu- 
cation was to be facilitated by making the youthful learners 
as happy as possible, so that they should need the least possible 
discipline from without, their occupation disciplining them 
from within and prompting them to create order." 

To secure this result, it was deemed necessary to bring chil- 
dren together in some form of association. Children have 
large social natures, and childhood is largely developed into 
true manhood by associating children together under the 
guidance of a skillful educator. Another important condition 
was that the place where the children assembled should be 
made attractive. Fully to meet this demand, would require a 
large, airy, pleasant room, adorned with flowers, and adjoining 
this a flower-garden that should be planted and cultivated by 
the children under the direction of the teacher or an assistant. 
A small plot is assigned to each pupil, in which he sows the 
seeds and cultivates the plants, receiving, in due time, the 
flowers or fruits, as a reward of his industry. The room should 
be large enough to allow the children to engage in all their 
occupations, both sitting and standing, and to practice all the 
varied movements they may be required to make. 

Froebel calls all the occupations of the children ^' plays," 
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and all the materials used in the varied exercises ^' gifts.'' In 
arranging his exercises, or ^^ plays," bis fnndamental idea was 
that '^ all education should begin with a development of the 
innate desire for activity" which the child possesses. Each step 
in the course of training is a logical sequence of the preceding 
one ; and the various means of occupation are developed in a 
natural order, beginning with the simplest and ending with 
the most difScult features of any occupation in which they are 
to be engaged. The various occupations employed satisfy 
fully the demands of a child's nature, in respect both to phys- 
ical and mental culture, and lay a most desirable foundation 
for their subsequent education to be obtained in the schools. 
The apparatus employed consists of a great variety of objects, 
as balls of varied colors and material, large cubes made up of 
smaller ones, squares, triangles, rings, drawing materials, and 
a multitude of other things to enable children to make what- 
ever may be given them to do. Play in the Kindergarten 
school is made the means of instruction. The children of the 
poor must be taught, if at all, while young ; yet there is danger 
of overtaxing the energy of young children by the rigid course 
of training found in the schools. The apparatus used as toys 
in the Kindergarten school supplies the means of avoiding 
this danger, and at the same time secures the imparting of 
knowledge, and, what is more important, the development of 
the varied powers of the child, so that he is prepared for the 
sterner work of the schools. 

The idea of making the school as attractive as possible, was 
by no means the only one, or the chief one. He held that 
play and happiness should be made to accomplish most valu- 
able results. Through these instrumentalities the various 
powers of both body and mind should be unfolded "just at 
the time when they are most susceptible of harmonious 
growth, most eager for development, and most pliable in 
every direction." 

It is found to be quite as easy to keep children occupied and 
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amused with plays and games that giye both instruction and 
discipline, as it is with plays which have no aim or point. 
The same freedom is allowed the children in these plays as in 
those of their own devising, and they engage in them with 
more pleasure from the fact that they see and appreciate, in a 
measure, thp valuable results of their play-work. "The pecu- 
liarity of the Kindergarten is, that the play is always to be 
turned to a useful account; slumbering faculties are to be 
awakened, drowsy inclinations to be enlivened, attention and 
reflection to be cultivated, and good habits to be fostered in 
the individual/^ 

This may look like introducing very young children into a 
severe school, and compelling them to pass through a course of 
discipline that they are by no means prepared to endure. But 
we are assured that they do pass through the course, so simple 
is it in its character, without the least mental strain, and all 
the valuable results claimed are fully realized. This we know, 
that children who have always listened to chaste and refined 
conversation, who have never heard uncouth and ungram- 
matical expressions, will speak correctly themselves. They 
need no special instruction in the correct use of language 
There is no more mental effort in learning to speak grammati- 
cally, than in learning to use the most vulgar and uncouth 
expressions. In our more mature years, in costs great effort to 
learn a foreign language. But children of different nationali- 
ties, mingling together day after day, soon come to understand 
each other, and in a little time are able to converse readily in 
the several languages. This acquisition was made with little 
mental labor, the child not being conscious of any great labor 
in learning to speak the different languages. He has, however, 
secured a great good, he has acquired apparently without effort 
that which will be of immense service to him in future years. 

The use of books is not part of Kindergarten work. The 
instruction given is purely oral, by means of objects or "gifts." 
The objects first selected are such as may be used in develop- 
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ing the senses. The purpose is to train the various organs of 
perception^ that the child may be able to get correct and com- 
plete impressions of the objects of the outer world. The 
child at first perceives but few features of the objects presented 
to him. Indeed this might be said of most men they see but 
little as they go through the world ; they daily pass unnoticed 
a thousand things that would give them great pleasure to 
examine if they had only seen them. The child is questioned 
about the objects given him^ and his attention thus directed 
more particularly to the object; he is thus led to search out 
one quality after another, and by his answers is taught to express 
what he has discovered, in correct speech. He thus comes to 
have a clear and accurate notion of objects arround him. Our 
ideas are never complete and permanently fixed until we are able 
to give expression to them in appropriate language. The child, 
therefore, is not only taught to see, but is also taught how to 
tell to others what he has seen. After a child has been taught 
to examine objects, to look for things before unnoticed, he 
sees in the most familiar objects a hundred features which 
other children and even adults never see. A cat is an object 
seen every day and at all times of day, yet how few are the 
things that an untaught child sees in the cat. The rose is 
beautiful in color and has a fragrant odor, yet how short is the 
story that the child is able to tell about it. 

All intelligent physicians agree in this, that it is unwise to 
place children, less than seven years of age, in the primary 
school, and even then they should be kept there not 
more than two hours each session. But children may enter 
the Kindergarten with safety and profit at five. There are 
no long weary sittings, but frequent changes in exercises. To 
relieve them from any given position, and to develop a free, 
and easy, and graceful movement of the body and limbs, very 
light and simple gymnastic exercises are frequently practiced. 
In the early part of their training, children learn the names of 
objects, their qualities, and uses, and learn to express in appropri- 
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ate language what they observe in objects. In the schools refer- 
red to, children are carried farther than this, they are taught to 
represent these various objects by drawing their outline on the 
slate or blackboard. To be able to draw skillfully is a most 
desirable acquisition for any one. It is of great service in 
every department of industry. To be skilled in the use of the 
pencil is to possess a power whose exercise is ever in demand* 
Yet how few are the competent draftsmen, engravers, archi- 
tects, or painters. But a very small number of those who 
give special attention to drawing, as it is usually taught, ever 
become even tolerable artists. A very small per cent only of 
those who are engaged in any of the arts can with any pro- 
priety be called skillful artisans. The more skillful are said to 
have a natural taste for work. Who can tell when the taste was 
begotten, or what apparently trifling incident fixed the atten- 
tion of the very young child, awakened his curiosity, aroused 
his imagination, and set to work his inventive genius ? We 
find that in the study of language, or of the exact sciences, 
the large majority of the pupils are successful in their 
studies, and are successful in their calling in after life. Suc- 
cess in the study of science or language depends upon the mas- 
tery of a certain number of laws and principles. All other 
matters connected with either study can be accomplished with 
comparative ease. The whole is purely intellectual labor, and 
any one of sufficient mental acuteness may become a scholar in 
either or both branches. But to become an artist requires not 
only mental work, but also trained muscles. One may under- 
stand all the principles of a given art, and be a sharp critic of 
others' labors, but utterly unable to produce a single thing in 
any department of art. 

The advocates of the Kindergarten system claim "that they 

have found means to develop every pupil into a tolerably good 

\ and sometimes an excellent designer,^' provided, of course, that 

\the pupil is possessed of the necessary bodily organs in a perfect 

bondition. This, they say, implies no miracle. "The cowdi- 

3 
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tions given, the eflfects will inevitably follow, if the teacher is 
what he ought to be. These conditions are, that the teaching 
ought to begin at an early age, when the susceptibilities of the 
mental and bodily organs are plastic ; next, that the teaching 
should inspire the pupil with the greatest possible love for the 
beautiful, of which the particular art is productive ; then that 
the mental and bodily organs requisite for the art should be 
carefully trained, by beginning with the simplest exercises, but 
in such a manner that they produce from the outset something 
beautiful and correct in its kind, and should, by a studiously 
graded series of exercies, be just as rapidly advanced in skill 
as nature will allow/| 

Pupils of five years of age are set to drawing, using pencil 
and paper ruled in squares of a quarter of an inch in size. 
The exercises are at first the simplest possible ; then, by the 
most careful gradations, the children are led on to those less 
simple. After two years they are prepared to enter upon more 
complicated and difficult work. But as it is not my purpose 
to give a particular account of the methods or means employed, 
I will not continue the subject longer, — indeed, I have been 
into a fuller statement already than was at first designed. I 
will simply say further that there is a Kindergarten school in 
Detroit conducted upon Froebel's plan. Another in Lansing, 
modeled in part after the one in Detroit. This perhaps ought 
not to be called a Kindergarten. The general principles 
upon which it is conducted are the same, but the exercises are 
varied, as they have not the facilities for carrying out the full 
plan, and it was thought that the circumstances and wants of 
the children here demanded a somewhat diflerent training 
from those in Germany. So far, the experiment — for it was 
looked upon as such — has proved a complete success. 

THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 

The report of the Board of Kegents is a most gratifying 
exhibit of the present prosperous condition of the ITniversity. 
Changes have been made in the institution which have given 
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new courage to its friends, and inspired them with renewed 
confidence in its permanent prosperity and ultimate complete 
success. 

A great and long existing want has been met, by the grant 
of $75,000 by the Legislature, to be expended in the erection 
of a new edifice to be called " University Hall." For years 
the institution has suffered the greatest inconvenience from 
lack of recitation-rooms for the constantly growing classes. 
Those that they have are small, low, inconvenient, and every 
way unworthy of any institution, and especially of a State 
University whose reputation is already world-wide. There 
was no audience-room in which more than one-half the 
students could be conveniently assembled. The corner stone 
of " University Hall '* was laid in June last, as the closing 
exercise of the annual Commencement. This edifice, when 
<;ompleted, will furnish relief, if it does not meet the entire 
wants. The large audience-room will furnish ample accom- 
modation for all the students, and the large number of 
conmiodious recitation-rooms will be fully appreciated by the 
professors, as well as the students, who have been so long con- 
fined to those dingy> unventilated, and inconvenient places for 
their daily work. 

Although a resolution was passed two years since by the 
Board of Eegents, that they recognized the right of every 
resident of Michigan to the enjoyment of the privileges 
afforded by the University, and that no rule existed in the 
statutes of the University that would exclude any one, who 
possessed the requisite qualifications, from the enjoyment of 
these privileges, yet it was not found advisable to open all the 
departments to women, as in some of them it would require 
some time to make the necessary arrangements for their 
accommodation. But during the present year, all of the 
departments have been opened to female students. There has 
been no discrimination made with those entering the several 
•departments, except the Medical Department, nor haa it V^^^-^ 
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fonnd necessary to make any special arrangement for those 
entering the various classes, for they were found ftilly prepared 
to enter whatever class they wished, and at once took a posi- 
tion among the best of the class, and have nobly held it- 
Those entering the Medical Department have formed a sepa- 
rate class, and the same course of lectures is given them as to 
the male students. Whatever of opposition or fear may have 
been felt by any member of the Faculties in regard to the 
admission of women to the University, the experience of the 
year has pretty fully removed. There are doubtless many 
outside the University who still look upon the measure as an 
experiment of doubtful policy, and are equally doubtful as to 
the final result. Those who have given attention to the work- 
ing of co-education in other institutions most fully believe 
that this is one of those experiments which will be continued 
so long as the University exists, and that the final result is no 
more doubtful than is any future event. The influence of 
this action has already reached other institutions. Committees 
of inquiry have already visited Ann Arbor, endeavoring to 
learn the probable results of this innovation. President 
Angell, in his inaugural address, said : " If the admission of 
women to this University vbe followed by no undesirable 
results of importance, then this action will, in my opinion, 
have a more marked influence on the colleges and professional 
schools of the country than any other event in the history of 
the institution has ever had. The question of opening the 
halls of colleges to both sexes, which seems to be practically 
settled at the West, is attracting deep attention at the East 

^•' I think I do not err in saying that the number of academic 
men in that section of the country, who are in favor of this 
measure, is rapidly increasing. I believe that when it can be 
said with confidence that the University of Michigan feels 
itself justified in declaring the experiment, beyond dispute, 
successful, the doors of several Eastern colleges will open to 
young women. And it is not extravagant to believe that the 
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effect may be felt at some of the great European schools. The 
relation of this University to its sister institutions of high 
grade was therefore never so important as it is to-day." 

Notwithstanding this confident prediction, the very language 
of which shows that the President had little doubt as to the 
final result, yet he was hardly prepared to find his Eastern 
friends following him so closely to inquire into this peculiar 
feature of the University. He had occupied his bflBcial chair 
scarcely a single month, before the men came whom he 
thought to look for at a time in the somewhat distant future. 
These colleges were hardly prepared to wait for results of 
co-education in the University, but were rather inclined to 
seek for the evidences that influenced the Esgents to open 
wide the doors of this institution. 

The addition to the general University library of the large 
and valuable private library of a professor of Heidelberg, pur- 
chased and presented by a prominent business man of Detroit, 
is an event in the history of the University, worthy the special 
mention made of it in the reports of the acting President and 
Eegents. In no way can the permanent interests of any insti- 
tution be more fully subserved than by adding to its general 
Ubrary rare books on important topics; and when a whole 
library, made up of books treating upon a special subject, 
gathered with great care and labor from different countries, 
the products of the best thinkers and most learned men, is 
presented, such donor grants to the college the richest gift in 
his power. 

The election of Dr. J. B. Angell to the Presidency of the Uni- 
versity meets with universal approval. His liberal culture and 
large experience eminently fit him for his responsible position. 
Under his supervision all are confident that the future history 
of the University will be one of continued progress and con- 
stant, rapid advancement. The whole spirit and tone of his 
inaugural address show that he has no sympathy with " stolid 
complacency in a stereotyped system,'' neither is he rash and 
chimerical. 
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He says : ^' Neyer in this era of edncational discussion and 
experimental activity has there been a moment when the 
University conld hope to learn so much from looking abroad 
as at present^ or when its own example could so profoundly 
affect other schools of learning; for at no time have the col- 
leges and universities been so energetic in the trial of various 
methods^ and at no time have they been so ready to welcome 
new ideas of college work, from whatever source they may 
come.'* Again he says: "Honorable as has been the history 
of the University, there is no friend of it who does not wish to 
see it doing yet higher and larger work. The desire of intelli- 
gent men throughout the country for a few American Univer- 
sities, which shall be to our high schools, and even to some of 
our colleges, what the universities in Europe are to the second- 
ary schools of England, the lycees of France, and the gymna- 
sia of Germany, is so strong and prevailing that it may be 
regarded as a prediction of the upbuilding of such institutions 
of highest grade." — " We must have these universities in time. 
But they cannot be imported ready made. They cannot be 
extemporized. Like governments, they must grow.'' — " The 
work is one which requires great wisdom and patience. Let 
us carefully guard against one peril. While aiming to reach 
university work at last, let us not underrate or neglect the 
strictly collegiate work to which the academic department 
must for some time be mainly confined. Excessive haste and 
impatient ambition may spoil good colleges without making 
even poor universities. It needs still, however, to be remem- 
bered in this country that calling an institution a university 
does not make it so. Neither do buildings, however imposing, 
nor endowments, however splendid, constitute a university. 
Nor does it convert a college into a university to abolish recit- 
ations and give all the instruction by lectures. I fear that the 
public do not sufficiently understand that the essential thing 
in a university is meny both in the students' seats and in the 
Professors' chairs." 
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These statements surely indicate that the views of the Pres- 
ident in regard to the educational wants of the age^ and 
especially the great needs of our country, are broad and compre- 
hensive. They also indicate a firm, earnest, progressive policy. 
His evident purpose is to elevate the University to a higher 
plane where it can do a grander work, yet will not impair 
its present prosperity by radical changes, nor endanger the 
prospects of final success by adopting immature plans, hastily 
formed. 

FACULTIES. 

The following are the changes made in the different 
Faculties : 

James B. Angell, L. L. D., President; Theodore McGraw, 
M. A., M. D., Lecturer on Surgery; P. E. B. DePont, A. B., B. 
S., Instructor in French ; Wooster W. Beman, B. A., Instructor 
in Mathematics; Bobert Harbison, M. A., Instructor in Mod- 
em Languages and Literature; Frank A. Blackburn, M. A., 
Instructor in Latin; Marcus Baker, B. A., Instructor in Math- 
ematics; Edward L. Mark, B. A., Instructor in Mathematics; 
Eaymond 0. Davis, Assistant Librarian. 

The following have resigned their positions : 

Alpheus B. Crosby, M. A., M. D., Professor of Surgery; 
Charles D. Lawton, A. M., C. E., Assistant Professor of Engi- 
neering; Augustus Maasberg, PH. D., Instructor in German; 
Rufus H. Thayer, Assistant Librarian. 

STUDENTS REGISTERED. 

The whole number of students registered in all the depart- 
ments was 1,110, as follows: 

Department of Science, Literature, and the Arts. 

Resident Graduates 6 

Seniors ^ 60 

Juniors - 91 

Sophomores 89 
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Freshmen 13 

In Selected Studies J 61 

In Higher Ciiemistry 13 

In Pharmacy 39 



Total 488 

Department of Law. 

Seniors 121 

Juniors 186 

Total 307 

Department of Medicine and Surgery. 
Students 315 

Total in the University 1,110 

GRADUATES. 

The whole number of diplomas conferred during the year 
has been 302, as follows : 

Doctors of Medicine 81 

Bachelors of Laws 117 

Bachelors of Arts 34 

Bachelors of Philosophy 6 

Bachelors of Science 8 

Civil Engineers 14 

Mining Engineer 1 

Pharmaceutical Chemists 21 

Masters of Arts, in course 18 

Master of Arts, on examination 1 

Doctor of Laws, honorary 1 

Total 30» 
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The additions to the Museum, as shown by the report of 
the Professor of Geology, Zoology, and Botany, are as follows : 

Entries. Specimena. 

Geological..... 579 678 

Zoological 421 1670 

Botanical 270 777 

Archaeological 26 43 

SUMMARY OF THE TREASURER'S REPORT. 

Total of receipts $104,096 44 

Total of expenditures 79,447 36 

Balance in treasury June 30, 1871, $24,649 08 

BOARD OF VISITORS. 

The State Superintendent appointed the following named 
gentlemen as the Board of Visitors for 1871-2 : 
Hon. Dwight May, Kalamazoo. 
Edmund P, Christian, Wyandotte. 
Eev. J. H. McCarfcy, D. D., Adrian. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

An appropriation was made by the last Legislature to the 
Agricultural College for building a Laboratory. The room 
that had been used for that purpose was a small, dark, unven- 
tilated, and inconvenient one, in no respect fitted to serre the 
purpose of a Laboratory ; besides, it had become so crowded 
with students that they could not find places in it to work. 
Not more than one-half of those prepared to pursue the study 
of chemistry could do so from lack of room, so that enlarged 
accommodations were imperatively demanded. 

The new Laboratory is now completed and occupied. It 
contains all the latest improvements, including the Bonn 
Self- Ventilating Evaporating Hoods. It is fitted up with 
work-tables for 48 students in Analytical Chemistry, and can 

4 
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accommodaix) 75 in Elementary Chemistry. Booms are pro* 
vided for the nse of students who wish to make researches in 
Higher Chemistry. 

In addition to the Laboratory, other buildings have been 
erected for the use of the farm. Improvements are made 
every year upon the farm, which enable the Professor of Prac- 
tical Agriculture to give more complete illustrations of the 
principles he teaches, and also offers an opportunity to test 
the worth of the science of agriculture by applying these 
principles to actual field work. Thus one difficulty after 
another is removed, and one want after another is supplied^ 
enabling the Faculty to da each year more satisfactory and 
better work, and as a consequence they are permitted to see 
richer fruits of their labor. The appropriations from the 
State Treasury required to meet the current expenses, will be 
diminished each year as the lands granted to the College are 
sold. It is believed that, at no distant day, the income derived 
from those lands will make the College self-sustaining. * 

The summary of officers and students is as follows : 

FACULTY. 

Instructors ^ 9 

Other officers ..- 4 

STUDENTS. 

Resident graduates 1 

Seniors 12 

Juniors 9 

Sophomores 26 

Freshmen , 81 

Specials - 4 

Ladies 8 

Total -. Ul 



♦ The fund, on the 1st of October, 1871, had reached $88,517 82. Thig will yield an 
income of over six thousand dollars. 
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ALBIOiT COLLEGE. 

The financial condition of the College has greatly improved, 
and its future pi'ospects are very hopeful. About 114,000 have 
been expended in reconstructing and refurnishing the College 
buildings and improving the grounds. 

The effort that was commenced last year to raise an endow- 
ment fund of $100,000 has proved successful ; a wealthy gen- 
tleman in Detroit pledging himself to furnish $60,000 pro- 
vided that 150,000 could be secured from fifty persons or less. 
The 150,000 has been pledged by less than fifty persons, thus 
securing an endowment of not less than 1110,000. Aside 
from this, the College has cash assets amounting to $100,000, 
and buildings, real estate, etc., amounting to $65,376 91. 

The summary of officers and students is as follows : 

FACULTY. 

Instructors 8 

STUDENTS. 

Eesident graduates 1 

Seniors 13 

Juniors _ 9 

Sophomores^ 7 

Freshmen 11 

Total 41 

Preparatory students 137 

Whole number in attendance 178 

HILLSDALE COLLEGE. 

The report from Hillsdale College represents that institution 
as having enjoyed more than its usual prosperity during the 
last year. A larger number of students have been in attend- 
ance than for several years before, and the general condition 
of the College is very satisfactory to its numerous fm.\i<Sfi^ 
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The Trustees have adopted a plan by which they hope to 
add at led>st $50^000 to the endowment fund; $15,000 of which 
sam has abeady been pledged. The present endowment^ aside 
from subscriptions not collected, is about $70,000. The 
Gollege buildings and grounds are estimated to be worth 
$100,000. Eev. D, IL Graham, D. D., was appointed President 
of the Gollege at the last meeting of the Board of Trustees. 
Dr. Graham was the first President of the Gollege, and the 
principal mover in founding it It was then located at Spring 
Arbor, and under another name. He comes to his work not 
as one who has known nothing of the early struggles and self- 
denying labors of those who laid the foundations. During 
these years of absence, he has never lost sight of the institu- 
tion, and now comes back with the earnest purpose of doing 
all in his power to aid in extending its influence, and in 
securing its permanent prosperity. 

The summary of oflBcers and students is as follows : * 

FACULTY. 

Instructors 13 

STUDEin:s. 

Graduates, classical 10 

Scientific 16 

Ladies' Course 3 

Seniors 1 30 

Juniors 44 

Sophomores _. 50 

Freshmen -.-. 81 

Preparatory 252 

Theological Department 22 

Commercial Department 89 

Milsic Department 66 

Art Department 34 

Total in all departments 687 
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kalamazoo college. 

From the brief report from Kalamazoo College, we learu 
that no special changes have occurred during the year. The 
funds of the College are as follows : Building and grounds, 
$35,000; endowment funds, $70,000; income from all sources, 
$8,000. 

The summary of teachers and students is as follows : 

FACULTY. 

Instructors - 10 



T i.' •^ ^'fl ) Gentle] 
Latin, scientific, J ladies 



STUDENTS. 

Graduates, classical 5 

Gentlemen 1 

3 

Scientific - 2 

College Students 49 

Preparatory 212 

Total - - 261 

ADRIAN COLLEGE. 

Three years ago, the college building known as South Hall, 
which was occupied by ladies, was burned. Not being able to 
secure suitable accommodations, these students were com- 
pelled to return to their homes. Although immediate steps 
were taken to rebuild the edifice burned, which resulted in 
replacing it within a year, yet the College has not entirely 
recovered from the blow thus inflicted. Marked success, how- 
ever, has attended the college during the past year. The 
indebtedness of the College has been diminished and its endow- 
ment fund largely increased. 

The summary of teachers and students is as follows : 

FACULTY. 

Instructors 10 
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STUDENTS. 

Gentlemen 99 

Ladies - 61 

Whole number in attendance 160 

OLIVET COLLEGE. 

The report represents that the year just closing has been 
one of steady and growing prosperity to Olivet College. The 
number of students has been larger than in previous years, 
the resources of the college and facilities for the work of 
instruction augmented, and additions made to the corps of 
permanent instructors. The following are the assets of the 
College : Value of buildings, $69,950 ; lands in Olivet, $14,000 ; 
libraries, apparatus, cabinet, etc., $7,800; endowment fund 
bearing interest, $60,000; notes and subscriptions, $46,000. 
Total of assets, $197,750. The work of canvassing to secure 
a further increase of the endowment fund is to be vigorously 
prosecuted during the coming year. Conditional pledges to 
the amount of $20,000 have been made, and the effort now is, 
to meet these conditions. It is confidently expected that the 
' conditions will be met, and the College placed on a basis of 
substantial support 

The summary of oflScers and students is as follows : 

FACULTY. 

Instructors 14 

STUDEKTS. 

In the College (gentlemen) 48 

" " " (ladies) 40 

Preparatory Classical Course 52 

" Normal Course 13 

" English Course 107 

Total in attendance 260 
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F The report of last year stated that it was the purpose of the 
Eltate Board of Edacatioa to take meaEures to eecuro a more 
lextended and complete course of professional training than 
,- Tiad heeu given in the Normal School. So large a number of 
i etudenta have been admitted who were prepared to enter only 
■ a part of the regular classes, being conditioned in many of the 
I branches, the Faculty have been compelled to furm classes in 
j preparatory studies, and as there was no preparatory depart- 
; mcnt, the members of the Faculty have given personal atten- 
- tion to these classes. The result has been a demand for a 
large amount of academic labor and less professional The 
State Board took measures to remedy this evil. A Preparatory 
Department was organized and rooms prepared for its accom- 
modation in the " New Normal," or what was called the muse- 
um, and a principal appointed over the department, subject 
always to the supervision of the Normal School. Arrange- 
ments were made with the School Board of Ypsilanti by which 
the pupils of the High School were permitted to attend the 
Normal Preparatory, and all the departments of the city graded 
school opened to inspection for Normal training classes. As 
there seemed to be some misapprehension in various part» of 
the State in regard to this arrangement, a member of the Fac- 
ulty was requested to prepare a fall statement of the agree- 
ment entered into, and the reasons for it; and although the 
paper prepared has been published, yet few would be likely to 
see it who are accustomed to receive this report. The follow- 
ing is the article : 

" The State Normal School.— The first term of the State 
Normal School, under the new Principal and the new organ- 
ization, has now fairly opened. 

"The number of pupils in attendance is large, and every- 
thing indicates a prosperous and successful year. 

"Some changes have been made in the organization and 
arrangements of the school, with the hope and. (i^itAisxi^. 
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expectation of increasiDg its efficiency and nsefalness, and of 
giving it, in the near future, a more strictly professional char- 
acter. The present is deemed a proper time to explain briefly 
these changes, and to state some of the reasons for making 
them. They have not been made hastily, nor without careful 
consideration. 

"The Board of Education and members of the Faculty have 
given much time, Investigation, and study to the subject of 
organization, and to the best means of giving value to the 
school. During the last spring the Principal, Prof. Estabrook, 
accompanied a portion of the time by Prof. Putnam, visited 
the Normal Schools at Toronto, Oswego, Albany, Boston, 
Salem, Trenton, and several other places, for the purpose of 
studying their organization, chai'acter, and practical working, 
and observing their excellencies and defects. 

"The present arrangements of our own school are the 
results of past experience in the work of education, both in the 
Normal and other schools, aided by the study and observation 
of the Normal Schools of other States. The members of the 
Faculty of the school at Ypsilanti have certainly had some 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with the wants of the 
schools of our State, and of the qualifications needed by the 
teachers both of graded and district schools. 

"The Principal and some of the other teachers have had 
long expenence in the supervision and instruction of large 
union schools ; and two of the Faculty have served, for con- 
siderable time, as County Superintendents. 

" It has been the earnest desire of the Board of Education 
and the Board of Instruction to meet and supply, as fully as 
possible, the demands of every class and grade of our schools. 
In order to accomplish this, it seemed necessary, first, to pro- 
vide different courses of studies and instruction for different 
classes of teachers. 

" Accordingly one course has been arranged with especial 
reference to the wants and demands of the common district 
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schools ; another with reference to graded schools, which 
require only English studies ; and still another with reference 
to the larger schools, in which the ancient and modern lan- 
guages are taught. These courses will he modified and 
improved as experience shall suggest. 

" In addition to this arrangement of studies and instruction, 
it was believed to be desirable to separate, as much as possible, 
the purely academic from the more strictly professional work 
of the schools; with the expectation that a part of the 
academic teaching may gradually be dispensed with ; or, if it 
shall be found necessary to continue it for any considerable 
time, with the determination of making this kind of instruc- 
tion pay for itself, instead of being a charge upon the funds of 
the Normal School proper. The old Model School, so called, 
has, therefore, been reorganized; and the High School depart- 
ment of it made more full and complete in character and in its 
courses of studies, thus becoming a regular Academic or High 
School, while still constituting a department of the School of 
Observation and Practice. 

"As far as practicable, the purely academic work of the Nor- 
mal School will gradually be transferred to this department, 
which promises to be self-sustaining. This change has been 
made for the advantage of the Normal School work, and not 
for the benefit of Tpsilanti or any other locality. 

"If experience shall prove that the plan is not a good one, it 
will be modified or abandoned, as the interests of Normal 
instruction shall require. 

"In addition to this change, the Board and Faculty desired 
to secure, if possible, all the other departments and grades of a 
complete School of Observation and Practice, or what is some- 
times, though usually incorrectly, termed a Model School. 

"It is now generally conceded that such a school, properly 
organized and conducted, is a very important, if not, indee4> 
an absolutely essential, part of a Normal School. To secure 
this ceemed the most natural and effectual, if not the only 

5 
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way to remove the cause, or one of the causes, of complaint in 
respect to pupils of Normal Schools generally, and of our own 
among the others. It has been said, sometimes with some 
degree of truth, and especially by those in charge of the larger 
graded schools of the State, that students go out from these 
institutions wedded to pet theories and methods, and without 
sufficient practical knowledge of a real school, and of the best 
ways of organizing, managing, and teaching the various 
departments and grades. This necessary knowledge can be 
acquired only by observation and practice in a properly organ- 
ized and well managed school, of sufficient numbers to embrace 
all departments and grades. The Normal School at Toronto 
has such a graded school of three or four hundred pupils. 
The famous Training School at Oswego has, for its School of 
Observation and Practice, one of the city schools numbering 
several hundreds. All the newly organized Normal Schools of 
New York have an arrangement of the same kind, so that 
their pupils have the advantages of observing and working in 
a real school. The managers of the Normal School of Mich- 
igan believed it worth an effort to secure such opportunities 
and advantages for their own students. 

"There were only two ways of reaching this desired end: 
one by enlarging the old Model School, so called ; the other by 
making an arrangement with the School Board of Ypsilanti 
by which their large union school could be used for purposes 
of observation and practice. It was found very difficult, if not 
quite impossible, to sufficiently enlarge the former Model 
School, both from lack of suitable rooms and from lack of a 
sufficiently large number of scholars. An arrangement has 
accordingly been entered into by which, for the present, the 
Ypsilanti union school id to be used for these purposes. 

"The State Board of Education assume no responsibility for 
the general management or government of the school, and 
incur no expense on its account. No organic connection 
exists between this and. the. Normal School The State Board, 
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through the PriDcipal of the Normal and the Director of the 
Model School, have the privilege of nominating two or three 

teachers to be employed in the primary and secondary depart- 
ments, for the purpose of securing, at least, a certain number 
of experienced and thoroughly competent instructors. The 
professor of principles and methods of elementary teaching 
in the Normal, in connection with the Principal, is made 
superintendent of the instruction in the school, as a part of the 
duties of his professorship. 

"For this supervision the State Board receives a proper con- 
sideration toward the payment of salaries, as it also does for 
instruction in the elements of vocal music. The people and 
schools of Ypsilanti pay for all which they receive in the way 
of supervision, teaching, or other service. 

"Under this arrangement the city union school is expected 
to furnish opportunities both for observation and practice on 
the part of Normal students, so far as practice may be required, 
in all departments below the high school. 

" The whole arrangement is to some extent experimental ; 
and it is entered into with a hope of securing important 
advantages, especially in the way of giving practical knowledge 
and practical skill to those who are to become teachers. If, 
upon trial, its working proves satisfactory, it will be continued ; 
if not found advantageous, it will be improved, modified, or 
abandoned." 

This statement sets forth clearly the action of the State 
Board, and the reasons for it. 

Very extensive improvements have been made on the Nor- 
mal School buildings, and upon the grounds. The " Normal *' 
has been thoroughly renovated and painted. The " New Nor- 
mal" has been remodeled so as to meet the wants of the Pre- 
paratory School. The grounds have been thoroughly graded. 
A new and beautrfal fence has been built. Sidewalks have 
been built around three sides of the grounds, and also from 
the different entrances leading to the buildings. Furnaces 
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have been placed in the " Normal." This work has been so 
thoroughly done that it will require but little expenditure by 
way of repairs and improvements for years to come. 
The summary of officers and students is as follows : 

FACULTY. 

Instructors _ 10 

STUDENTS. 

Normal Department 

Preparatory class.- 119 

First year 160 

Second year.. 48 

Junior year _ 21 

Senior year _ 8 

Eesident graduates _ 4 

Total -.- -• 350 

Number holding Kepresentative appointments during the 
year, 70. 



Model School. 



Winter Summer 
term. term. 



Primary grade _._ 4 13 

Intermediate grade 14 11 

First grammar grade __ 23 21 

Second grammar grade... 7 11 

Third grammar grade 17 20 

Junior High School grade 8 7 

Senior High School grade 23 21 

Total 99 104 

Number appointed by Eepresentativos, 2. 
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state reform school. 

The Board of Control of the State Keforin School report, 
that although they have met with various obstacles and 
annoyances inseparable from such a school, yet the year has 
been one of prosperity. Many of the boys who enter this 
institution have never before known what it was to have a 
home. Not all the boys who are sent here are, by any means, 
grossly depraved. Some are sent for very trivial offenses, 
often for acts that would scarcely be noticed under ordinary 
circumstances. They are sent for the crime of being a burden 
to somebody, rather than for any other. Others are depraved 
and incorrigible. Mingling together, as they must of necessity, 
much of the time, the degraded will exert a most deleterious 
influence over the others. Arrangements should be made, if 
possible, to separate the two classes, if reformation is to be 
hoped for, as the influence of the more degraded is only bane- 
ful, and that, too, continually. The report says: "Circumstan- 
ces of birth and early education have much to do with the 
formation of character, yet we find some cases in which the 
propensity to evil seems so thoroughly interwoven with the 
whole nature of the boy, that no amount of labor seems equal 
to its eradication. From this class are developed the thieves, 
pickpockets, burglars, and incendiaries, and the whole calen- 
dar of criminals who infest and alarm the community." 
Although a watchful care is constantly exercised over all the 
boys, yet there must be opportunities for the baser ones to 
breathe their own vile spirit into the hearts of those who 
might be saved. 

The following is a summary of the "Teacher's Keport:" 
The number of boys under instruction at the commence- 
ment of the year was 262 

Keceived during the year 73 

Whole number under instruction during the year 335 

Dismissed during the year 97 

Number now in school « -*X*^'^ 
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The scholarship of the boys received into the institation 
during the year is as follows : 

Who did not know the alphabet 3 

Who knew only the alphabet 6 

Gould spell easy words and read in primer - 8 

" read in first reader 13 

** " second reader 16 

«' « third " 12 

'* ^' fourth " 11 

*^ fifth « .- 5 



Total, .-.., 73 

Those who knew nothing of arthmetie 24 

Those who learned to count and knew a little of mental 

arithmetic 40 

Those who knew the multiplication table and a little of 

written arithmetic 9 

Total 73 

Those who could not write 1 34 

« " " form letters 24 

" " '' write legibly 15 

Total 73 

Those who knew nothing of geography 63 

" " had studied it some 20 

Total 73 

The following tables show the attainments in reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, of the boys who have left the institution 
during the year : 

BEADING. 

Those in the primer 

" " first reader 

" " second " 9 

" « third '' 20 
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Those in the fourth reader 22 

'r " fifth " 46 

Total 97 

WRITIKO. 

Who could not terite 

" " make letters 5 

" " write words 8 

« « writelegibly 39 

" " write well 45 

Total 97 

arithmetic. 

Of those who were studying Practical Arithmetic, there 

were in Decimal Fractions 4 

In Compound Numbers 8 

In Partial Payments 6 

In Cube Boot 3 

Those who completed the book 4 

Total .- 24 

Of those studying Davies' Elements — 

In Division 4 

In Common Fractions 7 

In Decimal Fractions 18 

In Compound Numbers 20 

Total 49 

Of those studying Davies' Intellectual — 

In Multiplication 8 

In Division 12 

In Fractions 16 

Percentage 18 

Completed the book 16 

Total - ^^ 
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STATE teachers' INSTITUTES. 

The Spring and Autumn series of Teachei's' Institutes were 
held as follows : 



Spring Series, 

At Owosso, commencing March 27th, Teachers present, 
At Allegan, " April 4th, 

At Middleville, " April 24th, 

Autumn Series, 

At Paw Paw, commencing August 21st, Teachers present, 
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At Mason, 

At Benton Harbor, 

At Port Sanilac, 

At Port Austin, 

At Galesburg, 

At Midland, 

At Petersburg, 

At Howell, 

At Ann Arbor, 

At Olivet, 

At Sturgis, 

At Mt. Pleasant, 
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August 21st, 
September 4th, 
September 11th, 
September 18th, 
September 25th, 
October 2d, 
October 9 th 
October IGth, 
October 23d, 
October 30th, 
November 6th, 
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75 

77 

85 

130 

45 
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40 

100 

129 

91 

120 

198 
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December 18th, 
The interest manifestcl m the Institutes seems unabated. 
In holding so large a number as were held during the autumn, 

« 

it is not possible to appoint all at the most favorable time. 
Hence the attendance was not so large at some of them as it 
would have been, could they have been held at a more favora- 
ble time. It is the universal testimony of teachers attending 
the Institutes, that they have never engaged in any exercises 
from which they received so much profit in the same length 
of time, or that gave them so much real practical aid for their 
peculiar work. 

The County Superintendents continue to hold their Insti- 
tutes. Many hold these in connection with their examina- 
tions, continuing them two or three days; others form classes 
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which they teach themselves, with such aid as they are able to 
secure. These classes continue from four to six weeks. The 
influence of these various appliances is most manifest in the 
improvement of teachers. One who has had a long experience 
as a teacher, and who has been familiar with Institutes and 
Institute work, remarks, that '^ a careful observation, extend- 
ing over several years, has led us to the conclusion, that the 
character of the teachers found in these Institutes in respect 
to intelligence, ability, and professional knowledge, has been 
slowly but steadily improving." 

The natural result of bringing teachers together and freely 
discussing the various methods of teaching, and having a full 
interchange of views, is to stimulate each one to engage more 
earnestly in his work. He is also better prepared to do this 
from the suggestions he has received and from the instruction 
given him. Another great good which teachers receive from 
these meetings is, their views of the teacher's work are greatly 
enlarged. Teachers whose opportunities have been limited 
must, from the necessity of the case, have very limited notions 
of the real character of the teacher's profession. Many per- 
sons who had been occupying the place of a teacher for 
months and even years, learned for the first time that to 
become a good teacher required a large amount of knowledge 
beyond what could be gathered from a text-book. Such have 
been led to see their deficiency, and have left the school-room 
as a teacher to enter another as a pupil. The^ Institutes 
were never more fully appreciated than now, and it is to 
be hoped that they may continue to exert a constantly 
increasing influence for good. 

COUNTY superintendents IN MICHIGAN, 1871-72. 

Since my last report several changes have occurred among 
the County Superintendents by resignation. Their places 
have been supplied by appointment, and the list now stands as 
follows : 

6 
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CouxTiBs. Namm. p. O. Addbxmi. 

Allegan P. A. LattA Otsego. 

Antrim Lewis M. Kanagy Atwood. 

Barry Theodore B. Diamond Prairieville. 

Bay w -Frederick W. Lankenaw. . . Bay City. 

Benzie Arthur T. Case Homestead. 

Berrien E. L. Kingsland BentonHarbor. 

Branch A. A. Luce Gilead. 

Calhoun Bela Fancher Homer. 

Cass L. P. Kinehart Cassopolis. 

Charievoix John S. Dixon Charlevoix. 

Clinton E. Mudge Maple Bapids. 

Eaton John Evans Bellevue. 

Genesee Cornelius A. Gower Fen ton. 

Grand Traverse Elisha P. Ladd Old Mission. 

Gratiot Dillis D. Hamilton Pompeii. 

Hillsdale George H. Botsford Hillsdale. 

Houghton Philander H. HoUister Hancock. 

Huron C. B. Cottrell Port Austin. 

Ingham Elmer North -. Lansing. 

Ionia Charles A. Hutchins Ionia. 

Isabella Charles 0. Curtis Mt. Pleasant. 

Jackson W. Irsdng Bennett Jackson. 

Kalamazoo -E. G. Hall Kalamazoo. 

Kent Henry B. Fallass Fallasburg. 

Keweenaw K. C. Satterlee Eagle Kiver. 

Lapeer J. H. Vincent Lapeer. 

Letlanaw Salmon Steel Northport. 

Lenawee Willard Stearns Adrian. 

Livingston Peter Shields Howell. 

Macomb Sidney H. Woodford Mt. Clemens. 

Manistee J. "W. Allen Manistee. 

Marquette Harlow Olcott Marquette. 

Mason J. Edwin Smith.. Ludington. 

Mecosta H. C. Peck Big Eapids. 
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Counties. Names. P. O. Addbebb. 

Midland Isaac Swift. Midland. 

Monroe Elam Willard Monroe. 

Montcalm.-- Elijah H. Crowell Greenville. 

Muskegon - Alexander D. Stowell Muskegon. 

Newaygo M. W. Scott Newaygo. 

Oakland Johnson A. Corbin Pontiac. 

Oceana A. A. Darling Hart. 

Osceola Marcus H. Lafler Hersey. 

Ottawa Charles S. Fassett Spring Lake. 

Saginaw John S. Goodman East Saginaw. 

' Sanilac George A. Parker Port Sanilac. 

Shiawassee Ezekiel J. Cook wosso. 

St. Clair W.H. Little St. Clair. 

St. Joseph KB. Antisdale Nottawa. 

Tuscola S. N. Hill Vassar. 

Van Buren Henry J. Kellogg Lawton. 

Washtenaw George S. Wheeler. Ann Arbor. 

Wayne Lester K. Brown Kawsonville. 

Wexford E. J. Coply Sherman. 



KEPORTS OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 



ALLEGAN COUNTY— P. A. Latta, Sup't. 

I have to report another year of progress for the schools of 
this county. I can distinctly see a gradual improvement, not 
only among the people in the interest they manifest in educa- 
tional affairs, hut especially among the teachers and in the 
general condition of the schools. I can say, after carefdl 
ohservation, that our school interests are developing rapidly, 
and the year just closed has been fruitful of good results. 
More has been accomplished than ever before, in any one year 
in improving school-buildings and yards and in erecting new 
school-houses. The schools have been generously supported 
the past year, and ample means provided to sustain them the 
coming school year. 

I 'have examined, since my last report, 345 teachers, as 
follows : First grade, 23 ; second grade, 77 ; third grade, 245. 
Average age of teachers granted first grade certificates, 26 
years ; average number of terms taught, 12. Average age of 
teachers granted second grade certificates, 26^ years ; average 
number of terms taught, 8. Average age of teachers granted 
third grade certificates, 24 years; average number of terms 
taught, 4.}. 

The whole number of children in the county between the 
ages of five and twenty years, according to the Inspectors* 
Reports for the school year ending Sept. 4, 1871, is 11,550.* 
Whole number that have been enrolled in the schools 

-«The number reported by tbe Inspectors to this oflQce is 11,171. 
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some part of the school year, 9,072, leaving 2,478 that have 
not attended school any portion of the school year what- 
ever, — nearly twenty-two per cent of the whole number of 
legal school age. This ought not so to be. It costs just as 
much to the people to instruct a part as the whole number, 
and parents are certainly derelict in the duty they owe to 
their children if they do not give them the full benefit of our 
free schools. These figures furnish unquestionably a very 
forcible argument in favor of compulsory education ; and 
there is a growing disposition on the part of those who 
support these schools to see the law enforced. 

SCHOOL districts. 

The county is at present divided into 176 districts,* inclu- 
ding seven that have organized under the grad^ed school law. 
Several new districts have been formed during the year, some 
by the subdivision of districts already organized, while others 
have been constructed out of new territory never before having 
any school. There has been organized during the year nine 
new districts. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

The whole number of school-houses reported is 170, of which 
six are brick, twelve log, and 152 are frame buildings. The 
majority of these buildings are good and comfortable, and a 
credit to the districts where they are located ;' still there are a 
few old and dilapidated houses that are occupied for school 
purposes that are a disgrace to the communities where they 
are situated. These poor buildings are not by any means con- 
fined to the new districts, but, on the contrary, some of them 
are located in the oldest and most substantial communities in 
the county ; and I trust will soon be replaced with buildings 
more creditable to the intelligence and liberality of the people, 
and more, comfortable and convenient for the children that 
have to be instructed in them. The greatest defects in all our 

* Reports are received flrom 172 dl&txVcto. 
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school buildings are poor ventilation and bad seating. It ia 
absolutely necessary for the health as well as comfort of the 
children^ that these evils be remedied as speedily as possible, 
and that each pupil be provided with plenty of fresh air to 
breathe^ and a good seat to sit upon while in attendance at 
school. It is a great cruelty to educate a child's mind at the 
expense of his physical well-being. 

SCHOOL VISITATION. 

I have made 240 examinating visits among the schools of 
the county the past year, exclusive of those to the depart- 
ments of graded schools. During these visits I have observed 
carefully the methods pf instruction, and given such counsel 
as I deemed for the best interest of the school. The whole 
number of visits to the schools by Directors for the year, is 440, 
against 378 for the previous year — an increase of 62, which 
shows that the interest on the part of these officers for the 
welfare of the schools under their charge is improving. Many 
visits have been made by parents and others interested in the 
success of our public schools. 

EESOURCES. 

The total resources for the county for the school year ending 
September 4, was 188,001 49 ; which amount includes what 
was received from the Primary school fund. Of this sum 
$40,876 71 was paid for teachers' wages, as follows: Male 
teachers, $16,136 70; female teachers, $24,740 01. The bal- 
ance was used for building, repairing, and incidentals. The 
total value of school property in the county, as per Inspectors' 
reports is $140,314 00. The amount of resources is certainly 
an emphatic indication that the people are bound to provide 
for the liberal support of their free schools, and thus do all * 
in their power to render them as efficient as possible. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

A great deal of confusion exists in many of the schools of 
the county from the great variety of text-books in use. The 
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law, as now administered, is practically*a nulity, and the result 
is the people are compelled to purchase new books almost 
every term, and frequently at exorbitant prices. Any of the 
standard series of school books are good enough, and I have 
advised school boards to determine what of a kind are most 
used, and fill up the balance. What the schools need most of 
all is classification, and such a course should be pursued as 
will incur the least expense. I regard it as very unfortunate 
for the progress of the schools that the bill before the Legis- 
lature last winter, securing uniformity by counties, failed to 
become a law, as it would have accomplished the object 
desired, and greatly reduced the expense for books. 

EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 

One of the best evidences of progress in educational science 
is the increased interest manifested by the teachers in availing 
themselves of opportunities to improve in the art of teaching. 
At the State Institute, convened at Allegan in April last, over 
one hundred teachers assembled for instruction, and all mani- 
fested a deep interest in the methods presented by State Super- 
intendent Hosford, Prof. BellowS; of the Normal School, and 
others. The information gained and the excellent instruction 
given must result in permanent good to the schools. 

The Allegan County Teachers' Association assembled at 
Wayland in June, and a large number of teachers were 
present. Special attention was given to the practical work of 
the school-room, and lectures on topics of a general educa- 
tional character. The exercises were very interesting through- 
out, and when the session closed all felt a new inspiration for 
better work. The Normal class held at Otsego, commencing 
in September, was well attended, and the results attained suffi- 
cient to warrant the efibrt to organize similar. classes in con- 
nection with all the graded schools of the county next spring, 
if circumstances will permit. I am convinced such class 
Would furnish excellent facilities for teachers to prepare for 
their work. 
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In closing this report, I should do injnstice to my own 
feelings if I did not mention the kind hospitality and per- 
sonal sympathy that have been so generously extended to me 
while engaged in the school work. 



BAY COUNTY— F. W. Lankenaw, SuVt. 

This county, situated as it is on the Saginaw Bay, is being 
settled very rapidly. New towns are constantly formed, and 
with them new school districts. The whole number of the 
latter is 38, — an increase of four since the beginning of my 
term of oflfice, (May 1.) The number of graded schools out- 
side of Bay City, is three ; one in Portsmouth, one in Wenona, 
and one in Banks (formerly Bangor.) The first is under the 
supervision of Prof. Van Warmer, a gentlemen of high cul- 
ture. Under his supervision the school has gradually been 
growing to be one of the best in the county. He is ably 
assisted by three lady teachers. The graded school in Wenona 
has, I believe, a greater number of pupils than that in Ports- 
mouth. Mr. Cumming has ably conducted the same for the 
last four years. Of the school in Banks I cannot say much, 
as the same has just been reorganized, and is now under the 
management of Mr. J. A. Smith. 

The schools of Bay City have been ranked among the best 
in the State ever since the management of the same has been 
placed in the hands of Prof. D. C. Scoville. There are, alto- 
gether, four school-houses in this city. The schools are now 
thoroughly graded. The High School prepares students for 
the University. 

The condition of the schools, in general, is satisfactory, and, 
in some cases, even very good. I have endeavored to get a 
good corps of teachers, and believe I have succeeded to some 
extent 
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The whole number of certificates granted by me is 32. Of 
this number three are of the first grade, four of the second, 
and twenty-five of the third grade. 

Very few of the schools are supplied with apparatus, they 
having nothing but blackboards. I have urged the oflBcers to 
procure maps, globes, etc., and have received promises that it 
should be done. 

In the greater number of schools a great variety of text- 
books is used. It is a frequent occurrence to find three 
different series of readers, and two or three different kinds of 
arithmetics. It will take some time to get a uniformity of text- 
books. The school boards have given pretty general attention 
to the compulsory school act. To aid in carrying out the 
meaning of that law, I have prepared a blank for the teachers, 
to be filled out by them every term, a copy of which must be 
handed to me, as well as to the director of the district. 

My other duties have not allowed my visiting the schools as 
often as desirable, but I hope to visit each school in the county 
twice a year. 



BENZIE COUNTY.— A. T. Case, Sup't. 

Our county has been highly favored as to fire. There has 
been no loss of property, except timber, by fire, to any amount^ 

No school-houses have been burned, but poor crops and dry 
summer have deprived some of schooling. 

I hardly know when you expect a report from me, and so 
have not made any yet. 

But will say, that I have granted sixteen second grade certi- 
cates, and fourteen third grade. 

I have held but one Teachers' Institute, of two days' session, 
and I think it was considered interesting and instructive. 

I have visited nineteen schools, and held three public exam- 
7 
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inations. There are twenty different distrieta in the ooantj. 
Only about one-half will support a school this winter, on 
account of sparse settlements and deep snows. 

On the whole, I think the interest in our schools is on the 
gain. But I find considerable lack in some things, such as 
want of uniformity of text-books, want of blackboards, and a 
disposition in teachers to use them, etc.; but I hope to see 
that overcome. 



BERRIEN COUNTY— E. L. Kinqsland, Sup't. 

In making my first partial report of school work and the 
condition of the schools in Berrien county, I include the period 
from May 4th, 1871, to November 4th, 1871. Districts Nos. 10 
and 30, of Niles township, are not included, as they have failed 
to report as yet. * 

The school-houses, so far as reported, number 152 ; 17 are 
brick, 2 log, and 133 frame buildings. The school property of 
the county is valued at 1233,603, with a total indebtedness of 
$6,833.68. 

During the past six months two brick school-houses were built 
in the township of Pipestone, one each in Benton, Lincoln, 
and Weesaw townships, and each seated with improved furni- 
ture, and well ventilated. Those of Benton and Weesaw are 
union school-houses. The latter, located at New Troy, is a fine 
frame building, 32x52 feet, two stories in height, with an 
entrance hall of 12x24 feet, and will seat 250 pupils in its four 
rooms. The cost of the building, with furniture, bell, and 
apparatus included, was $6,500. 

The union school building at Millburg, in Benton township, 
occupying a fine site, is an honor to the village and the county. 

The Buchanan union school building, which will be com- 

* These districts hftve made no report to this office. 
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pleted in time for the winter school, is a fine brick structare, 
three stories above the basement, containing nine rooms, and 
will seat TOO pupils. Its estimate cost when fully completed 
and equipped is about $30,000. 

St. Joseph, too, is leading in the forward march in educa- 
tional matters. The union school building has already reached 
its second story, and will be completed during the coming 
winter. It will have cost, when finished, 140,000. 

The citizens of these districts can justly feel proud of the 
school-houses thdy are so liberally providing for their children. 

In the general conflagration this fall two school-houses were 
burned in this county, — one in Chickaming, the other in Lake 
township. 

I have visited the schools in eight of the twenty townships 
of the county, and all the graded and union schools, except 
that of the city of Niles, and spent, with one exception, a half 
day in each school ^-isited. In most of the schools I found the 
teachers zealously at work, and conducting their class exer- 
cises in a satisfactory manner. A few were eminently success- 
ful, and only one a total failure. I have endeavored to make 
my visits pleasant and beneficial to teacher and scholars, mak- 
ing suggestions in methods of teaching when necessary, and in 
some cases conducting the exercises of a class. 

The high standard for successful examination has furnished 
most of the schools with competent teachers. 

The word method, object lessons, and phonetic spelling, are 
taught in the graded schools, and in many of the rural dis- 
tricts. 

The wages paid male teachers during the year are reported 
at 118,853.70 ; to female teachers $29,979.82 ; making a total 
of $48,833.52. ' 

The attendance upon the schools is highly gratifying. 79.7 
per cent, or 9,478, of the 11,892* children in the county, have 
attended the public schools some part of the year. Of the 

* The Inspectors^ reports make the namber 12,098. 
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11^892 children of school age^ 4,155 * arc between the ages of 
8 and 14 years. 

The creditable school attendance of the children^ and the 
liberal wages paid many of our teachers, are the resalts, in a 
Tery great measure^ of the earnest and efficient work of my 
predecessor, Henry A. Ford. 

The State Teachers' Institute, held at Benton Harbor, com- 
mencing the 4th of September, 1871, and conducted by Hon. 
Oramel Hosford, Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
Prof. 0. P. R Bellows, of the Normal School; was highly satis- 
factory. One hundred and thirty persons were members of 
the Institute, and the evening lectures were largely attended. 

At the close of the Institute an examination was held, and 
seyenty per cent of the 30 applicants received certificates. 

During the month of October I held an examination in 
each township of the county, and a half day's examination in 

Niles city. 

The applicants during the past six months numbered 162^ 
12 of whom received certificates of the first grade, 57 of the 
second grade, and 66 of the third grade. Two of the third 
grade were complimentary, given to students who were too 
young and inexperienced to teach, yet sustaining satisfactory 
examination. 

There are 149 school districts in the county, with pecuniary 
resources for 1871-3 of 194,631 96, and a school has been 
taught in each of them some part of the year, f The dis- 
ricts in the fruit-growing section have adopted the "three- 
term " system, which should become general throughout the 
county, as the July and August schools have but a very small 
and irregular attendance, — not more than fifty, and in many 
cases less than twenty per cent of the enrollment in regular 
attendance, — and very little progress is made in such schools. 

In conclusion, I will say that from the limited experience I 

* Corrections in the report, and estimates for those failing to report, make tlie 
namber 5,564. 
t Bat 145 districts are reported to this office. 
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have had as Superintendent of schools in this county, yery 
much has been accomplished for the good of the schools by 
the system of " County Superintendency/' and much more can 
and must be done before the whole people are satisfied with its 
workings. 



CALHOUN COUNTY— Bela Fancher, Sup't. 

STATISTICS. 

There are 164 school districts, 170 school-houses, 136 frame, 
^ log? 1 gravel, 26 brick, and 5 stone. Two hundred and 
twenty teachers were employed at one time, and 397 during 
the year, of whom 88 were males. The aggregate wages paid 
• to teachers, were $49,214, of which $31,533 were paid to 
females and $17,681 to males. ♦ 

leading features. ^ 

The leading feature of educational interests in this county, 
is an earnest endeavor for progress in every department. This 
appears among school officers, in early and earnest inquiries 
for advanced scholarship and other qualifications of teachers; 
among teachers, in vigorous application to study for weeks and 
months before examination, and in the development of new 
methods, or in the more efficient working of old ones ; and in 
districts, in the building of new houses, or in repairing and 
fitting up old ones with new seats, apparatus, globes, and 
maps; in earnest solicitations for visits from the County 
Superintendent ; in the cordial hospitality everywhere shown 
to him ; in the earnest inquiries respecting the working of the 
school system ; and in the hearty approval and co-operation 
of the board of supervisors in efforts to secure punctuality, 
advanced scholarship, and deportment. In any of these direc- 

* Corrected reports to this office give $J 7,885 47 to males, and $84,626 to females. 
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tioDS progress is evident; even at first sight, and though not 
apparently rapid in every part, yet, as in a large tree with its 
wide-spread branches, if attention be directed to an individaal 
limb or twig, the yonng growth appears small, bat a general 
view, taking in extension, strength, beauty, and life, with blos- 
soms and fruit, indicates a remarkable vitality and vigorous 
growth. 

VISITING SCHOOLS. 

Visiting schools, a most laborious and perpetual work, calls 
for all the time not otherwise emi)loyed in the duties of the 
ofSce. About 225 schools have been reached during the year. 
By reason of sickness of teachers, the scarlet fever, whooping 
cough, funerals, or dismissal of schools temporarily for other 
causes, or on account of severe storms and drifts rendering 
the roads impassable with the means of conveyance on hand, 
a few have not been reached. While it is desirable that every 
school should be visited, and the most vigorous eflforts have 
been made to that end, yet it is deemed far more profitable to 
devote a suitable time in each school visited, to reach the 
wants and secure the highest benefit to it, than to hurry over 
the ground, spending most of the time in traveling, and leav- 
ing important work in the school undone. The available 
school hours of half a day are no more than a reasonable 
amount of time required for an ordinary school visit. 

SPECIALTY. 

In every school visited, a careful notice of everything com- 
mendable in teacher and scholars, with suggestions leading to 
higher attainments, and a word of encouragement to all, a 
specialty is always taken up of some one subject, which the 
school is best fitted to master, or which it most needs for its 
higher advancement, so that an interest is secured in the mind 
of the Superintendent by the freshness and variety of subjects 
adapted to the wants and condition of tlie school. 
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examinatiok of teachers. 

Examinations^ in all cases, are intended to be thorough and 
fair, calling for and denoting progress. No certificates are 
indorsed or renewed. When a certificate expires, a re-exami- 
nation is inyariably required before a new one is given. The 
re-examination is the greatest safeguard against negligence, 
forgetfulness, and a quiet resting with a low grade of scholar- 
ship. Public examinations throughout the county, at places 
most convenient for teachers of every township, have been 
held in the spring and fall, and each Saturday is reserved for 
office work, and for the examination of delinquents. Office 
examinations are discontinued as much as possible, and are 
held not in the interest of negligence, but to meet cases occur- 
ring from sickness or unavoidable circumstances. Four hun- 
dred and sixty-seven certificates have been given ; thirty-eight 
of the first grade, seventy-six of the second grade, and three 
hundred and fifty-three of the third grade. The oral and 
written methods of examination are combined, and a system 
in the arrangement of papers, as the leaves of a book are 
paged, is adopted, which greatly facilitates the work of examin- 
ing them, and makes a reference to them easy at any time. 

METHODS. 

The best books and methods, new or old, are carefully noted, 
and in all cases, where practicable, are introduced. Too fre- 
quent changes are to be deprecated. It is not the practice of 
successful workers to be always experimenting with new 
machinery, but to see that work is well done, by whatever 
machinery accomplished. There is friction in new machinery, 
and it often happens that time and labor are misspent in bring- 
ing into use some favorite method. The tendency of the times 
is to open a more direct and easy route up the hill of science, 
that with less effort, or more ease, and in a shorter time, the 
desired education may be attained. The end sought should he 9 
with all the improvements of the times, to develop the miiLd 
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by proper methods^ and to engage the quickened activities in 
vigorous and persevering effort. - 

MORAL INFLUENCES. 

Education loses half its value if it does not include moral 
teachings. Denominational preferences, or distinctive tenets 
of a sect, are out of place in a public school ; but the great 
moral troths, including the principles of uprightness and 
truth among men, of love to our Maker, God, and obedience to 
parents, are the elements of moral power, and are essential to 
good government, and should never be dispensed with, but be 
always inculcated by precept and example. Without moral 
influences in school, children become corrupt The mind 
should be developed under the influence of truth of morals 
and of duty, as well as under the influence of the truth of 
science. Integrity and reliability are as important for a noble 
character and an honorable standing in society as the knowl- 
edge of arithmetic is in business matters. Moral character is 
required of every teacher, and this is understood to include, 
not a negative, but a positive influence, both by instruction 
and bearing among scholars, for purity, truth, and uprightness, 
and respect for human and divine laws. 

HOUSES AND GROUNDS. 

In Clarence two districts have united and built a good brick 
school-house, which is an ornament to the town, and a noble 
testimony in favor of union, rather than a division of districts, 
to secure the advantages of a good education amid home influ- 
ences and pleasant surroundings. A like notice and com- 
mendation are due to those who have built school-houses in 
LeKoy, Con vis, Verona, Burlington, and Athens; and to those 
who, as in Albion, Tekonsha, Ceresco, and Clarence Center, 
are moving in the right direction, in plans and in the raising 
of funds for union school buildings. Albion has secured a 
splendid site for a central building, which, with another ward 
school-house, it is understood, is to be erected next year. 
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common-school dictionary. 

It is very agreeable to notice the fact that Ceresco is taking 
the lead in the county, in the numbers and use of the 
dictionary. All, or nearly all, in the higher departmenis are 
supplied with Webster's Common-School Dictionary, which is 
recomended earnestly and persistently in every school in the 
county, and the attention of teachers is called to the impor- 
tance of an -examination of its special adaptation to the wants 
of schools, and of a few appropriate suggestions to secure an 
interest among pupils in attaining from the dictionary the 
sounds of the letters, the meaning of words, and their correct 
pronunciation. 

RAISING UP TEACHERS. 

Opportunities for preparatory studies are enjoyed in this 
county in advance of many others. Hillsdale, Olivet, and 
Albion Colleges, and the union schools of Battle Creek, Mar- 
shal, Albion, Homer, Tekonsha, Burlington, and Athens, with 
a large number of district schools where grammar and high 
school studies are successfully pursued, are doing a good work, 
but there is not enough of it. Institutes, Teachers' Associa- 
tions, and Normal Schools, while they furnish an important 
supplement, do not meet the demand. We need more direct- 
ness, more eflBciency, and more completeness in the work of 
preparation. Candidates for teaching too frequently go a term 
or two to some college, or high school, or the Normal, and take 
up there some advanced study, leaving primary deficiency as 
bad as ever, or a little worse, by neglect and forgetfulnese* 
Some go six months or a year to the Normal, and attend a few 
Institutes. They are studious and ambitious, but the defects 
of their primary studies are seldom reached and more seldom 
cured. Should not a more vigorous effort be made to induce 
them to hold on steadily in their preparations, till defects are 
removed and the foundations are complete ? How few take a 
thorough course! There is no deficiency of numbers of 

8 
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teachers. Well qaalified teachers are increasing, but not fast 
eaougb. The call is more and more urgent for the best. 

PROSPECTS. 

There arc no insurmountable difficulties. An occasional 
murmur arises on account of taxes, local difficulties^ unacoept- 
ablo teachers, or officers, but there is a volume of strength in 
the deep broad stream of public interest in our present free- 
school system, and in our primary school law. The senti- 
ment of the people is believed to be, Perfect the work, hold 
fast to that which is good, and move onward. 



CLINTON COUNTY— E. Mudqb, Sdp^t. 

Unexpectedly to myself, it becomes my duty to submit mj 
fifth Annual Eeport of Schools in Clinton County. My offi- 
cial duties closed by expiration of term of office, May Ist, and 
I was succeeded by J. B. Chiipin, who exercised the functions 
of the Superiutency until September 25th, when he resigned 
and removed to Detroit I received the appointment to fill 
the vacancy October 9th, and took the prescribed oath and 
re-entered upon the duties of Superintendent October 13th. 
My report must necessarily be imperfect, owing to the changes 
in official responsibilities. 

The general wants of the cause of education, the hindrances 
to the successful workings of the public-school system, and 
the condition of the primary schools remain essentially as 
reported one year ago. There are hopeful signs of progress. 

EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 

The Board of Supervisors make it the duty of the Superin- 
tendent to visit each township in the county twice each year, 
for the pui*pose of examining teachers, and this requirement 
has been strictly complied with. We express our conviction 
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that semi-annual examinations in each township is far better 
than to meet the candidates at central points and in larger 
classes. 

The whole number of teachers licensed during the school- 
year closing September 4th, 1871, was three hundred and 
twenty-six. Of these, twenty-three were first grade, ninety- 
nine second, and two hundred and four third. About ten per 
cent of all candidates were refused license. 

The whole number of teachers now licensed is one hundred 
and eighty-nine, of whom thirty-six are first, eighty-seven 
second, and sixty-six third grade. The whole number of 
teachers required to supply all the schools is one hundred and 
fifty. The average per cent of standing of first grades is 
ninety-two, of second grades eighty-eight, of third grades 
seventy-seven. The average of all grades is eighty-five per 
cent. The number of first grade licenses is nearly double 
those granted last year, which is a gratifying indication. In 
our examinations during the year we have uniformly pro- 
nounced ten words for spelling to each class. The words 
selected were test words, but of common occurrence. The 
deficiency in this branch is certainly alarming. The words 
pronounced during the examinations last past, were almost 
uniformly the following, viz: proper, prairie, miscellaneous, 
mapped, separate, recommend, moving, guardian, society, scien- 
tific ; and as strange as it may seem, the facts show only sixty 
per cent of all words correctly spelled. , It is our purpose to 
give this branch special attention during the present year, and 
we hope, at its close, to report progress. 

Our examinations have been partly oral and partly written, 
and we have carefully checked the examinations upon the scale 
of ten. The practice of accurate marking, and making such 
marking the basis of license and grading, has given the most 
satisfactory results. 

SCHOOL visitation. 

There are in Clinton county one hYLniie^i ^xiSi ^[Xl\\:V5 ^Oc^a^ 
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districts, requiring the services of one hundred and fifty teach* 
ers. To visit all the schools^ spending one-half day with each 
teacher, requires fifteen weeks of constant labor. As many 
schools only continue in session twelve weeks, we find it quite 
impossible, with greatest watchfulness and energy, to visit alL 
During the winter we visited one hundred and twenty schools. 
The whole number of visits made by the County Superintend- 
ent during the school-year as ascertained by the Inspectors' 
Seports was one hundred and seventy-two. Supposing the 
Directors make correct reports, my predecessor must hare 
visited fifty-two of the summer schools. Parental visitation 
is considerably improved. The Inspectors report three hun- 
dred and thirty-one visits by Directors, while the reports of 
two years ago report only two hundred and twenty-two visits. 
One district, Ovid village, reports seventy-five visits, which is 
certainly worthy of mention. But supposing the report from 
this district a mistake, the improvement in parental visitation 
may still be noted as commendable. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

It is gratifying to report that nearly every district is supplied 
with a house suited to its wants. There are seven graded 
schools, and the districts where these are found are now well 
supplied with school buildings. St. Johns has now about 
completed a second school building, which, with the old one, 
furnishes ample accommodations for the 593 scholars reported. 
The building is two stories high, constructed of brick, and is 
beautiful in design. Fractional District No. 1, Lebanon, has 
in process of erection a brick house, which, when completed, 
will be one of the best in the county. Several frame houses 
have been substituted for old dilapidated structures. Although 
several houses were badly scorched by the recent devastating 
fires, yet it gives us pleasure to report that none of them were 
rendered unfit for use. 
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COUNTY teachers' ASSOCIATIOK. 

The Clinton County Teachers' Association is accomplishing 
a good work. The members are somewhat irregular in attend- 
ance^ but notwithstanding this the attendance at each semi- 
annual meeting is all that we can reasonably expect I close 
this report with gratitude to the All Father for His blessings 
that have crowned the circling year; with thanks for the hos- 
pitality manifested by the patrons of our public schools; with 
a record of merit to those citizens and teachers who have so 
earnestly co-operated with us in furthering a cause which is 
the greatest one of families and of the State ; and we invoke 
the Divine benediction to aid in rendering our school system 
complete, and its influence upon the rising generation in the 
highest degree beneficial. 



EATON COUNTY— John Evans, Sup^t. 

As my term of ofiSce began on the first day of May last, I 
shall only give in this report the school work since that time. 

Number of school districts in the county 140 

" " school-houses in the county 145 

'•' " children returned in the county 8,221 

" " male teachers employed in the county 81 

« " female " " " " 234 

Whole number of teachers employed during the year... 315 

Average price per month paid male teachers 140 00 

" '' *' " " female '' 22 00 

Number of school visitations by County Superintendent 
since May 1. 1871 256 



J 
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Number of first grade certificates granted by me 19 

** '• second " " " " 51 

" " third " '' " '* 91 

Whole number of certificates granted by me 161 

Whole number of months school has been taught during 
the year by male teachers 290 

Whole number of months school has been taught during 
the year by female teachers. 796 

Whole number of months school has been taught during 
the year 1,086 

The Board of Supervisors limited the time to be employed bj 
the County Superintendent to two hundred and fifty days, and 
the salary to four dollars per day. 

The condition of school-houses is generally good throughout 
the county, but there is a general want of school furniture. 
There is a good degree of interest manifested by district offi- 
cers and school patrons. What they want is to know what is 
needed, and they will provide accordingly. 

The attendance of children has been fair, yet by no means 
what the schools haye merited. There is too great a variety of 
books in our schools, and nothing could work a greater good 
thai^ would a uniformity of text-books, and the people gener- 
ally, wherever I go, express but one opinion upon that subject, 
and that the correct one. 

Our teachers are generally succeeding well. And the fail- 
ures that do occur are for lack in government more than from 
all other causes combined. 

I am of the opinion that the standard required for teachers 
should be much elevated from what it now is. This may be 
done gradually, without injury to either teachers or patrons. 
Our county is already supplied with six graded schools and ono 
college, thereby placing the means of acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of the school work within the reach of every 
teacher. 
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We have one County Teachers' Association, at the meetings 
of which a full and thorough discussion is had upon the best 
methods of instruction, making the theory and art of teaching 
plain, so as to secure greater uniformity in the work, and by a 
comparison of the yiews of the best teachers be able to work 
more efficiently in the various localities where schools are 
being held. 

With all these advantages at hand may we not reasonably 
expect soon to see our schools take a position by which the 
morals of the people will be elevated, and our liberties as a 
nation made secure and lasting ? 



GENESEE COUNTY— C. A. Gower, Sup't. 

In assuming the duties of my office last May, I found myself 
to a great extent unacquainted with the condition of the 
schools and teachers in the county. I have therefore endeav- 
ored, during the past summer, to obtain an idea of the most 
prominent defects and necessities of the schools and teachers 
as a basis for future operations. 

I found in a majority of the schools a great multiplicity of 
text-books, and a great scarcity of school apparatus. The 
teachers were, as a whole, working faithfully, but in many 
cases with an evident ignorance of the proper methods of 
imparting instruction. , 

With a view to remedying the former of these defects, I 
called a meeting of school officers to consider the subject. 
Eecognizing the importance of having a uniformity of books 
in our schools, that meeting appointed a committee to select 
a list of books which would be desirable for use throughout 
the county. At a subsequent meeting the report of this com- 
mittee was adopted, and I believe bids fair to be very generally 
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acquiesced in. Many districts are also providing their schools 
with outline maps and dictionaries. 

I have urged upon teachers the importance of hetter prepar 
ration for their work, and am pleased to know that a large 
number have availed themselves of the excellent opportunities 
for normal instruction afforded by a few of our best schools. 

Despite the faithful endeavors of my predecessors in oflSoe 
to remedy the defect, I still find a great scarcity of those who 
are educationally qualified to teach. 

During the past year there have been built in the county 
seven substantial frame school-houses, and one commodious 
and beautiful brick building at the village of Flushing. 

Since the first of last May I have made one hundred and 
forty visits to schools, granted two certificates of the first 
grade, twenty-seven of the second grade, and eighty of the 
third grade. 

The spirit of improvement manifested by school oflicers, 
together with an evident desire on the part of most of our 
teachers to make themselves worthy and well qualified for the 
positions they occupy, warrants the hope that there will be 
a steady growth in the value of our schools. 



HURON COUNTY— C. B. Cottrell, Sup^t. 

The report from this county must necessarily be imperfect in 
a few particulars, from the fact that in two townships the 
Clerk% and also the Director's, records were burned, and noth- 
ing is known of their condition further than what I have 
gathered in the round of school visitation. In view of these 
facts, I deem it proper to briefly notice the desolation caused 
by the late disastrous fires, which swept over one-half the area 
of this county, destroying in its course villages, docks, mills, 
school and farm houses, crops, cattle, timber, and laid waste 
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inunense tracts of our forest lands. The property destroyed 
in estimated at 1925,000, without including the destruction of 
extensive tracts of pine and other valuable timber, which never 
can with any degree of accuracy be estimated. Suffice it to 
say that the loss is immense. Over one hundred sections or 
square miles of our timbered lands have been burnt over, and 
converted into "charred wastes '* and impenetrable windfalls. 
But, however extensive this loss of property, how is it to be 
compared to the loss of human lives, or to the destitution 
and suflfering which followed ? Charred remains were all that 
was left of several families, and many more only escaped meet- 
ing the same fate by taking refuge in the waters of Lake 
Huron. After the conflagration, four hundred and fifty-one 
families, comprising nineteen hundred and eighty-seven per- 
sons, found themselves objects of charity, — homeless and pen- 
niless, and the majority with scarcely any wearing apparel, — 
the terrible desolation having occurred in the night-time. 

Seventeen school-houses were completely destroyed. I here- 
with furnish you with a list, together with their valuations and 
other statistics : 

No. of Valua- 

District. tion. 

I.Paris 1180 

2. Paris 300 

3. Paris---- 100 

4. Paris .- 150 

1. Sand Beach 600 

2. Sand Beach 250 

I.Rubicon 2,000 

3. Eubicon 500 

LDwight 200 

I.Verona - 850 

l.Sigel 200 

3. Grant 175 

1. White Rock 500 

1. Sheridan "^^^ 

9 
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No. or VaIo*. 

OiBtrlct. Uim. 

1. SSherman tSOO 

2. Bingham 800 

2. White Rock 200 



Total amount of loss $7,305 



These valuations are taken from the reports of the School 
Inspectors^ consequently they include the school grounds, but 
neither the appendages^ apparatus, nor stationery, which per- 
haps were of as much value. These buildings, with only three 
exceptions, were frames ; and some of them, as their valuations 
indicate, better than are commonly found in newly organized 
and sparsely settled districts. 

In justice to the people of Forest Bay (Bubicoa, district 
No. 1), I wish to make mention of their fine school-house, 
which they had the misfortune of losing by the late fire. It 
was the best district school-house in the county, sufficiently 
large to seat one hundred pupils ; commodious, well seated, and 
well ventilated ; furnished with all the necessary appendages, 
and also with blackboards, outline maps, numeral frames, dis- 
secting and writing cards, books of reference, etc. This house 
was also used for a meeting-house and was their only place for 
worship. It was certainly an ornament to their little commu- 
nity, and a praise to its people. Nearly as much might be said 
about the school-house at Verona. 

The number of children between the ages of five and twenty 
years, reported from the " burned districts," is 751 ; between 
the ages of eight and fourteen years, 422, and the number that 
attended school any time during the past year was 420. The 
indebtedness of those districts is $685.86. It appears from the 
above statistics, that between four and five hundred children 
are at present deprived of the benefits of school, and unless 
assistance is obtained from the State or from other sources, I 
fear that their condition will not be bettered very soon. 
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Since the commencement of my term of office (1st May 
last), I have held public examinations in nearly etery town- 
ship in the county, and visited thirty-eight schools. I have 
also held fifteen special examinations, occupying at least one- 
half day for each. I have had thirty-three applicants for cer- 
tificates, and granted twenty-five, — three of the first, three of 
the second, and nineteen of the third grade. It has been 
found necessary to refuse a few applicants, three of them with- 
out even deeming it necessary to go through an examination. 
It became also necessary to annul one first grade certificate, 
the holder being totally incompetent to take charge of any 
school. You may perhaps be surprised at this statement 
when compared with the number of third grade certificates. 
With few exceptions the applicants were inexperienced teach- 
ers, and the certificates granted have been in strict compliance 
with the resolutions adopted at the Michigan State Associa- 
tion of County Superintendents. They bear upon their face 
the per cent of .questions correctly answered in each branch 
of study, and also the average marks secured. This mode of 
examination requires more time, but my experience demon- 
strates clearly to my mind its efficacy in stimulating to more 
thorough scholarship and improved systems of conducting 
schools. 

At the regularly appointed meetings few candidates pre- 
sented themselves for examination, as the teachers in the 
county had previously been well supplied with certificates, — 
hence the reason so few were granted since the commencement 
of my term of office. In addition to the above official labor, 
I procured and forwarded to every School Director in the 
county, three copies of the act " To compel children to attend 
school,'* and in the interior districts not convenient to post 
offices I delivered them in person. I shall use my utmost 
endeavors to have the requirements of that act complied 
with, that negligent parents and guardians may be brought to 
a sense of their duty. The passage of that «Le.\» \a ot\^ ^siSsNXNKt 
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indication which goes to prove that we are a '^ progresBiYe 
people/* 

I have also prepared blanks for " Term Reports,** and for- 
warded two to each teacher, requesting him to fill them and 
leave one copy with the Director, and forward the other to my 
office immediately after the close of the term. In these reports 
I shall have the name, age, number of days present and absent 
of each scholar m the county. I then propose forwarding 
appropriate certificates, or "cards of honor,** to those who 
have been most punctual and conducted themselves the best 
during the term. 

This county embraces an area of 870 square miles, with 
a population of nearly 10,(»00. There are twenty-two town- 
ships, and forty-eight school districts organized. The number 
of children between the ages of five and twenty years, as near 
as could be ascertained, is 2,878 ; and between the ages of eight 
and fourteen years, 1,400. The number that attended school 
during the year is 1,758. The number of teachers employed 
during the school year was 64, — 14 males and 60 females. 
The number of months taught by male teachers, 47J ; and 
by female teachers, 178. The number of school-houses built 
during the year, four; and school districts organized, six» 
The number of Directors who have made no report to School 
Inspectors, five. 

In respect to libraries, the old saying that "the less said 
about them the better,*' would still be appropriate. CaseviUe, 
Rubicon, and Sebewaing are the only townships having libra- 
ries worthy the name. In some townships the money belong- 
ing to that fund that had accumulated in their treasuries was 
used for the purpose of purchasing outline maps, dictionaries, 
etc. The money could be put to no better use, and I hope 
that the other towns will " go and do likewise.** 

The graded school in Port Austin, under superintendence of 
Prof. J. P. Teeple, assisted by Misses M. Green and Jennie 
Winsor, is steadily growing in favor and numbers. The Board 
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of Trustees are doing all in their power to make tliis a model 
school, and unlike most District Boards they make no charge 
for their services. At the commencement of the present 
school year a new department was organized in the school, and 
a third teacher employed. A resolution to admit non-resident 
pupils, on the payment of a moderate tuition fee, was adopted 
by the Board, and a number have already thus entered. Gra- 
ded schools have also been recently organized in the villages 
of Port Hope and Port Crescent, the former under the super- 
intendence of Miss Barbara Atkins, assisted by Miss Maggie 
McKale, both experienced and e£Scicnt teachers, and the lat- 
ter under Prof. E. D. Peebles, assisted by Mrs. Peebles. We 
must look to these schools in a great measure for a supply of 
teachers for the smaller schools throughout the county. The 
school in Port Austin has already furnished several, who arc 
doing eflScient service in that direction. 

The State Teachers* Institute (the first ever held in the 
county) was held in Port Austin in September, conducted by 
Hon. 0. Hosford, State Superintendent, and Prof. C. P. K. 
Bellows of the State Normal School. Although not so well 
attended as it should have been, it has nevertheless resulted in 
much good. The teachers in attendance expressed their deep 
interest in and approval of the methods of instruction pre- 
sented, and are striving to carry their resolution to adopt them 
into effect. 

The Board of Supervisors have allowed me for 125 days at 
$4 00 per day. 

Although I have endeavored to be brief in writing this 
report, yet I fear I have already exceeded the allotted space, 
and must come to a hasty conclusion. 

In regard to my own labors, I have only to say, in conclu- 
sion, that though conscious of having committed mistakes in 
the discharge of the trust confided to me, yet I have the satis- 
faction of knowing that they have resulted in good. 
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The following report was made by tho retiring Superintend- 
ent at the close of his term, April 30, 1871 : 

Sir — ^At the close of my term of office, I beg leave to report 
that, since the date of my last report, I have granted nine cer- 
tificates of the first grade, tiiirty-fivc of the second grade, and 
thirty-one of the third grade ; of which one of the first and 
three of the second grade have not been used in the connty, 
having been obtained by applicants for positions as teachers, 
which they did not secure, consequently have not taught 
under my supervision. I have not tho idea that my standard 
of grade is as high as is that of other counties, nor, perhaps, 
as uniform. Finding it impracticable to supply the county at 
present with teachers as fully qualified as is desirable, I have 
exercised a greater degree of leniency than I should have felt 
justified in doing if there was a surplus of resident teachers 
from which the District Boards might choose ; but the major- 
icy of our teachers are imported from without the county, and 
many districts are obliged to employ such teachers as o&r, or 
have no school ; and my object has been to offer a judicious 
inducement to the better class of teachers to remain among 
our people and their schools. From circumstances surround- 
ing them, a new country, newly and oftentimes defectively 
organized districts, variances and contentions among the 
people and in the District Boards, plenty of snow or water and 
mud obstructing the transit of teacher and pupils, and more 
mosquitoes and sand-flies annoying indoors and out, for sum- 
mer terms, many of our schools are just as ridiculous and 
inefficient (barely the name of a school) as were very many of 
the now best schools of our country in the elements of their 
beginning; and looking abroad upon what has been accom- 
plished in other days, by other hands, with similar appliances, 
I have taken a real pride in doing what I could see practical 
in the limited time allowed me, to assist these, elements to 
mature into riper and more efficient means for elevating the 
youth of our county in knowledge and virtue. 
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The Board of Supervisors of this county, at the session in 
October, 1869, allowed me to employ 70 days officially for the 
following year, during which time I visited the schools in 35 
districts, and all the townships then having schools, for the 
examination of teachers. 

The session of said Board for 1870, by a resolution, required 
me to visit every district in the county for the balance of my 
term, which I did previous to the 1st of March. There are 
now in the county 57 districts organized or in 'process of 
organization. It remains questionable if several of them 
succeed in having their legal term within the school year. 

While those spoken of are doing what they can, many 
others are doing nobly. The new house at Port Austin was 
completed and furnished at a cost of something over $5,000, — * 
a good house; and the School Board secured practical, live 
teachers, and have had an excellent school since the first of 
April, 1870. The house at Caseville was assumed by the dis- 
trict and paid for, — a very commodious and pleasant one for the 
district. 

At Port Crescent and Port Hope and Forest Bay they 
have built and furnished good houses, and are sharing the 
advantages thereof. 

Other districts have built anew, but smaller and less expen- 
sive, and others still have repaired and seated some with school 

furniture. 

Chauncy Chapman. 



INGHAM COUNTY— E. D. North, Sup^t. 

There are in this county 132 schools, — Lansing city not 
included, — that give employment during the winter term to 
146 teachers. Five or six districts, on account of the limited 

* A technicality of the Director prevented this amount properly appearing In b!L& 
report, it paseing direct from the township treat^ary to the coTitEQti^\nx^xsi^ NXve^ voXXsn^x- 
Ity of the Building Committee. He claimed he BhoxAd liot t«v^TX.\X.. \^^TS!kfcftL ^i^a^. 
the property passed into the possession of the diaXtVcl, Siii'QL \Jcifc TiVt^<i\«t ^w^^^r» 
report it. 
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nnmber of scholars^ arc iiaablc to support schools for more 
than one term during the year, 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Among our school-houses are found many relics of antiquity, 
but they are gradually giving place to better and more con- 
venient buildings. Four or five new houses have been built 
during the past year, and arrangements are being made to 
build several next season. 

APPARATUS. 

I think there is but one school supplied with good outline 
maps, while frames, globes, charts, etc., are almost unknown. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

An attempt has been made to secure uniformity of text- 
books; but here, as elsewhere, it has been only partially 
successful. 

VISITS. 

I have made 120 visits since the first of May. A few schools 
closed before I could reach them. In the early part of the 
season I found the. schools well attended, and many were pro- 
gressing finely ; but later, the larger scholars were obliged to 
remain at home, parents and children lost all interest in 
school, the teachers became discouraged, and the schools con- 
tinued with about one-fourth of the pupils in attendance. 

I have called the attention of the district oflScers to this 
matter, and very many have concluded to discontinue school 
during the latter part of July and the month of August, and 
to have three terms. — fall, winter, and spring, — instead of 
two, as heretofore. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

I have held oflBce examinations once a month, and this fall 
have held examinations throughout the county. One hun- 
dred and fifty-eight certificates have been granted, as follows: 
First grade, 5; second grade, 17; third grade, 136. Fifty-two 
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applicants have been rejected, and many more should have 
been. 

INSTITUTE. 

The State Teachers* Institute, held at Mason during the 
week commencing August 21st, and conducted by yourself 
and Profs. Estabrook and McLouth, of the State Normal 
School, was well attended, and excited an unusual degree of 
interest on the part of the teachers. 



ISABELLA COUNTY— C. 0. Curtis, Sup't. 

Owing to the illness and death of Superintendent Harbison, 
no annual report was sent from our county last year, and I can 
give but little information with regard to the schools during 
that period. As I was engaged in teaching when I received 
the appointment of Superintendent, I could devote but little 
time to the work of visiting schools, and of course could only 
get a general idea of their condition. 

It was determined by the Board of Supervisors that I 
receive as compensation four dollars per day, and visit each 
school at least twice during each term. This, I think, shows 
the position taken by our county on the Superintendency . 
question. Our people seem to have concluded that, if the 
system is a failure here, it must be the fault of the County 
Superintendent himself. 

At the examinations in the spring, I found that our teachers 
were in general very poorly qualified ; but enough were licensed 
to fill the schools for the summer term, and always with the 
recommendation that they prepare themselves for a more rigid 
examination in the fall. This course has proved to be a suc- 
cess, as not only are teachers better qualified, but the people 
are beginning to talk about the matter, and there is a call for 
good teachers even though quite high Tfag^a ^^ ^^kvxv^tA^^^ 
10 
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Oar teachers have gone bravely to work to master the sitna- 
tion. So I think we can safely assume that we are progressing. 

Fifty-seven teachers have been examined, of whom forty- 
seven have received certificates. Two have received first- 
grade, thirteen second grade, and thirty-two third grade. 

We have as yet no graded or union schools in the county, 
although something of the kind seems to be very necessary. 
Mi Pleasant and Salt Biver have each more pupils than can 
be successfully taught by one teacher. Mt Pleasant meets 
the case by building an addition to the school-house, and will 
have a primary and a higher department after the 1st of 
January. 

Our log school-houses are beginning to give place to neat 
frame buildings, and everywhere is noticeable the improve- 
ment in blackboards and other aids to the teacher. 

No Teachers' Institute has been held in the county daring 
the year. It is proposed, at the close of the State Institute 
which you have appointed to be held in December, to organize 
a County Teachers' Association, its meetings to be held in dif- 
ferent places in the county during the winter. We hope to 
interest the people as well as the teachers in this Association ; 
as, to insure the greatest success in our schools, it seems to be 
necessary to give the people a correct idea of what good schools 
really are. 

In visiting schools, I have found plenty of work. My plan 
has been to spend fully six hours in each school at my first 
visit, taking notes and making suggestions, and in some 
instances taking entire charge of the school, and teaching it 
as an example. My second visits have partaken more of the 
character of examinations. 

My thanks are due to the teachers for the readiness with 
which they have accepted suggestions, showing their desire to 
make the most possible of the Superintendent's visit. 

To the people of the county, I am under a debt of gratitude 
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for the aid and enconragement given me in the discharge of 
my duties, and for the generous hospitality with which I have 
everywhere been received. 



JACKSON COUNTY— W. Irving Bennett, Sup't. 

The school year ending with September, 1871, has been an 
unusually prosperous one in Jackson county. 

The attendance at our schools, notwithstanding an unusual 
amount of sickness, has averaged several per cent higher than 
ever before, while the large proportion of good schools, and 
the very small number of failures, have been sources of great 
satisfaction to me. 

It has been my design to keep within the limits of my 
county, all teachers whose services, either present or prospect- 
ive, were valuable in our schools, while at the same time 
endeavoring to stimulate and assist all in their arduous duties, 
— the younger teachers by suggestions and advice, the older 
by newer methods and devices, and all with encouragement, 
praise, and censure, properly tempered. 

My relations with the great body of the teachers of Jackson 
have been of the pleasantest nature, — receiving as I have, so 
many evidences of their confidence and cordial co-operation. 
How much this has contributed to render my labors pleasant 
and fruitful, may readily be imagined. 

The examination of teachers has been conducted strictly in 
compliance with all the legal requirements, examinations being 
both written and oral, and the standing in each branch care- 
fully computed and marked on the certificates. 

During the year there have appeared for examination 366 
applicants ; of this number, 5 received certificates of the first 
grade, 27 of second grade, 270 of third grade. 

A complete and permanent record is ke^^, o^ ^i^l^ ^\»st^icc«\% 
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of each applicant, in a book opened for that purpose, which is 
designed to afford to my snccessor all necessary data relative 
to former certificates. 

I have acted upon the firm conviction that the examination 
of teachers can be made a powerful lever in the cause of 
education, providing there be a uniform and inflexible basis^ 
<;ombined with sufiicient tlioroughness. Teachers are not, as 
a body, likely to qualify themselves beyond the demands made 
upon them, therefore it seems desirable to require as much as 
they can well bear, and to gradually increase the requirements 
and advance the standard. The more competent and enter- 
prising teachers readily coincide in the advance, and are 
prompt to meet the additional requirements, while the shift- 
less and unprogressive drop out of the lists, but with positive 
advantage to the school system. 

Not less pleasant is it to observe in this connection the 
reliance which is placed in certificates by all classes, when 
they are the product of rigid examinations and a thorough 
jsystem. 

The visitation of schools, which occupies so large a propor- 
tion of the Superintendent's time, has been prosecuted by me 
during 1G6 days of the school year, and 275 visits have been 
made. I have generally made a practice of spending a half 
day in each school, sometimes even more, occupying my time 
w -during my stay according to the condition and necessities of 
each school, sometimes finding it advantageous to conduct 
reviews and examinations, at other times to teach the idea of 
^ood discipline and order, and yet other times to act the inter- 
ested spectator, allowing the teacher to take his or her own 
method of showing the condition of the school. I invariably 
"take occasion to make remarks to the pupils, generally of an 
-encouraging nature, and to give such advice to the teacher as 
seems appropriate. In most instances, particularly during the 
winter season, I make efforts to secure the company of one or 
more of the officers or patrons in making visits at the schools 
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as the condition and needs of the same can be best bronght to 
their attention at such times, and their duties in connection 
therewith most thoroughly impressed. 

The number of new school-houses erected during the past 
year was five, the average cost of which would not vary much 
from one thousand dollars. Three of them were the oflfspring 
of poor ,and weak districts, where the closest of economy 
became necessary, and though they are substantial and tasty 
buildings, yet, as regards sittings and improvements, hardly 
what I should have desired. Several old buildings, also, have 
been so thoroughly remodeled and repaired as to be equivalent 
to new ones. There are, at present, very few of our school- 
houses but that are at least comfortable, though faults in 
modeling and constructing, and too economic use of paint, 
leave much to be desired in the matter of improvements. An 
especial effort has been made during the past season to remedy 
the present all but universal lack of apparatus in our district 
schools. I regard this deficiency as one of the crippling needs 
of our schools, and likewise one of the most difficult to obvi- 
ate. It is extremely rare that a majority in any district see 
the utility or importance of furnishing anything of this 
nature, and it is quite often the case that no amount of effort 
will induce them to perceive it. 

Just before the annual meeting, I wrote letters to quite a 
number of Directors, urging appropriations, by vote, for such 
apparatus as in each instance seemed most necessary. These 
appeals, in some instances, resulted successfully, and several 
sets of maps, globes, dictionaries, and charts have, in conse- 
quence, been purchased. But no such emulation exists in this 
matter, between districts, as in reference to school-buildings 
and grounds, and the appearances indicate that the want of 
apparatus will be a permanent one, unless legislative enact- 
ments are brought to bear in the matter. 

The condition of the graded schools in Jackson county 
is highly satisfactory, and though their number da^% XiSi\» 
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increase as I bad hoped and expected^ jet the progroM they 
exhibit and the liberality with which they are snstainedy 
betoken continued and increasing prosperity. The popular 
sentiment is so uniformly sound and strong in relation to 
them that there is little apprehension of any serious check to 
their onward progress. But the ungraded district schools, 
where three-fifths of our youth are receiving all the mental 
training and intellectual culture that they will ever receive, 
are very far yet from attaining that degree of eflBciency and 
prosperity that would characterize them under better senti- 
ments and heartier co-operation. 

Yet who, comparing the present condition of these same 
schools with that of ien, or even five years ago, can fail to see 
that the eflforts put forth in behalf of these schools have been 
crowned with fruition, notwithstanding our graded schools 
are largely builded up at their expense ? And who, thus see- 
ing and believing what has been accomplished in the past, can 
doubt as regards the future ? 

My school journal, " The Monitor,'' was continued during 
the past year, and upwards of eight thousand copies were 
published. As a vehicle of communication with the teachers 
and officers, it has become invaluable to me, while for publish- 
ing teachers' term reports, the roll of honor, and various 
notices, it is peculiarly useful. Term reports from teachers, 
showing the condition of their schools, have been rigidly 
required, while the practice of awarding cards of honor for 
certain attainments on the part of pupils has been continued 
with excellent results. 

The eflfbrts which have been made by the town clerks and 
myself have resulted, the present year, in a more correct set of 
reports than have ever before gone from Jackson county. I 
attribute this in part to having each school supplied with a 
register, and requiring term reports of teachers. These fur- 
nish, to some extent, data by which Directors can fill out por- 
tions of the report that hitherto have been ignored. Yet 
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these reports are creditable only by comparisoD^ and it will 
be necessary that a special effort be made each year in order 
that an approximation to accuracy be attained. 

The almost uniform kindness and co-operation that I have 
met from the people of my county during the whole of my 
service in office^ has not only given me heart and strength to 
prosecute my labors, but will remain as a grateful recollection 
of my life. 



KALAMAZOO COUNTY— Carrol L. Eood, Sup't. 

In submitting the following, my first report as County 
Superintendent of Schools, I can include (properly) but six 
months, from May 1st to November 1st, 1871. I shall there- 
fore confine myself to a brief statement of facts, as found by 
observation, and reference to Inspectors' reports, together with 
a short summary of the work performed during the summer ■ 
As there is no record for the^past year of the condition of the 
schools in the county, I can make no comparison between the 
past and present. I can safely say, however, that there has 
been a marked improvement during the summer term. 

But here let me say, the amount of work necessary to be 
performed, in order to bring the schools of the county up to 
that standard of excellence so much to be desired, is incom- 
patible with the means by which that labor is to be accom- 
plished. I believe that no one man can perform all the work 
necessary in a county containing so many schools as Kalama- 
zoo. Not only every week day, but every Sunday, and every 
night might be fully occupied, and yet much left undone. 

I have earnestly endeavored (and I think with good success) 
to impress upon the minds of teachers, school ofiScers, and 
parents, through the columns of the " County School JoumaV 
by lectures at my class and office examinations, and in d»a!o\ 
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converaation and school visitation^ the necessity of thorongh 
preparation and conscientious work npon the part of teachers, 
and of deep interest and untiring zeal upon the part of officers 
and parents. 

Until parents realize the importance, aye, the absolute 
necessity of school visitation on their part, and of giving their 
attention to school matters, we cannot hope for perfection on 
the part of teachers. Let i)eople give at least as much atten- 
tion to the treatment and instruction of their children while 
in school as they do to their various kinds of live stocky and 
we shall soon see a marked improvement in the grade of our 
common schools. 

I have to report the number of Directors* visits for the year 
as but two hundred and seventy-six, while, with the exception 
of a few favored districts, the visits by parents have been 
expressed by ciphers placed at the left of a decimal. 

A State Teachers' Institute was held in Galesburg during 
the last week in September. Sixty teachers were in attend- 
ance, and I think that good results will follow the instruction 
there given. 

Twelve regular examinations have been held in different 
parts of the county during this fall, besides a large number of 
office examinations during the spring and summer, which it 
was found necessary to hold in order to supply the different 
schools with teachers for the summer term. The examinations 
were both written and oral, continuing two days each, a por- 
tion of the time being devoted to general instruction in regard 
to school management, methods of instruction, etc. 

Several evening meetings have been held with apparent good 
success, and I intend making evening lectures a special feature 
of the winter's work. 

Thus far, I have issued a " County School Journal," for the 
benefit of teachers and school officers. In the future the 
sheet will be somewhat reduced in size, and issued monthly or 
semi-quarterly. 
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Since May 1st, 1871, I have granted certificates of the dif- 
ferent grades as follows: First, six (6); second, twenty-one 
(21) ; third, geventy-seven (77). 

From the records turned over to me by my predecessor. May 
1st, 1871, 1 find in force certificates of the different grades, as 
follows : First (from March 30th to May 1st), fifty-four ; 
second, one hundred and sixty- three ; third, one hundred and 
eighty-eight. Besides these, a large number of certificates 
were in force of which I have no stub record. 

Thus far my school visitation has been conducted as follows : 
Endeavoring, and in almost every case succeeding, in reaching 
a school before the opening of the session, I have examined (in 
company with some member of the Board when possible), the 
condition of the house inside and out, the out-houses, school 
yard, fence, etc., noted the presence or absence of necessary 
school furniture, the condition of the blackboard, cleanliness 
of the wall, floor, and desks, and the general appearance of 
neatness or otherwise in the teacher. After school was called 
I noted carefully the methods of instruction employed, making, 
from time to time, such suggestions as the necessities of the 
case seemed to demand, and satisfying myself as to what kind 
of work was being acconjplished by the teacher. By this 
means I have been enabled to offer with safety suggestions 
upon those points in regard to which teachers have needed 
assistance or instruction. In this manner one hundred and 
twenty-two schools have been visited, giving to each an 
average time of one half day. 

Although in several cases teachers have failed in their work, 
and schools have been closed in consequence, on the whole the 
schools of the county have been ordinarily successful during 
the summer. I say ordinarily, for I am obliged to confess that 
as a class our teachers are not conscientious enough in their 
work. Very many noble exceptions are found, where teachers 
are striving to elevate the morals and advance the educational 
qualifications of their pupils ; but there are far toQ Ta»x^ 
11 
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cases in which teachers do not seem to feel the responsibility 
of their position or the nobility of their calling. 

There are one hundr< d and forty-four school districts in the 
county, with an aggregate of one hundred and fifty-seven 
school-houses, of which one hundred and twenty-one are frame, 
and the remainder brick, with the exception of one log hoase 
in the township of Wakeshma. Of the frame houses, eleven 
are unfit for use for school purposes. Several of them, however 
are to be replaced by new buildings in the spring. 

The total valuation of school-houses and lots is reported at 
$236,388. 

Very few of the schools have yet availed themselves of the 
statutory provision relative to the purchase of school appa- 
ratus, many of the schools being in want of even a school 
register, though I purpose to have a proper register (and, I 
hope, a live teacher to keep it) in every school in the county, 
before spring. 

The district libraries are almost worthless, except in a few 
of the larger towns. 

In view of the general indifference of the public, and the 
inability of many district librarians to make a proper selection 
of books, I consider it hardly worth while to maintain the 
system of district libraries. 

The total number of school months taught during the year 
amounted to 1,067, with a fair average for each school. 

Although some are disposed to find fault with the "com- 
pulsory school law," I think it cannot fail, if properly admin- 
istered, in producing a salutary effect in very many districts. 

Total number of children in the county, 11,220.* Of these 
8^083 have been in public schools during some part of the 
year. 

The total resources of school districts are reported at $125,- 
719 31, with $30,972 25 expended for building, repairs, etc. 



* The reports to this oflSce make the nambcr 10,651, while the number of districts 
reported is six less than stated in this report. 
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I cannot close this report without expressing my conviction 
that the county superintendency is daily meeting with less 
opposition, and is steadily growing in favor with the people. 
I believe that a proper, conscientious discharge of the duties 
of the office is all that is necessary to remove all well-founded 
opposition, and fully prove the wisdom of those entitled to the 
credit of its adoption. 



KENT COUNTY— H. B. Fallass, Sup't. 

Again I have the pleasure of reporting to you a year of 
progress in the schools of Kent county. I say a year of pro- 
gress, not because the remark "our schools are improving" 
has become chronic with me, but because I think I can see 
plainly that our schools are growing better from year to year. 
It is a great pleasure to note the improvement of most classes 
that I have visited, over their work of a year ago. 

The year just closed has not only witnessed better schools 
than usual in this county, but those schools have been more 
satisfactory to the people. There have been but yery few 
failures, — less than one-fourth as many as during any pre- 
vious year for a number of years. 

The interest of the people in the cause of education appears 
to be steadily increasing. Quite a number of our district 
schools are now engaging their teachers by the year instead of 
for single terms, as has hitherto been the practice; and in 
many cases where this is not done directly, it is virtually, by 
employing the same teacher for several terms. 

The practice of compelling teachers of district schools to 
"board around" is, I am happy to believe, soon to be num- 
bered among the things that were. In this county it is 
already fast becoming obsolete. 

There have been seven new 8choo\-\iO\3L^e^\iMW\» ^"vmxi^*^^ 
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past year. Three of these are brick. Several of them are 
furnished with nice iron-framed seats and desks. A few of 
the old houses have been repaired, and these neat and con- 
venient desks substituted for the old rickety wooden ones that 
have made such fine music for bad boys so many years. 

I have visited nearly all of the scliools in the county (abont 
200 in number), during the past year. I have volunteered 
considerable advice, not only to teachers but to district officers, 
having sent them several circulars during' the year upon 
various subjects. Below I give a copy of the last one, which 
was read at the annual school meeting : 

Grand Kapids, Aug. 21, 1871. 

Mr. , School Director : 

Dear Sir — I send you this circular containing a few suggestions 
about the needs and the management of schools, which, if you please^ 
may be read at your annual school meeting : 

BEST MONTHS FOR SCHOOL TERMS. 

Experience has shown that they are generally nearly or quite worthless 
during July and August. By having three terms instead of two, the 
year may be so divided as to bring the long vacation in these months. 
Let the fall term commence soon after school meeting, and continue 
about eight weeks. After a vacation of one or two weeks the winter 
term of four months should commence. This will end in season to give 
you another vacation of two weeks, and a spring term of three months, 
if you desire it, and still close before the extreme heat of summer ren- 
ders it impossible for the teacher to keep up the interest of the schooL 
To this plan there is one objection: the very bad roads in the spring 
often injure the schools ; but this is not half so fatal to them as the 
intense heat and the very busy times of the last two summer months. 

If nine months is more school than you can afford, perhaps it might be 
better to have only two terms in a year. Then the winter term, for 
four months, may commence the last week or the last but one in October, 
and yet have time for a vacation of two or three weeks in the spring, 
and another four months term before July. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Of the necessity of a uniformity of books, I have twice before given you 
my opinion. By neglecting to establish a regular series of books for a 
school, officers compel the patrons of that school to waste their money 
in purchasing books that are often thrown out within a year, to gratify 
some whim of a new teacher. But what is of vastly more importance, 
it lessens the interest of the school, and, in many cases, wastes fully one- 
third of the teacher's time in hearing extra classes. 
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APPARATUS. 

Many of our school-houses are without a dictionary, without a globe, 
without wall maps, without even a good blackboard ; and yet a teacher 
is expected to do thorough work ; an utter impossibility without aome 
apparatus. If a good school is desirable, that desire should be mani- 
fested by furnishing the implements with which to work. 

SCHOOL oftoUNDS. 

Last, but not least, comes the matter of improving school grounds. 
Some of our school yards are nicely fenced, and are planted with shade 
trees, making them ornaments to the country, but for every one such as 
this, we may find ten that are a disgrace to the community in which they 
are situated. More than half our school-yards have but one decent 
privy, and often we find them with nothing of the kind but a skeleton. 
Common decency should secure two good out-houses for every school- 
yard. 

Hoping, if any of the above remarks apply to your district, means 
may be taken to remedy the matter, I remain 

Yours, most respectfully, 

H. B. FALLAS8, 
County Superintendent. 

The results of these circulars, or \n spite of them, are, that 
our schoQls are so arranged that most of them will close by 
the first of July, and nearly or quite half of them will have 
nine months school ; that we are but little troubled with a 
mixture of text-books; that many districts have purchased 
dictionaries, globes, and maps, and that there is a marked 
improvement in the appearance of school-yards. 

I now send nearly all notices, circulars, etc., directly to 
Directors or to teachers, instead of sending through the town- 
ship clerks. I am enabled to do this by the liberality of our 
Board of Supervisors, who pay my printing, postage, and 
stationery bills, in addition to $1,500 a year salary. I cannot 
refrain from contrasting this with the mean, stingy, and 
niggardly disposition of some Boards, where they cut down 
the Superintendent's time and wages to the lowest figure, and 
then complain because they do not visit all the schools, or 
accomplish more for them, and unite their voices in one 
tremendous curse of the system " because it costs so much.*' 
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EXAMINATIONS. 

These are far from being what they should be, but the 
-wonder is that thej should be so good as they are, when we 
are so far from any school where a teacher can receive any 
professional education. What we need is a Normal School at 
Grand Eapids, or somewhere in this part of the State. May 
the time not be far distant when we may have it ! 

My requirements have been about the same for the different 
grades of certificates as those of the other Superintendents 
throughout the State, except that I have required a knowledge 
of the Constitution of the United States. I base my certifl- 
catv^s almost wholly upon the educational qualifications of the 
teachers, because I have found that, somehow teachers that 
know something are apt to have scholars that know some- 
thing, but those that are ignorant are almost certain to make 
their scholars ditto. 



LAPEER COUNTY— J. H. Vincent, Sup't. 

This report will embrace the record of my oflBcial labor 
from November 1, 1870, to November 1, 1871. The number 
of public schools remain the same as in my last report, — one 
hundred and twenty-five. Number of days devoted to official 
work, two hundred and twenty-one. Number of visitations, 
sixty-five; but a few over half of the schools visited. 

examinations. 

Number of persons examined for teachers' certificates, three 
hundred and fifteen. Number of certificates granted, two 
hundred and eighty-five, as follows : Twelve first, thirty-five 
second, and two hundred and thirty-eight third grade. 

Regular examinations of teachers were held during tlie 
months of March, April, September, and October. Owing to 
the limited time granted by the Board of Supervisors, each 
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candidate was charged one dollar after the regular examina- 
tions this fall, thereby giving me more time to attend to other 
business, visiting schools, holding Institutes, etc. 

SCHOOLS. 

During the year one defunct district has been resuscitated, 
built a new school-house, and gone to work in good earnest. 

The city of Lapeer has built a brick school-house in Ward 
No. 4, and judiciously seated it with iron-frame seats. 

Several districts have built new school-houses, reseated old 
ones, fenced the yards, and set shade trees. The schools are 
steadily improving, which, I trust, will continue so to do. A 
number of districts have purchased a set of Prof. S. J. Wing's 
National Business Charts, from which a good amount of 
information can be obtained. The Board of Supervisors allow 
me two hundred days, at three dollars per day. 

May thevpeople prosper and oppose a return to the old town- 
ship system, but continue to advance in the cause of education. 



LEELANAW COUNTY— S. Steele, Sup*!. 

I herewith submit my first annual report of the state and 
condition of the schools in Leelanaw county. 

Permit me to remark that new counties upon the borders 
of civilization cannot hope to rank in educational attainments 
with the older portions of the State. We are sadly deficient 
in many of the facilities that go into the composition of good 
schools. The greatest wants in this county are suitable school 
buildings and good teachers. Some organized districts are 
without any house whatever, and others have only inferior 
accommodations. These defects will in time be obviated, and 
have been, in some respects the past year. The best qualified 
teachers will not go into poor houses and teach for lo^ ^^^'e^- 
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We cannot, therefore, select from tlie best class of teachers^ 
but must take the best of those that offer themselves. I know 
of nothing so high in price as a poor school teacher, if they 
urould teach for nothing. I am happy to say that we have in 
this county some teachers that would honor any district school 
in which they might be placed; and we hoi3e to improve 
others. 

We have in this county thirty-seven districts, three of which 
have been organized this summer. Some of the smaller dis- 
tricts only have schools during the summer months, and 
employ female teachers; consequently many of the older chil- 
dren are kept from school entirely. The want of uniformity 
in books, as also globes and maps, is deeply felt, and will, 
doubtless, in many instances, be supplied soon. We have but 
one graded school, which is located at Northport It employs 
this term only two teachers, both of which are ladies. 

The government schools have been discontinued among the 
Indians, and their children are expected to come in the 
respective districts in which they reside for the future. Some 
are alreadv in attendance, and others- will attend this winter. 

The beneficial effect of the compulsory law of last winter 
is already seen, and will greatly assist in the education of the 
neglected children of sparse settlements. 

I have visited most of the summer schools, and intend to 
renew my visits this winter where they are in operation. 

I have granted certificates as follows: First grade, one; 
second grade, seven ; third grade, eighteen. Some of these 
have been given with great satisfaction, — others reluctantly, 
and I was obliged to act upon the maxim that a poor teacher 
was better than none at all. I have, however in all cases, 
insisted upon good moral qualities as absolutely prerequisite 
in a teacher. 

Allow me, in conclusion, to assure you of my most hearty 
co-operation in the most noble of all enterprises, — that of 
elevating the standard of education among the masses. Mich- 
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igan has already attained high rank among the States of the 
Union for her edncational position. She deserves all praise 
for her wisdom in being first to enact the compulsory law. I 
certainly feel proud to be a citizen of such a State. Others 
will, without doubt, imitate her noble example, for a measure 
so prolific of good cannot long be overlooked by sister States. 



LENAWEE COUNTY— W. Stearns, Sup't. 

The annual report from this county must needs be short 
and imperfect, for the reason that I have not the means of 
making it, inasmuch as the condition of the schools was 
unknown to me at the time I assumed my duties, and I have 
as yet been unable to visit all the schools of the county. Nor 
are there sufficient data at hand to complete a report. Prom 
my observation thus far, I am led to believe there is an 
improved degree of interest manifested in our primary schools, 
but that there is still chance for improvement in that direction. 

I have endeavored, by calling attention to the condition of 
houses, qualifications of teachers, diversity of text-books, etc., 
to awaken a new interest and pride in the schools of this 
county, and I have reason to believe I have not been wholly 
unsuccessful. The County Superintendent system was never 
favorably received in this county by a large number of people; 
though it has the hearty support of nearly all who are inter- 
ested in the cause of education. Whether it can be made 
more satisfactory, can be better answered hereafter. There has 
been quite a little discussion concerning the compulsory edu- 
cation law, and from the first it seems to have been regarded 
as alaw that will be seldom enforced. 

A number of new brick houses have been built during the 
year, and others will be built next summer. There are very 
many good houses in the county, and a large number tk^i ^s^^ 

12 
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not so good,— some, in fact, unfit for use. The attempt to build 
new houses in some districts meets with uniform opposition^ 
and the minority are in despair. The wealthy ones say, the 
house was good enough for their children, and it is good 
enough for others, aud I suppose it will so remain unless Leg- 
islative interference should compel a change. 

The work of the Superintendent for the year may be summed 
up as follows : Whole number of teachers to whom certifi- 
cates were granted during the year, to September 1, 1871, 
482, of which Mr. Bateman granted as follows: Ten first, 
two hundred and eight second, and two hundred and twenty 
third grade. I gave five first, six second, and thirty-three third 
grade, and rejected twenty-five. I have no means of knowing 
how many were rejected by Mr. Bateman. I suspended several 
certificates, and revoked two. The number of schools in the 
county is 200. Number visits made by Mr. Bateman, 140; 
number made by me, 128, being made in 125 different districts. 
The number of districts not visited during the year, as per 
report of Directors, is 38. This would not have occurred had 
I known where Mr. Bateman had not been. 

There are graded schools as follows: Clinton, Clayton, 
Blissfield (2), Hudson (2), Deerfield, Palmyra, Morenci, Addi- 
son, and Tecumseh. The schools at Tecumseh embrace the 
central buildings, two small branch houses, and one fine large 
two-story branch building. The union schools of Adrian and 
of Hudson (West Side) are incorporated, and not under the 
supervision of the County Superintendent. There is a private 
academy at Medina, aud a private school in the town of Baisin. 
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LIVINGSTON COUNTY— P. Shields, Sup't. 

I take pleasure in saying that the schools of this county 
generally are in a prosperous condition. The idea is fast 
becoming prevalent in the popular mind, that our educational 
interests are of first importance. There is an average of seven 
and one-half months school for each district in the county 
during the past year, and about 90 per cent of all the children 
have attended school some portion of the year. 

Many of the school-houses have been repaired, and supplied 
with more appropriate furniture, and a number of fine new 
buildings have been erected during the past season, and prep- 
arations are being made to build in other districts next year. 
These facts indicate that there is with us^ on the whole, a 
growing feeling in favor of the proper education of the young. 
Yet the fact cannot be ignored, that there are localities in 
which there is a great lack of interest in educational matters, 
and I am sorry to say that there are instances here of citizens, 
and even school officers, who at least indirectly oppose all our 
eflfbrts to raise the standard of the schools ; and this opposi- 
tion has recently received an impulse by our Board of Super- 
visors, who have in a measure retarded our efforts, by limit- 
ing the time of the Superintendent to a less number of days 
than is necessary to perform the work of his office. But per- 
haps this condition of things may be regarded only as a 
distempered state of popular opinion, which it is hoped will 
be changed in the future, by public lectures in the rural 
districts, and by all other means available. 

When I assumed the duties of my office on the 1st of May 
last, I found nearly all the schools of the county in session. 
I then commenced the work of visiting them, and succeeded 
in visiting a large majority of them during the summer term. 
I regard this part of the Superintendent's work with great 
favor, as it affords the best means of becoming acquainted 
with the real wants of the schools, of correcting any prevalent 
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errors on the part of the teacher^, and of discovermg the 
teacher's abilities to manage and govern a school, and my 
experience has convinced me that in a large proportion of the 
schools., we need on tlie part of the teacher a higher state of 
mental culture, and a better knowledge of the methods of 
instruction. In view of this fact, and regarding Normal 
classes as the best means we have of elevating the standard of 
teachers, I advertised that I would assist with the training 
of the class to be formed at Howell, in the fall. The class 
there was large, numbering 4G members, who were thoronghlj 
drilled in all the primary studies, and in the theory and art of 
teaching. 

This work was immediately followed by a State TeacherEi 
Institute, held at Howell, commencing 16th October and con- 
tinuing five days, which was attended by 129 of our teachers, 
showing that there is here an appreciation of Institute work. 
Public examinations w^ere held in each township to examine 
teachers for the winter schools. One hundred and thirty- 
eight persons applied for certificates, twenty-three of whom 
were rejected as not being qualified to teach. There were 
granted three certificates of the first grade, eleven of the 
second, and one hundred and one of the third. I hope cir- 
cumstances will soon allow some of those now licensed to be 
dropped from the list of teachers who will be deemed qual- 
ified to take charge of our schools and give direction to that 
mass of mind which in a few years will control the affairs of 
our Kepublic. 



MANISTEE COUNTY.— J. W. Allen, Sup't. 

The duties of County Superintendent of Schools in this 
new and sparsely settled county call into requisition great 
versatility of talent and facility of resources. He must sow 
in faith, learning to labor and to wait. He will be tempted 
often to dig in the earth and bury the one talent. 
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obstacles in the way. 

Most of the settlers in the rural districts are "homestead- 
ers." The homestead law operates against the interests of the 
schools by dividing the public domain into tracts too large for 
the occupant to cultivate. Thus our school districts are often 
large in area, with few inhabitants. The first settlers defer as 
long as possible the building of school-houses, waiting for the 
tax-payers to "prove up/' and the result is, we have too many 
poor log school-houses. But it is cheering to know that our 
schools have kept pace with the improvements of the country. 
While Manistee city was a small village, the union school- 
house was built at the cost of $25,000, requiring 80 per cent 
of the taxable property of the district to raise that amount; 
and the school has been sustained with the same liberality up 
to the present time. 

There are many rural districts that make comparatively 
great sacrifices to sustain a school six months in a year. 

The increasing demand for experienced and well qualified 
teachers is a happy augury for the future success of the public 
schools of the county. How. to secure such teachers is a diflB- 
cult problem. We are not able to obtain them from abroad. 
The young teachers of the county are earnest and enthusiastic. 
Their opportunities for education have been limited, but their 
desire to thoroughly qualify themselves is a hopeful sign. 

I have opened a training school for teachers for a term of 
two weeks, hoping that a permanent Normal School may grow 
out of it. 

The plan of holding an Institute and an examination at the 
same time has been adopted as a matter of economy. For the 
want of a uniformity of text-books, one-half the time of our 
teachers is spent to no purpose, and the mental stimulus of 
mind upon mind in large classes is lost. I am in hopes of 
securing a uniformity of text-books throughout the county at 
an early day. 

I am often solicited by School Boards to grant certificate,^ ta 
teachers of limited qualifications, on ttie gtoxxxiSL \Jol^^. ^^^"^ 
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school is "backward," — that only the primary branches are 
required. I have endeavored to correct this fatal mistake, and 
persnade them that the best qualified teachers are required for 
the primary schools, — those who possess, in an eminent degree, 
aptness to teach. 

Grammar, as taught in the schools of the county, does not 
make correct and ready speakers and writers of the English 
language. Parsing, committing to memory definitions and 
rules, may be very good mental discipline, but gives the pupil 
very little practical knowledge of the language. 

I have instructed the teachers to give oral lessons in sen- 
tence-making at as early an age of the pupil as possible, and 
to continue it until they are prepared to study grammar and 
write compositions. 

The study of higher arithmetic and algebra by pupils in 
the common schools, to the entire neglect of book-keeping 
and the natural sciences, seems of doubtful propriety in my 
estimation. 

I have granted four certificates of the first grade, five of the 
second grade, thirty-six of the third grade. In some cases, 
those receiving certificates have not been employed as teachers. 
It does not seem to me the best time and place, either to give 
instructions to teachers or to point out their deficiencies, in 
the presence of their pupils. I shall try the experiment of 
teachers' meetings, when this can be done with greater 
propriety. 

In conclusion, I am happy to add that my interest in, and 
love for, the duties of my office have steadily increased. This, 
perhaps, I may accept as some evidence of future success. 



MECOSTA COUNTY— H. C. Peck, Sup't. 

Mecosta county has 14 organized townships, and one city, 
in which are 45 school districts.* We have two graded schools 



* Reports arc receWed ttom 41. 
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in the county, one in Big Eapids and one in Morley. The 
former, under the able direction of Prof. Burst, is rapidly 
assuming the character and usefulness of a first-class school. 

The high school or academic course embraces the higher 
English branches, and both ancient and modern languages. A 
completion of the common school course requires ten years ; 
that of the academic course, four years in addition to the 
common school course. 

It consists of four departments, — primary, intermediate, 
grammar school, and high school. There are now employed 
eight teachers, and the school is rapidly increasing in numbers, 
it having doubled in two years past. The school is quite 
thoroughly graded, and well classified in all its departments. 

There have been adopted three general courses of study, 
known as the common school course, the tfeacher's course, and 
the academic course. 

The common school course embraces all studies commonly 
known as English branches, including XJ. S. History. 

The teacher's course includes all branches necessary to a 
first grade certificate, in addition to lectures on school govern- 
ment. 

The other graded school is Morley, The school-house, a 
fine, two-story wood building, is just completed, and is an 
honor to the district and the men who projected and com- 
pleted it.* It has been occupied the past year in an unfin- 
ished state, but the school, under the excellent management 
of Mr. L. G. Palmer, has attained a fine reputation for a 
Bchool of its age. Mr. Palmer is employed for another year, 
and the outlook is encouraging. 
• The following general statistics are suggestive : 

The whole number of children between five and twenty 
years is 2,043 ; whole number of children attending school 
1,519; \^hole number of months taught 254^; whole num- 
ber of persons employed as teachers 80; average number 
of months by each teacher 3 29-160; whole amount T^aldfet 

*No such school is reported "by l\ielii«p«cXoT«» 
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teachers' wages $10,343 75; whole amount paid for males 
•4,175 75; whole amount paid for females, $6,168 00; total 
expenditure for all school purposes, $22,795 87. 

That but a trifle over three-fourths of all the children 
between five and twenty years of age are registered as attend- 
ing school any portion of the year is to be regretted. But it 
is not altogether chargeable to parents and guardians. The 
alternate, or odd-numbered, sections of land in a portion of 
the county have been, and still are, held by the railroad com- 
panies; other tracts by lumbering, speculating and canal com- 
panies ; so that only sections cornering each other could be 
settled. And it is a rare thing to find one of these, some part 
of which is not held by non-residents. The difficulty, there- 
fore, of getting settlers enough together to maintain a respect- 
able school is apparent; and especially if it be considered that 
beaten roads in winter, and most other conveniences of denser 
settlements, are wanting. But most of these lands are now in 
the market, and hundreds of families are making for them- 
selves homes upon them. 

Section 109 provides that " The Township Treasurer shall 
retain in his hands, out of the money collected by him, after 
deducting the amount of tax for township expenses, the full 
amount of school taxes on the assessment roll, etc." In many 
of these new townships the Treasurer does not collect more 
than enough for township expenses. The two-mill tax, 
intended for school purposes, is therefore used for township 
expenses, and, singularly enough, while the law provides for 
the supply of all other claims of townships from the return 
tax, there is no provision for the return of this school fund 
from any source. Hence, these people, who more than any 
other in the State need the aid intended by the law, are 
deprived of it, and, while they are least able of any people in 
the State, are compelled to support their schools by special 
taxes chiefly. This is often a great hardship. It seems to me 
that some additional legislation is necessary in this direction. 
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It seems to me, also, that if the districting of the townships 
were left to the Township Boards, — with the right of appeal, 
perhaps, to the Board of Supervisors, — and the Directors- 
reports forwarded to the County Superintendents, the work 
would be greatly simplified, and returns would be much ftiller 
and more accurate. 

As shown by the records in this oflSce, certificates have been 
granted during the year as follows: First grade, 8; second 
grade, 46 ; third grade, 49. 

The teachers presenting themselves for examination this fall 
are generally much better qualified than those examined last 
spring. There is an increased desire on their part to fit them* 
selves to teach correctly what they teach. A commendable 
interest is also manifested by District Boards, in the improve* 
ment of the schools. There is great want, however, of uniform 
mity in the text-books, and internal finish, furniture, and 
apparatus of many of the school-houses. A number of 
respectable houses have been built the past year, and some of 
them elegantly furnished with best patent seats and desks. 
On the whole, the prospect is encouraging. 



MIDLAND COUNTY— Isaac Swift, Sttp't. 
This report to the Department, being my first, will doubt- 
less partake more of the nature of a relation of the condition 
of school affairs as I have found them in our county, than of 
. progress from some point in the past. It will cover the ground 
of six months' experience from the first of May, 1871. Dur- 
ing that time I have endeavored to find out and visit all the 
schools of the county at least once while the summer term 
was in progress. I have made, in all, thirty-two visits, in 
which I have tried to be of some service to teachers and 
school officers. Sixteen third grade certificates, four second 
grade, and one first grade, have been granted to those deenaed 
qualified to receive them. The newness of our coxxxv^rj ^s^.^ 
13 
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the feebleness of onr districts have furnished small indace- 
mentB to teachers of higher grades to try their lot amongst 
us, though we rejoice in the prospect before us of continually 
making this state of thing? better. 

There are now twenty-three organized districts in the county, 
one of which is organized as a union school, with three com- 
petent teachers employed ; another is in progress of gradation, 
employing two teachers. Besides these, there are three or four 
schools in the organized towns of Oladwin county, that haye 
been under our care and have looked to us for teachers. 

In the past six months two new districts have been organ- 
ized, and one new frame school-house built. The union 
school of Midland City is to have a new school building by 
another year; probable cost, 420,000. The work is already 
under way. The fire destroyed four of our school-houses, 
which fact will doubtless retard our school interests somewhat 
this winter. 

As one result of the State Institute held here this fall, we 
have organized a County Teachers' Association, which gives 
promise of being a means of great good to our teachers. It 
is the first trial of anything of the kind in our county. Thus 
step by step we think we can trace our progress, as we have 
been laying the foundations for greater and better work in 
the future. With the great band of toiling, patient workers 
in the schools all over our State and country, we are trying ^o 
do our part toward making our nation the best educated of 
nations, and our State the most advanced in all the sisterhood 
of States. 



MONROE COUNTY— Elam Willard, Sup't. 

The improvements shown in our school interests are truly 
gratifying. I have made the following synopsis from the 
reports of the years 1869, 1870, and 1871 : 
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, There are at present one hundred and forty-eight teachers 
holding certificates. Nearly all have had more or less experi- 
ence in teaching. As near as I can tell, one hundred and 
thirty-nine teachers will be employed during the present 
winter. I have visited every school in the county during the 
past year, most of them twice, having made two hundred and 
thirty-six visits in all. My intercourse with teachers, school 
' officers, and patrons has been uniformly pleasant. There have 
' been scarcely any total failures, and the jier cent of teachers 
; that have given good satisfaction has greatly increased. My 
' system of term reporting is becoming more successful. I 
J adopted last term the accompanying blank, requiring the 
teacher to fill out two — one for the Director and one for my- 
self. I have received seventy-five reports in all from the 
schools the past summer. In answer to the question, "What 
books or periodicals have you read treating upon the subject 
of education?" thirty-two gave the name of some book or 
paper, and forty-three failed to report anything. The lack of 
special instruction for the business of teaching, and the diffi- 
culty experienced in getting teachers to study up their pro- 
fession (as all have the opportunity), is one of the most serious 
hindrances in the way of our progress. That the teachers of 
this county are improving in this respect, you have had the 
best of evidence in our Teachers' Institutes. At the State 
Institute held at Petersburgh this fall, one hundred names 
were enrolled, and but four absent marks appear on the rolL 
^ On the fourth day of the session every one enrolled was pres- 
; ent, both forenoon and afternoon. I can sum my whole report 
up in a few words : The schools of Monroe county are in good 
, condition, and in every respect improving very fast. 



OTTAWA COUNTY— Charles S. Fassett, Sup't. 

My work as County Superintendent commenced on the 1st 
' daj of May last. Since that titne I have traversed the entire 
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county, visiting nearly all the school districts, and a majority 
of the schools that have been in session during the summer. 

There appears to be in this county very little, if any, oppo- 
sition to the system of County Superintendency among the 
frieifds of our common schools ; indeed, not a word has been 
expressed in my hearing deprecatory to the system. I have 
been kindly received everywhere, and among all classes. And 
while we have reason to deplore the want of sufficient personal 
attention of school officers and patrons to their schools, we 
have equal reason to be encouraged by the general interest 
manifested by our people in building school-hougfes and pro- 
viding ways and means for supporting schools. The urgent 
demand here seems to be for thoroughly qualified teachers, a 
more elevated standard of education, better schools; and our 
teachers express a desire to qualify themselves to meet this 
demand. 

I found many school buildings sadly out of repair ; some by 
far too small to accommodate the children of the respective 
districts, a number of blackboards in poor condition, a few 
schools without chalk or crayon, and many without a diction- 
ary, outline maps, or charts. 

The want of a uniformity of text-books has been paralyzing 
to the efforts of scores of our teachers. Many school officers, 
however, express a willingness to remedy this evil. 

I have conducted .the examinations, wherever circumstances 
would permit, very much after the plan of a Teachers' Insti- 
tute, — discussing the philosophy of teaching, the best methods 
of governing a school, etc., etc. I have found the teachers, as 
a class, much more deficient in learning than I had expected. 
Candidates for examination number 140. I have granted cer- 
tificates as follows : First grade 6, second grade 15, third 
grade 87. 

I have commenced publishing quarterly a small journal 
devoted to the educational interests of the county, which is 
gratuitously distributed among teachers, school officet^^ ^^A. 
patrons. 
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SAGINAW COUNTY— J. S. OooDiiAN, Sup't. 

Once more there devolves upon me the duty of making a 
report of the work of another year of labor as County Super- 
intendent of Common Schools. Each week of the year just 
past has brought with it its duties and sometimes its difficul- 
ties and annoyances. I find, as the years roll on, a constant 
increase in what may perhaps be called the office (or in-door) 
work of the County Superintendency. Questions of every 
conceivable character, connected with our educational work, 
are submitted to the County Superintendent. Nor are these 
questions by any means confined to his legitimate and appro- 
priate sphere of duty. Division of school districts; duties of 
school officers; legality of action in certain doubtful cases; 
disposition of school funds; use of school-houses, and, last 
but not least, whether two women, one of whom owns a heifer 
and the other a pig, have a right to vote in district meetings. 
Such are among the matters brought to the notice of the 
Superintendent, and on which his decision is most earnestly 
requested. Of course, to many of these applications there is 
but one answer to be given. They are outside of the Superin- 
tendent's field of work ; and yet, when all parties want advice, 
and seem willing to accept it, a few words may often accom- 
plish much good, or prevent much contention. So far as the 
more direct duties of the office arc concerned, the results may 
be summed up in a few lines. 

During the year ending October 31, 1871, 1 have examined 
two hundred and, seven applicants, of whom one hundred and 
eighty-seven have received certificates, while twenty have 
failed to reach the standard required. Of this one hundred 
and eighty-seven, three have received first grade, twenty-six 
second grade, and one hundred and fifty-eight third grade 
certificates. 

With reference to this part of the work I would say that I 
am endeavoring to raise the standard of examinations, but 
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find it slow work, — so slow that at times I am almost dis- 
couraged. The truth is, we have not in Saginaw to-day, and 
we never have had, anything like enough well qualified teach- 
ers to supply the demand. Almost weekly am I asked to 
furnish good competent teachers, and that, too, at what I con- 
sider fair wages for a district school, while I am utterly unable 
to meet the request Marryings and migratings have taken 
off not a few of our best teachers, nor is the lack easily sup- 
plied. During the month of April I held my usual Teachers^ 
Institute, and, though the attendance was not as large as I 
could wish, the sessions were pleasant and, I trust, profitable 
to all concerned. With reference to the coming spring, I am 
quite at a loss, being very undecided whether to hold a single 
Institute of four weeks, or three or four of about five days 
each in different parts of the county. The longer Institute 
is attended with considerable expense in the way of board, 
which seems to render the attendance small, and it may bo 
the shorter course can be profitably tried for at least one 
season. 

During the year I have made about one hundred and sixty- 
five visits, and have found the schools in general in a prosper- 
ous condition. Of course there are exceptions, but I am glad 
to be able to say that these are exceptions. I think it safe to 
say that progress is being made in the right direction. I pro- 
pose, in connection .with my winter series of visits to the 
schools, to call together the school oflScers of the several town- 
ships, that we may consult together on matters pertaining to 
the general interests of our school work. I also design, dur- 
ing the coming summer, to encourage and attend township 
school picnics, believing that if rightly conducted they will 
materially aid in our educational work. 

In common with other sections of our commonwealth, this 
county has suffered quite extensively from the fires of the past 
fall, having lost no less than eight school-houses. Six of these 
were consumed in what we may perhaps style the general con- 
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flagratiou. The other two were bunied at au earlier period 
in the year. Whether this loss will cause a total failure in the 
winter school in any district, I have not yet learned, though 
my impression is that it will not. 

From a review of the Inspectors' reports I present: the fol- 
lowing statement: 

Whole number of school districts in the county Ill 

Whole number of child'n bet'n the ages of 5 and 20, 12,033 

« " '" " « 8 " 14, 5,474 

Number that have attended school during the year.. . 8,806 

Value of school-houses and lots (in dollars) $324,969 

Amount of teachers' wages 54,656 

Total receipts 133,996 

Total expenditures- 101,854 

From this resume it appears that about 73 per cent of the 
children between the ages of five apd twenty have been 
enrolled during the year. But when we call to mind how 
large a number of these children are in school too short a 
time to derive any benefit therefrom, we shall see that the 
number of those who are being educated in our schools is 
but little more than 50 per cent of the entire number of our 
children. What the compulsory law may do in this direction 
is yet to be seen. We certainly need to use every available 
means to secure a more universal and constant attendance 
upon our public schools. Perhaps the most unsatisfactory 
department of our whole work is that which pertains to our 
school libraries. Outside of our cities, I regard the whole 
thing as a failure. * Not, perhaps, in every case, but so nearly 
so as to leave only rare exceptions. Little interest is taken by 
the people; the old books wear out, or become lost; new 
books arc not purchased ; the fund is either not used at all, or 
"appropriated illegally, and it seems as if the whole thing is 
dead, past all hope of resurrection. Whether anything can 
be done, and, if so, what, is certainly beyond my ability to 
detemnne. 

* 8,575 TOlamos Are reported ontside of the oitlee. 
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SANILAC COUNTY— George A. Parker, Sup't. 

Although my official labors as Superintendent of Schools 
commenced on the 1st of May last, I have been acquainted 
with and engaged in school work for several years past, and 
can speak with certainty in presenting the following report : 

There are in this county 23 towns, 93 school districts, 8 of 
which have been organized during the year, 89 school-houses, 
and 5 graded schools. The Inspectors also report 5,550 chil- 
dren of school age, about 46 per cent being between the ages 

of 8 and 14. 

examinatioks. 

• 

Sin6e entering upon the duties of the Superintendency, on 
the Ist of May, I have held examinations in all parts of the 
county, examined 81 applicants, and granted certificates as 
follows: First grade, 0; second grade, 17; third grade, 51. 
The number rejected was 13, eight of whom had before had 
certificates. My examinations have been more rigid than pre- 
vious ones, as much so as I have deemed expedient, which 
^accounts for so many being rejected who have held certificates 
and had some experience in teaching. The result is, that many 
of these are now attending schools themselves, and preparing 
for another and probably more successful eflTort. I am endeav- 
oring to raise the standard of qualifications as much as I have 
thought advisable, and the results so far have proved highly 
satisfactory. School officers have in some instances raised 
objections at first, but the people, generally, give their hearty 
approval. I have also invariably refused to renew old cer- 
tificates, indorse others, or grant new ones, without an exam- 
ination. 

( . SCnOOL-HOUSES. 

r, 

' Some of the school-houses of this, as of other new counties, 
We but poor substitutes, and wholly unworthy the name of 
school-house. In some instances the desire to educate the 
children has so far exceeded the ahility of the people t^ ^^\x.- 
14 
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stmct suitable buildings, that their schools have been kept in 
some vacated log cabin or slab shanty. But I am glad to be 
able to report a marked improvement in this respect. There 
seems to be a general inclination throughout the county to 
have good school buildings as soon as the finances of the dis- 
tricts will allow. We already have quite a large number of 
good, comfortable buildings, and the number has been increased 
during the past year by the erection of neat and comniodiona 
houses in the townships of Lexington, Sanilac, Elk, and 
Marion. The two latter are worthy of special notice, being 
well finished inside and out, and reflect much credit upon the 
people of their respective districts. Old houses are under- 
going repairs, and other districts contemplate building soon. 

FURNITURE AND APPARATUS. 

In many of the older and poorer school-houses, the furni- 
ture has been of the cheapest, poorest, and most inconvenient 
kind, while many schools have been entirely destitute of any 
kind of apparatus, there frequently being not even a black- 
board. But, as the old buildings have been replaced by new 
and better ones, there has been a corresponding change in this 
respect also. The new buildings are being furnished with the 
patent iron-frame desks, and will be supplied with necessary 
apparatus and conveniences; while several districts have 
repaired their old furniture or replaced it by better, and are 
getting blackboards, outline maps, charts, globes, etc. 

VISITING SCHOOLS. 

I have endeavored to make school visitation a specialty in 
my work, and have visited the majority of the schools, but not 
all. Each school should be visited at least twice during the 
year, in justice not only to the schools and teachers, but also 
to the Superintendent. But, owing to the limited number of 
days granted by the Board of Supervisors, I shall not be able 
to accomplish so much. In making visits, I have tried to get 
school officers to accompany me if possible, and in many 
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instances have found them willing to go, and much interested 
in the welfare of their schools. 

MISCELLANEOTTB. 

Teachers, as a class, are displaying, a commendable interest 
in their profession, adopting better methods of teaching, and 
striving for higher attainments in the respective branches in 
which they are giving instruction. The County Teachers' 
Association is still being sustained, and we think will be pro- 
lific of much good to its members. The "Compulsory Act" 
has not been in operation long enough to show any marked 
change; still, its influence has been felt, and in some districts 
there is a perceptibly increased attendance. 

The library system is nearly, or quite, a failure in this 
county, but few seeming to care whether it is revived or not. 
The small amount of moneys invested in that way would be of 
much more practical benefit to all concerned if applied in the 
purchase of school apparatus. The great variety in text- 
books which still exists in many of the schools is very per- 
plexing to teachers, and presents a great hindrance to the pro- 
gress of the schools. Much, however, is being done to remedy 
this, and in the larger and more advanced schools a uniform 
series of books is being adopted. 

In conclusion, I think I may be justified in reporting a 
decided progress in our educational matters, though not as 
great as might be desired by a Superintendent. I feel encour- 
aged to look forward hopefully for still higher advancement 
during the coming year. I found some difficulties and obsta- 
cles in the way, but have felt that I was laboring in the per- 
formance of duty, and have been encouraged to go on, remem- 
bering the instructions: " Be not weary in well doing, for in 
due time ye shall reap if ye faint not." Teachers, school 
officers, and friends have my sincere thanks for their kindness 
and hospitality. 

In closing this report, I have to record a calamity which has 
been disastrous in the extreme to the schools of the nottti^T^ 
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townships, and which hiis occurred since receiving the reports 
from other towns. The *' great fires" of October, which 
devastated portions of this and adjoining counties, did not 
leave school interests unimpaired, and ten school-bouses were 
destroyed, as follows: Delaware, 4; Marion, 2; Austin, 3; 
Greenleaf, 1. As many teachers have been thrown out of 
employment, and 280 children deprived of school privileges 
for some time to come. The loss of gchool property is about 
$3,500. 



ST. CLAIR COUNTY— W. H. Little, Sup't. 

This report extends over that portion of the year beginning 
October 16th and ending November 30th. The report for 
that part of the year beginning May Ist and ending October 
15th may have been submitted to you by Mr. Whitmore, who 
had possession of the records of the office during that period ; 
but for fear that it has not, I give it so far as it can be ascer- 
tained from the records of the oflSce. 

CERTIFICATES. 

The following is a list of certificates issued by Mr. Whit- 
more, from May 1st until October 15th : First grade, eight; 
second grade, twenty-one; third grade, fifty-eight. He held 
the fall examinations in about one-half of the county, and I 
in the remahider. 

At the examinations held by me there were seventy-nine 
applicants in all. Of these there were for the first grade one, 
for the second grade eleven, and for the third grade sixty-* 
seven. Of the seventy-nine applicants, twenty-two were 
rejected. There were fifty-seven certificates issued: o]ie of 
the first grade, five of the second grade, and fifty-one of the 
third grade. 
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TEACHERS. 

The teachers of this county are awakening to the impor- 
tance of their labors, and each year exhibits a decided improve- 
ment over the previous one. Although the number of first- 
class teachers in the county is gradually increasing:, still it is 
not so large as tbe educational interests demand. There is a 
desire among school officers in many parts of this county to 
employ cheap teachers. They do this upon the theory that, 
as their schools are not far advanced, a third-class teacher virho 
will work for small wages will answer their purpose as well as 
one more competent but who will not teach without a fair 
remuneration; not realizing that the very fact that they 
engage third-class teachers is the reason that their schools are 
not further advanced. The fact that the school officers give 
the preference to this class of teachers, compels a large number 
of our first-class teachers to go into adjoining counties, where 
the wages are higher. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 

During the year one new district has been formed, making 
one hundred and forty-seven in this county. Of these, five 
are destitute of buildings ; but preparations are being made 
for the erection of suitable structures the coming year. 
Several new buildings have been erected in different parts of 
the county during the past summer, and each one does credit 
to the district in which it has been built. In the small villages 
quite an effort is being made to decorate the school grounds 
with shade trees and shrubbery, and these grounds must in a 
few. years become very attractive. 

FURNITURE, LIBRARIES, AND APPARATUS. 

The furniture in a majority of the schools in this county 
is of an inferior class. In many of them they still retain the 
old style of desks and seats, reaching the full length of the 
room, and of uniform height from one end to the other. This 
compels the larger pupils to sit uncomfortably do\:^hk.<l ^^^^^ 
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while the smaller ones sit with their eyes about even with the 
top of the desk, and their feet several inches from the floor. 
However, it is with pleasure that I am able to state that this 
style of furniture is disappearing more or less every year. 

But very little attention is paid to district libraries through- 
out the county. Only sixteen volumes have been added during 
the year in the entire county. 

Of late there has been quite a move toward furnishing the 
schools with apparatus. I find upon visiting the schools that 
quite a number of them have been supplied during the part 
autumn with chai'ts, outline maps, the word method, mathe- 
matical blocks, and other things of equal importance. This 
speaks well for the interest taken in the schools by the several 
district officers. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

During the coming winter and spring I intend to visit every 
school district in the county, and make a careful observation 
of the progress of each school and its requirements, the results 
of which will, from time to time, be published in the county 
papers. So far as I have visited the schools, I have in a 
majority of instances been gratified with their condition and 
prosperity. 

In conclusion, allow me to sincerely thank the many per- 
sons with whom I have come in contact during my visits to 
the schools and the examination of teachers, for their many 
acts of kindness, and the invaluable infoimation they have 
given me concerning the wants of their respective districts. 



ST. JOSEPH COUNTY— L. B. Antisdale, Sup't. 

Another school year has rapidly run its round. So pressing 
are the claims upon the time of a Superintendent in the dis- 
charge of his varied official duties, that successive seasons 
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crowd each other iu too rapid succession to enable him to 
devote to each branch of the business the time requisite for 
accomplishing his ideal work. This is my constantly recur- 
ring experience. Hence, as I look over the work of the past 
year, though I cannot see wherein I could have made more 
diligent effort, I see many parts of the work which would 
afford me higher gratification were they better done. 

As heretofore, I was twice during the year in each district 
in the county, to visit the school ; but, as doubtless will ever 
be the case, some schools, for various reasons, were not in 
session at the time, and consequently some of those schools 
were visited but once. As I have thus been moving among 
the schools, it has been very gratifying to me to observe how 
much of earnest work was going on ; how much of instruc- 
tion being implanted in the minds of the young, so thoroughly, 
80 methodically, so practically, that it could not prove to be 

" Like snow-flakes on the river, 
A moment seen, then gone forever. " 

STATISTICAL. 

Total number of school districts in the county, 123; total 
number of children in the county between the ages of five and 
twenty years, 8,581 ; toj;al number of. children who attended 
school any portion of the year, 7,786; the average percent- 
age of attendance was 90^ ; the township showing the highest 
percentage of attendance was Sturgis ; the township showing 
the lowest percentage of attendance was Fawn River ; total 
amount of moneys expended for school purposes, $84,997; 
total amount expended for teachers' wages, $40,96(r; whole 
number months school taught by male teachers, 342 ; whole 
number of months school taught by female teachers 819 ; 
average wages of male teachers per month, $54.02 ; average 
wages of female teachers per month, 125.66 ; average wages of 
male teachers per month in rural districts, $40.08; average 
wages of female teachers per month in rural districts, $24.85 ; 
average amount expended for all school purposes per pupil in 
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graded schools per year, $13.76 ; average amount expended for 
all school purposes per pupil in rural districts per year, $9.07. 
In the latter items of wages no estimate is made of the expense 
of board, where teachers (as is generally practiced) boarded 
among the patrons. It will be remembered that the year in 
our graded schools consists of ten months, while in the rural 
districts the average year is about eight mcmths. And it will 
also be remembered that four of the village districts are now 
raising money for building school-houses. • 

THE SCHOOLS AND THEIR TEACHERS. 

St. Joseph county has nine villages of sufficient size to 
sustain graded schools, eight of them requiring, respectively, 
from four to ten teachers. So faithful was the work of the 
teachers of these schools last year that all the Principals were 
retained, and most of the assistants were employed or invited 
to remain for the present year, in many instances at increased 
salaries. Not one of these Principals, I believe, is a man of 
hobbies, but each is a faithful student, an earnest gleaner for 
those great truths and principles which shall give breadth, 
depth, interest, and practicality to his instructions; while 
among their assistants are numbered many whose interest^ 
adaptability, and efficiency are not excelled. I can but speak 
with pride alike of teachers who are thus competent and ener- 
getic in their work, and of districts and District Boards who 
appreciate such devotion, and who practice the wise economy 
of insuring the continuance of such labors as frequent changes 
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cannot secure. 

The foregoing remarks apply with equal truth and force to 
many t^eachers and school boards of the rural districts, by 
whom advantages are furnished to many of these districts 
scarcely second to the privileges enjoyed at our graded schools^ 
thus giving the ambitious children of apparently less favored 
localities the advantages for obtaining a thorough knowledge 
of all primary branches, and a fair understanding of algebra, 
history, and physiology, at much less expense than that 
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incurred by sendiDg them away, while they may be thus saved 
from those dangers to health and habits which are often 
encountered by children too early removed from the healthful, 
restraining influences of well ordered homes, and the counsels 
and watchful care of judicious parents. 

I may, in this connection, be allowed to say that, with con- 
stant vigilance, I have endeavored, so far as material has been 
found with which to do so, to secure to all schools teachers 
competent to do such a work, and thus to secure to every 
child in the county those privileges which his age, advance- 
ment, and circumstances demand. I have done this by refus- 
ing licenses to apparently incompetent teachers, by encouraging 
those who fail, but possess promise to make the necessary 
improvement and try again; by plainly pointing out such 
deficiencies as may be discerned by me; and by frank counsels 
to them pertaining to all their relations to their schools as 
scholars, as teachers, or as guides. I am occasionally disap- 
pointed in my expectations of a teacher's work, as based upon 
the examination which he passed, from the fact that, by dint 
of close application, some teachers of inferior scholarahip have 
succeeded in doing a creditable work, while others, of undoubt- 
ed ability as scholars and instructors, through lack of under- 
standing human nature, of close application to their business, 
through some indiscretion, or lack of that support and encour- 
agement which should be extended by all districts to their 
teachers, have made some sad failures. Notwithstanding these 
exceptional experiences, I think the tendency of public sen- 
timent is in the right direction, demanding that teachers shall 
not only be earnest workers, of good common sense, but that 
they shall be thorough scholars, possessing such attainments 
as will enable them to go beyond the text-books, and teach 
their pupils something beside mere memorizing, thus drifting 
from that sentiment regarding qualifications of teachers and 
model schools recently expressed by one of our good citizens, 
who said, " The best school which he ever attended was taught 

15 
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by a man who scarcely knew his letters, but who, with a black 
whip in hand, and some of the older pupils as condnctors 
of class exercises, drove the ])upils into great achievements." 
When this golden consummation in public sentiment shall 
have been reached, which recognizes the fact that application 
to business and ability to please cannot wholly compensate for 
lack of knowledge; that scholarship alone cannot be an offset 
to application and tact; and that no theory of ethics has a 
tithe of the beneficial influonce over our children, as real lives 
from moral principle in their teachers ; but that teachers are 
demanded for all of our schools who combine these better 
qualities ; then, by that support which is the legitimate elidin 
of every teacher from his patrons, wo may hope for really 
successful schools. 

teachers' institute. 

The combined State and County Institute, held at Stnrgis 
November 6-10, was in all respects a success, furnishing for 
the teachers of the county what neither would have accom- 
plished alone, had it been held separately. We enjoyed the 
benefits of the interesting general remarks and practical com- 
mon-sense lectures of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and other experienced educators from abroad ; while, to 
meet the special wants of teachers, as observed at examinations 
and in the school-room, as competent men for the purpose as 
could be obtained elsewhere were found in the Principals of 
our graded schools, who, with unsurpassed interest and com- 
mendable willingness, consented to be used just as the special 
requirements of the Institute demanded. A record of 197 
members was made, though over 200 were present. Lectures 
of great practical worth were delivered by noted educators ; 
general discussions of much interest were had; classes in 
various branches, brought from diiferent schools, demon- 
strated the work of faithful teachers ; instructions were given 
in orthography, political geography, arithmetic, grammar, 
elocution, algebra, drawing, physical geography, geology, and 
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science of government, all of which well repaid the undivided 
attention which they received, and would have fully rewarded 
those of our teachers who were absent, for some sacrifice made 
to hear them. 

I believe this agency to be one very effective in stimulating 
teachers to acquire broader views, higher attainments, im- 
proved modes of instruction, and, in general, a more correct 
conception of the dignity and responsibility of their work. 
The real interest of teachers in their profession may, as a 
general principle, be somewhat correctly estimated by their 
attendance upon, and co-operation in, such means instituted 
for the advancement of that cause which most directly inter- 
ests all classes. The attendance at Constantine, in 1869, was 
about 100 ; in 1870, at Centerville, 150 ; at Sturgis, in 1871, 
200. I believe this record indicates that increase of real life 
in the work, in this county, which presages the abandonment 
of old-fogyism, and the assurance of that educational " new- 
ness of life" which shall one day bring every teacher, whose 
aims are above the mere accumulation of money, to contribute, 
if possible, by his presence and his experience to this promo- 
tion of the general interests of education and to his own 
highest usefulness. 

To the praise of Sturgis be it said that, through its generous 
citizens, its accommodating public houses, and the energetic 
teachers of its graded school, this large body of teachers was 
well provided for, with fine accommodations, gratuitous to 
ladies, and at much reduced and very reasonable terms for 
gentlemen. 

EXAMINATIONS, ETC. 

In spring and fall I divided the county into sectiond of 
two townships each, and held an examination of two days for 
each section, — mainly oral, that the class generally might be 
benefited by each others^ discussions, and that I might more 
fully learn the teachers' methods of presenting subjects to 
classes. Since I have oflBciated in my present duties, I have 
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issued fiftcoQ liccDscs of the first grade, one hundred and five 
of the second grade, and four hundred and sixty of the third 
grade. During the past year I have issued five licenses of the 
first grade, thirty-six of the second grade, and one hundred 
and ninety of the third grade. Of those who hold second 
grade licenses, there are a few who are so successful as general 
managers of schools, so thorough in all branches in which 
they have been examined, and which they have taught, that, 
I think,*upon passing an examination in the more advanced 
branches, they would exhibit competency for promotion. The 
same is true of some now holding third grade licenses ; while 
many of those only entitled to third grade licenses, on account 
of having never studied advanced branches, are very superior 
managers of schools, and excellent teachers of grammar, read- 
ing, arithmetic, and all lower branches. 

APPAEATUS. 

In a portion of our graded schools is found a creditable 
amount of philosophical and chemical apparatus, maps, 
globes, etc. ; but our rural districts are sadly deficient in sup- 
plies of even those indispensable helps, globes and dictiona- 
ries. In a few districts are found large copies of the multi- 
plication table (which teachers usually very wisely keep rolled, 
as they are entirely useless in the school room of a " live 
teacher"), while frequently the same schools are destitute of 
a ten*estrial globe or dictionary, which would cost but a trifle 
more, and prove a constant source of interest and benefit in 
the hands of enterprising teachers. Did our school-houses 
furnish suitable depositories, and were all our teachers as 
enthusiastic as many are, in daring to attempt improvements 
in teaching, a full set of Holbrook's apparatus would prove of 
incalculable benefit in every school, in giving pupils a practi* 
cal understanding of many subjects now usually imperfectly 
learned, but through definitions (if at all), because not 
presented to the mind through the eye. I would most strongly 
urge the importance of this subject upon the attention of 
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School Boards, and most especially so the utility of an 
unabridged dictionary and a terrestrial globe ; as a dictionary 
is in daily requisition, in every school room, for determining 
the spelling and pronunciation of words, thp correct meaning 
and uses of words and terms in common use, found in every 
branch of study; and as a terrestrial globe is exceedingly 
useful in correctly establishing in the mind of a child, the 
rotundity of the earth, the real direction of places from each 
other, the correct understanding of longitude and time, the 
cause of day and night, the causes of the changes of seasons, 
the relations and limits of the geographical zones, etc., — all 
indispensable to a correct understanding of geography, and 
well calculated to return, in benefits, thrice their cost. 

REGULARITY OF ATTENDANCE. 

From many causes, some reasonable, but more otherwise, 
the irregularity of attendance of our children at scliool is 
much greater than it need or should be. I have no means of 
knowing, at this early period in its history, either the applica- 
tion or efficiency of the compulsory school act. I trust, how- 
ever, that the good sense of all patrons will prompt them to 
so weigh their obligations to the young as to secure, without 
the application of coercive measures, the highest degree of 
regularity consistent with the physical and intellectual inter- 
ests of children and the reputation of parents ; that in after 
years may be verified in the experience of children with 
reference to their parents, — "the memory of the just is 
blessed." 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

Improvements in school buildings are gradually making 
their way through the county, being pushed by enlightened 
enterprise as rapidly as public sentiment and financial circum- 
stances will permit. Three dilapidated school-houses in Men- 
don, White Pigeon, and Colon townships, having humbly sub- 
served the wants of the pioneer generations, have vanished 
at the presence of more 90stly, commodious structures^ b\3L\l^ 
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for their more fortunate (?) descendants. The union school 
building at Mendon has just been enlarged by the addition of 
two rooms, by which it now furnishes ample accommodations 
to those foreign students who have been attracted to this 
school by the advantages which it affords. 

ADMONITIONS TO PATRONS. 

While I have fears that some failures will occur in our 

I 

schools, in consequence of the fact that teachers and districts 
possess peculiarities which will sometimes render relations 
uncongenial to each other, even where the intentions of both 
are pure, still I entertain a strong belief that the teachers, as 
a class, who have undertaken the conduct of our winter schools, 
have determined upon an earnest work ; and will, in the main, 
if sustained and supplied, do a work alike creditable to them- 
selves and profitable to districts. I would leave with patrons 
the caution that these teachers may, with the apostle, say to 
you " We, also, are men of like passions with you ;" that they are 
human, and, like ourselves, liable to err. Hence, should you 
see, in their administration, errors worthy of notice (such as 
you will complain to me about) do not herald or expose these 
foibles about the neighborhood, nor discuss them before your 
children, except in charity ; but go gentlemanly and unobtrus- 
ively to the teacher, who will hear your complaint and, if pos- 
sessed of the right spirit, will give valid reasons for his acts, 
or correct your understanding of the case or his errors ; feel- 
ing grateful to you for that exhibition of frankness, which, 
did the world see more of, it would see less of unsettled con- 
troversies and of misrepresentation of the acts of public ser- 
vants. While boarding in your families, as in many cases your 
teachers are required to do, should they undertake that indis- 
pensable duty which every teacher owes to his classes and. 
which the best teachers everywhere practice, refreshing their 
minds with the subject of the next day's lessons, don't cdll 
them unsocial, "set up," or ignoramuses. Teach your children 
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to avoid the habit of complaining of their teachers, impress- 
ing upon their minds the well-settled fact that real obedient 
children, except in rare cases, see but little in their teachers of 
which to complain. Furnish your children with text-books as 
you would furnish a common laborer with tools. Keep your 
children regularly in school ; and do not, if possible to avoid 
it, have their time so crowded with duties foreign to their 
studies as shall cause them daily to reach school tardy and 
weary. Encourage your children to follow the teacher's coun- 
sels in the observance of perfect decorum in and out of school ; 
and, in the pursuit of studies, to attempt to go through their 
books no faster than they can go and understand the subjects ; 
to be willing to take «uch grades as, in their teacher's judg- 
ment, are best adapted to their capacity; and to not allow 
social pleasure-seeking and amusements to divert their minds 
from the great work which they owe to themselves, to you, 
and to community to accomplish. Be frequent visitors at your 
schools. 

As I shall make my semi-annual round of visits at your 
schools, it will aiford me great pleasure to have your company 
during the half day which I shall spend in your district, that 
we may confer with reference to any special wants of your dis- 
trict and render that encouragement to teacher and pupils 
which shall demonstrate the real estimate which we place upon 
the importance of the work devolving upon them. 

CONCLUSION. 

I entertain an abiding sense of gratitude toward my fellow-cit- 
izens, in village and country, for those expressions of confidence 
and kindness which so many of them have been pleased to 
manifest, and which so cheer one amid the discharge of duties 
which, in many cases, from necessity, must give dissatisfaction 
in consequence of our inability to fully understand the real 
nature of each other's acts and motives, and, from having 
unequal opportunitits for judging, seeing each other's duties 
from different stand-points. I also tender to the honorable 
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Boai'd of Supervisors my acknowledgmeat of appreciation of 
their every act of courtesy and support in my work, thus 
exhibiting their undivided interest in the educational welfare 
and reputation of the county, so acting that should these 
interests not be subseiTcd, the Superintendent and not them- 
selves shall be held responsible for the failure. 

With much of cheer, and with a deep sense of the responsi- 
bility which these reflections bring, I close the work of one 
year and open upon the duties of another, looking to Him who 
ruleth over all and whose mercies ever abound to those who 
seek them, reverently invoking his guiding hand in directing 
all the agencies employed to enlighten our youth and save 
them from the follies and dangers of the present age, and to 
fit them for wisely participating in the affairs of a government, 
the perfection and perpetuity of whose blood-bought institu- 
tions and liberties must altogether depend upon the wisdom, 
i/he enterprise, and the virtue of the populace. 



TUSCOLA COUNTY.— S. N. Hill, Sup't. 

I have endeavored to prosecute my work zealously and 
judiciously, with the grand object in view to promote educa- 
tion so as to impart its ennobling forces to all the social enter- 
prises of society, and to promote the individual manhood of 
the greatest number of youth and children. In our educa- 
tional work we need to adjust systems and methods to the 
demands of a developing age. Great educationists are, doubt- 
less, the best prepared to engineer this work. The present 
school system of this date is the result of the most thorough 
deliberation and canvassing of the systems of other States and 
countries. Our educationists and legislators have been very 
careful m their action, and considerate of all the interest* of 
society, and the action of every department of business. We 
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believe that the world cannot to-day give ns a model better 
adjusted to our local and general interests than the system 
now in force. 

The County Superin tendency, so forcibly attacked during 
the past winter, is not, in this country, an untried experiment. 
It has not been ignorantly or hastily introduced. About ten 
States are practicing the same system in its nature. It has 
been successfully practiced in this country for the past twenty 
years. It is not, however, free from difficulties, nor will this 
alone insure success to all the schools. 

' No agency for the official management of schools has yet 
possessed sufficient of power and skill to adjust all the pecu- 
liar features of every social and business interest of society, 
and circumstances of family, and habit of nationality, and 
prejudice of individual, so as to give aptness to every teacher 
and brilliant genius to every scholar. Yet, as a whole, this 
office, for the present, appears to give a fair degro^ of progress 
to the educational work. The review of the system, by the 
committee of the last Legislature, has strengthened the confi- 
dence of educational men in the merits of the system. 

It was discovered that the political disaffections of some of 
the appeals of managing men for office, made to the ignorant, 
and the lack of trne information respecting facts, had the 
most to do with the opposition to the office. The groat 
increase of tax is made a point of serious objection. This is 
done ignorantly. I have met but few anywhere who had ever 
figured the tax separately, or accurately compared it, as it is, 
with what it would be under our former system. Counties 
will differ somewhat in the relative tax, but in this county the 
per cent of tax for this office is one-tenth of one mill per dol- 
lar. The tax-payer whose equalized valuation is 11,000 pays 
40 cents, and the valuation of $500 pays 20 cents. Then, also, 
in this county the tax is not much more than under the old 
system, while the value and amount of the work is vastly 
more, 

16 
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In my school visits I endeavor to do all that would be of 
any value to attempt to do at a single visit, and to employ just 
time sufficient for such a purpose. I give all the encourage- 
ment that can be given, and give training and model exercises, 
methods, and lectures, as the occasion seems to demand. 

The larger part of the schools prosper from time to time. 
Very few make a failure. The small and new districts labor 
under disadvantages soon to be remedied. The teachers, 
almost without exception, are industrious and do as well as 
they are able. Many of them are young, and engage schools 
without such anticipation as enables them to attend Institutes 
or prepare especially for teaching. This we guard against as 
much as possible. But we are driven to the necessity of 
employing young teachers. Every year removes from the 
ranks several of the most experienced and successful teachers. 
Lucrative and permanent employments enlist the young men, 
and a marriage contract is preferred by some of the lady 
teachers to a district contract, and so we lose them. I have 
informed myself considerably respecting the internal character 
of schools in other counties and in other States, and find our 
own county making good relative progress in all parts of 
school work. 

The teachers' wages of this county average about as in other 
counties of similar circumstances. Leaving out the union 
schools, the wages for male teachers are about 637 per month, 
and for females about $17, or S4.50 per week. In the State of 
New York the average is higher, and in this State it will aver- 
age higher if we include the union and high schools, as is 
done in the State Superintendent's Reports. 

During the year I have made more than 200 visits, with a 
few exceptions unavoidably occasioned. I have visited each 
school twice, and have attended several examinations of the 
higher schools. I have issued 225 certificates during the year: 
7 of first grade, for two years ; 33 of the second grade, for one 
year; and 185 of the third grade, for six months. Persons 
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belonging to this county and holding certificates are : 7 of the 
first grade, 30 of the second grade, and about 100 of the 
third grade. I have been very careful in giving the higher 
grades, limiting to experienced and qualified teachers. 

I have given above the average of teachers' wages, but will 
further notice that, for male teachers, wages range from $25 
to $45 per month, and females from $2.50 to $5 per week, 
exclusive of board. 

At the last annual meeting of the Board of Supervisors, the 
days allowed were 135. I have worked 135 days and from six 
to eight more. I have held two Institutes for training teachers. 
These have been very well attended by those having already 
been teachers, and found to be very interesting and profitable. 
But they are not visited much by other persons. It would be 
very pleasant and profitable to all, would school officers fre- 
quent these Institutes and lectures. 

I have attended one Superintendents' Convention of three 
days, at an expense of ten dollars. I find the counties pay 
their Superintendents their necessary expenses to these con- 
ventions; and some of them pay them as for other work, their 
per diem. These conventions are not for any personal qualify- 
ing for duty, but a necessary means for promoting the best 
interests of the schools, and of comparing methods and dis- 
cussing principles. The Superintendents, as a class, are a 
noble and working class of educated men. 

My account for work done is as follows: For examination 
of teachers, 25 days; visiting of schools, 102 days: holding of 
Institutes, 5 days; office work, 2 days; examination of high 
schools, 5 days ; — in all, 139 days. I have worked more days 
than these, but have made no account of them. I have pre- 
sented my statements and accounts duly to the county clerk, 
and have received his order upon the treasurer quarterly. 
These several orders I have drawn upon the treasurer to the 
amount of $540, the full sum due for 135 days at $4 per day. 

I would suggest that the time fixed for this work for the 
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present year be 150 days. This county pays the least salary of 
any county of the same per cent of schools. Gratiot, of less 
population and number of schools, pays $800, giving to the 
Superintendent 200 days, with instruction to use them all. 

My contingent bill is as follows: Fox express charges, $1 ; 
postage, $3.50 ; stationery, $2.50 ; printing insertions, $1.75; — 
in all, $8.75. The publishers of the county papers will pre- 
sent to you for allowance, small accounts which I have made 
with them as a matter of convenience and economy, such as 
printing of notices, etc., which would cost more in manuscript 
than in print 

This county has raised during the past year, 1870, for school 
purposes, $26,000; of this 818,000 was paid to teachers. 
Probably no better investment of an equal amount of money 
can be made. The present value of school property is about 
$50,000. The two-mill tax of 1870 was $2,638; the primary 
money, $2,258. The population of the county is more than 
14,000, and the school census about 48,000. The educational 
spirit among the families is good. The schools are bright and 
neat. New school-houses are rapidly appearing, and are doing 
credit to the districts. No complaints of taxes are made when 
the schools are good ; and I advise the prompt discontinuance 
of a poor school. The two union schools are an honor to the 
county. 



VAN BUREN COUNTY— Henry J. Kellogg, Sup't. 

In view of the short space of time since I assumed the duties 
of Superintendent, I have but a brief report to make at pres- 
ent. The result cf our labors thus far presents unmistakable 
evidence of improvement in the schools of the county. Com- 
paring my tour through the county in 1870, when Acting 
Superintendent, with my notes for the last six months, the 
results, to me, are truly flattering. A aumber of new districta 
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have been organized during the year; so that I now have 177 
school departments under my charge, most of which are a 
credit to oflScers and teachers, and are sowing the good seed 
that will eventually produce a bountiful harvest. The 
increasing awakening educational influence in the county 
has, during the yeai', caused the erection of 14 beautiful 
school edifices, costing from $1,200 to $3,000 each. These 
are built on the most improved plans, with apparatus and 
appendages in unison with the structures. I have made 156 
visits; examined 211 applicants for certificates, and of the 
number have rejected 73. It is my aim to elevate the standard 
of qualification of teachers, and, with that object in view, I 
have included history and civil government in my list of 
studies for the third grade. I held conventions for the express 
benefit of teachers ; and, when visiting, I hold three evening 
schools each week, giving a practical illustration of the best 
methods of teaching. The State Institute, held at Paw Paw 
in September, was a success. Superintendent Hosford was 
present, and added greatly to the interest of the session. Seven- 
ty-six teachers were present, and all felt that they had enjoyed 
" a feast of reason and a flow of soul." 

The public schools of Paw Paw, Lawrence, and Decatur are 
in a flourishing condition, and are justly the pride of the 
county. These are the largest and best conducted schools. 
But South Haven, Breedsville, and Keeler have excellent 
teachers, and their schools rank highly among the graded 
schools of the county. Lawton has a fine building and large 
school, but has had serious diflSculty, and is now without a 
principal. 

I have met with hearty co-operation on the part of the peo- 
ple, and expect to be able, in my next report, to give you cheer- 
ing news from Van Buren county. My labors are arduous, 
and I often ask myself the question : " Who is suflicient for 
these things ? " 
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WASHTENAW COUNTY— George S. Wheeler, Sup't. 

The year, as a whole, has been one of harmony and success. 
As a rule both teachers and scholars have co-operated with the 
Superintendent. Citizens have manifested an increased inter- 
est in our schools and a hearty approval of their general man- 
agement I think we can safely say that, in comparing the 
results achieved during the past year with those of former 
years, our schools have been steadily advancing, and give 
gratifying assurance that the new year will be marked with 
still further progress. 

The evidence of actual progress is indicated in many ways, — 
by the fact that the work of our teachers, as a class, has been 
more judicious, energetic, and eflBcient; by an increased 
enthusiasm, visible in the studious habits and correct deport- 
ment of their pupils, giving the surest and most satisfactory 
evidence that a good work is being performed ; by an increased 
vigor and watchfulness on the part of School Boards. There 
is a greater demand for first-class teachers than heretofore. 
The old inquiries, " Where can I find a teacher for a small 
school at a low price ? How cheap will you teach ? What is 
your lowest price ? We can't afford to pay much ; our school 
is backward and taxes high,'' are much less frequently heard. 
" Whom can you recommend to teach a good school ? How 
much can you earn ? How well can you teach ? Do you love 
the work?" has become more frequently the inspiring and 
business-like inquiry. The people have begun to learn, next 
to having the necessary literary qualifications, the teacher 
should be apt to teach, earnestly devoted to his calling, love 
his pupils, sympathize with them in their sorrows and trials, 
at all times bearing in mind that he stands in the place of an 
intelligent and anxious parent ; that he is filling one of the 
most important and responsible stations that society can con- 
fer or man occupy, and should be impelled by a high-reaching 
ambition to excel; that he should not only be prepared upon 
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entering his calling, but he should be sure to make a yearly 
growth so long as he pursues it; that when he falls into old 
ruts, or on the tread-wheel of routine, and goes on term after 
term repeating the same thing in the same way, — that when he 
reaches this state of stagnation, — however excellent the forms 
into which he has been petrified, he ceases to be an excellent 
teacher, and in most cases is no longer even a good one ; that 
when a teacher neglects to discuss questions of teaching, to 
attend Teachers' Conventions, Institutes, and Associations, to 
read educational journals and publications, and to, make some 
regular preparation out of school for the duties in it, it is high 
time that his name should be stricken from the educational 
pay-roll, and he retire to a more congenial calling. 

I do not assert, neither can it be reasonably expected, that 
failures have not occurred, that all the schools have done 
equally well or even held their own, where 49 teachers, or 22 
per cent of the educational force of the county, came into the 
field without experience and taught their first school, as was 
the case last year. Yet I feel that the many healthy and pro- 
gressive advances which have been accomplished within the 
last year, by the aid and efforts of the earnest, devoted, and 
eielf-sacrificing band of teachers in the county, should go far 
to obliterate from view many short-comings, which under 
other circumstances might appear as glaring defects. 

^ EXAMINATIONS. 

Four hundred and thirteen applications have been examined 
during the year. Of this number 4 received first grade certifi- 
cates, 101 second grade, 257 third grade, 51 were rejected. 
Thirty-two public examinations were held in different parts of 
the county, besides many examinations at my oflBlce. Candi- 
dates have been required to submit to both an oral and written 
examination. Certificates issued have been carefully marked, 
and each bears upon its face the per cent of questions answered 
in each branch of study, as well as the average marking secured. 
All manuscripts furnished by the written examinations oxft 
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kept on file subject to inspection. While all onr examination* 
have been rigid and exacting, the standard of qualification has 
been slowly but steadily raised, and the results on the whole 
have been highly satisfactory. 

ft 

SCHOOL VISITATION. 

I have visited during the year 222 schools, spending, with a 
few exceptions, one half day in each. The work performed in 
visiting these schools has varied with their varying conditions; 
but all was directed toward the attainment of one general 
result — that of arousing both teacher and pupil to a more vig- 
orous and healthy work. It has ranged from warm words of 
hearty approval and encouragement, spoken to the earnest and 
self-sacrificing laborers, down through all the various forms of 
evil remedied, or sought to be remedied, to the few instances 
where the school has been taken in hand, thoroughly recon- 
structed, and started anew. Everywhere in the prosecution of 
this work, I have been received with genial courtesy on the 
part of teachers and pupils; and my suggestions and advice, 
with a few exceptions, have been taken in a spirit so kindly 
that it has rendered the work of never-failing interest and 
encouragement. 

Our schools need more frequent visiting. Inspection, intel- 
ligent oversight and direction, are as needful for the school as 
for the labor of the factory or the farm. School oflScers and 
parents should visit their schools more frequently. While our 
school reports show the whole number of visits made by 
Directors last year to have been 451, there were 34 districts 
that were wholly unvisited, except by the Superintendent. 

What would be thought of the merchant who employed a 
clerk or a salesman, sent him to his store, and never so much 
as looked in upon him for weeks and months, and only sent 
an agent to visit him for a few hours once or twice a year ? 
What would be thought of the farmer who sent his hired man 
into the field to labor, and bestowed no further attention or 
thought on him for months ? Would you be surprised if such 
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a merchant or farmer failed in business ? Nay ; rather sur- 
prised if he did not fail. Are you not thus treating our public 
schools, — the people's college, the dearest interest of your chil- 
dren, the great hope of the future, the support of republican 
institutions, — and never for a moment dream but that you 
have done your duty to your children and the world? With 
all this apathy on your part, can you even wonder that there 
are failures in your schools ? You act more wisely in other 
things. -Your influence over your children is paramount. Visit 
your schools, not to denounce or find fault, but to stimulate 
the teacher and encourage your children. They always imbibe 
the interest manifested by parents in, themselves, and become 
stimulated to increased exertions. 

TEXT-BOOKS AND SCHOOL APPARATUS. 

Under our present law, one of the most important duties of 
the district board is to determine and prescribe a uniform 
series of text-books to be used in the schools over which they 
exercise control. While there is not a member of the one 
hundred and sixty-five school boards of the county that would 
not consider it the height of folly, and even insanity itself, for 
a farmer to persist in drawing his crop of forty bushels of 
grain to market by the single bushel, yet a large majority of 
these same men admit, in their actions, that they cannot see 
any impropriety, waste of time or money, in requiring a 
teacher, from a want of uniformity of text-books, to teach his 
school of forty pupils in forty classes. 

With all respect for the integrity of intention of the School 
Boards of the county, I must say that the experience of the 
past has convinced me that so long as the remedy of this 
great evil remains with them, book agents will do as they 
please, our school interest suffer, and the law in relation to 
this subject will remain, as now, nearly or quite a dead letter 
on our statutes. Thus believing, I cannot but feel that the 
defeat of the House bill introduced by Hon. C. B. Grant, 
17 
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chairman of the Committee on Education in the State Legis- 
ture, last winter, providing for a county uniformity, was a sad 
calamity to the best interest of our public schools. 

You may have the best of school-houses, ample means in 
money, the best of teachers ; but we shall never have, in a true 
sense of the term, proficient scholars, until we adopt some 
policy that shall reduce the number of classes in our schools. 
Our teachers, without uniformity of books, that they may sys- 
tematize and classify their schools, are, many of them, forced 
to hear (they can make no attempt to teach) thirty or forty 
recitations in about six hours each day. They are compelled 
to wade through as many recitations in a single day, with our 
present classifications, as would be found in a well regulated 
graded school, from the primary to the most advanced class. 
There is no necessity for half a dozen different readers, arith- 
metics, grammars, and geographies in a school of thirty 
scholars. Not only the best interests of our schools/- but the 
people demand that something be done to relieve their schools 
of this burden of books, and their pockets from the present 
extortion of monev. 

School apparatus has become a necessity of the age. We 
should as soon look for success in the mariner on the trackless 
ocean without a compass, or in the farmer. who uses the 
wooden plow and sickle, as to expect the teacher to be 
thoroughly successful in a school-room without school appara- 
tus. While there has been a gratifying increase in the amount 
purchased last year, the schools in the rural districts are still 
deplorably deficient in apparatus. While every school-room 
in the county should be supplied with a school register, class 
book, bell, dictionary, clock, globe, and a set of outline maps, 
there are at the present time, in the 159 rural districts, but 
16 globes, 36 clocks, 72 dictionaries, 37 sets of outline maps, 
and 122 school' registers. Since our district libraries' are 
almost unanimously pronounced a failure, should there not be 
a provision of law requiring that the fine money, apportioned 
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to the several districts; be used in purchasing suitable school 
apparatus. 

NORMAL AND UNION SCHOOLS. 

Ten graduates from the State Normal School have taught in 
the county during the year. Forty-seven teachers who taught 
the winter, and 46 teachers who taught the summer term in 
the rural districts had been students of the Normal School. 
We are now reaping a rich harvest from this source. The 
representatives from this school, whose services we have been 
able to secure, have as a class, done credit to the instruction 
and training they have received, by the careful and economical 
arrangements of the exercises of their several schools; by their 
ability to present subjects of study in an attractive manner ; 
by numerous and appropriate illustrations; by the thorough- 
ness, completeness, and promptness which characterized the 
class recitations of their pupils. 

I do not claim that a Normal School graduate will neces- 
sarily make a successful teacher, or that all have succeeded 
well. A Normal training cannot give a young teacher that 
wisdom which is onl/had through experience. Nor can it 
supply a lack which nature has withheld in force of character 
or aptitude to teach. It does not profess to impart any new 
faculties, or to grind out teachers irrespective of material fur- 
nished. Nor do I claim that we have not superior teachers 
who have never enjoyed the privileges of a Normal course, — 
teachers worthy of approval and public confidence, any more 
than I claim that we have not good lawyers and divines who 
have never studied their professions in the schools. But I do 
claim that a Normal course is the easiest, the best, and most 
complete method of training teachers for their work. It 
usually gives greater eflSciency than the same teacher would 
otherwise possess. The correctness of this claim is attested 
by a comparison of the interest and work of the diflferent 
schools in the county during the last three years. 

Our union and graded schools were never in a more pros- 
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perous and flourishing condition than at the present time* 
They are filled to overflowing, and without a single exception 
are organized with an able, thorough, and earnest corps of 
teachers. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

I 

Whole number in the county 181, — same as last year. The 

number constructed of stone, 9 ; of brick, 51, — an increase of 
two; of frame, 110; of logs, 5. Estimated valuation of 
school-houses and grounds, $392,090, — an increased- valuation 
over last year of $35,883. Estimated valuation of the union 
school buildings, $288,000 ; of school-houses in rural districts, 
$104,090, — an average cost of $655 each. Five new school- 
houses, two of brick and three of wood, have been built 
during the year, besides an addition to the Ann Arbor Union 
School building, at a cost of $30,000, making it, if not the 
most costly and imposing school structure in the State, one of 
the most convenient and best arranged. 

The people of Washtenaw are beginning to realize that " as 
the style of churches indicates the spiritual condition of the 
community, so surely do school-houses indicate the educa- 
cational prosperity of the people;" that children love and 
properly appreciate their school only when the school-house 
presents some attraction ; that at no period in life do external 
surroundings and associations exert so powerful an influence 
and lasting impression on* the mind as during the period of 
childhood; that almost our first impressions are derived from 
the school-room and its surroundings ; and that their influ- 
ences, be they refining and elevating, or debasing and degrad- 
ing, will be fresh and vivid long after the objects causing the 
impressions have passed away. Thus feeling, the people are 
showing a disposition to make their school-houses more 
attractive, commodious, and comfortable. 

NUMBER OF TEACHERS, TIME TAUGHT, AND AMOUNT PAID. 

The whole number of children in the county between the 
ages of five and twenty years is 13,003. Of this number. 
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10,004 were taught some portion of the year by the educa- 
tional force of the county, which consists of 233 teachers, 179 

. "i 

of whom come under the jurisdiction of the County Superin- 
tendent. The whole number of teachers at the present time 
holding Ist grade certificates is 12 ; number holding 2d grade, 
94; number holding 3d grade, 118. Total of all grades, 224, 
of whom 102 are males and 123 females. The winter term of 
schools in the rural districts was taught by 80 males and 78 
females. 

The summer term was taught by 4 males and 144 females. 
Two districts in the the winter and twelve in the summer had 
no schools. The educational force of the union schools in the 
county consists of 73 teachers — 14 males and 59 females. 

Time Taught — The total number of months taught in the 
county during the year was 1871^; — taught by males, 466J^; 
by females, 1405. Number of months taught in the rural dis- 
tricts by males, 324; by females, 820^. Whole number taught 
in the union schools by males, 142^ ; by females, 584^^. Aver- 
age number of months taught in the rural districts during 
the year, 7.2 ; in the union schools, 10. 

Wages Paid, — The total amount wages paid teachers during 
the year, $62,764 ; amount paid male teachers, $27,499; paid 
females, $35,266. Total paid males in the rural districts, $11,- 
076 ; paid females, $15,745. Total paid males in union schools, 
$16,425 ; paid females, $19,518. The average monthly wages 
paid males in the rural districts, inclaiding bolird, $34.18; 
paid females, including board, $19.20. Average weekly wages 
paid females for summer term, includiug board, $3.33. Aver- 
age monthly wages paid males in the union schodls, exclusive 
of board, $115.44 ; paid females, $33.37. 

The total amount raised in the county for all school pur- 
poses during the year was $134,919, being an excess over that 
of last year of $21,576, making 10 A^ per capita {or each child 
of school age in the county. 

The facts and figures above do not show any material change 
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from those of last year. The average time taaght in each 
district has heen increased only two days. While the average 
monthly wages paid male teachers in union schools has been 
increased $12 64, that of female teachers has been increased 
only $2 50. The average monthly wages paid male and female 
teachers in the rural districts has been slightly diminished^ the 
former 47, and the latter 87 cents per month. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Of the 168 teachers who taught the winter term in the rural 
districts, 96 boarded around ; 59 read the Bible in school ; 
21 opened school with prayer ; 48 practiced singing in school . 
30 subscribed for and read educational journals, and 23 
taught their first term. Of the 146 teachers who taught the 
summer term, 103 boarded around ; 71 practiced singing ; 96 
read the Bible, and 37 opened their school with prayer ; 32 
subscribed for and read^ educational journals ; and 25 taught 
their first term. Average number of terms taught, five. 

Cards of honor, as heretofore, have been awarded to schol- 
ars for punctual and regular attendance, and have had a 
tendency to greatly improve our schools in this respect. 

THE NOBkAL CLASS. 

This class, organized in connection with the fall term of the 
Ann Arbor union school, and conducted by Professor Walter 
S. Perry, was eminently successful in preparing its members 
for both the literary and practical work of the school-room ; 
convincing me that this is one of the most available and profit- 
able sources for teachers to prepare for their profession, and 
that these classes should be more numerous and generally 
patronized. 

CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 

Corporal punishment has become one of the practical edu- 
cational questions of the hour. Public sentiment is divided in 
respect to its abolishment or continuance in our public schools. 
Some are positively opposed to it, others believe in it, and 
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approve of it when applied to their neighbors' children ; oth- 
ers are of the opinion that school training is of but little 
account unless a^^ertain amount of judicious whipping is used 
as a stimulant to hard and successful study. Experienced 
observers agree in this, that in families and schools there is ]/ 
too much punishment and too little discipline. Any one of 
fair physical strength can punish, but to be able to sustain 
discipline requires firmness, prudence, tact, patience, and a 
hearty interest in the pupils' welfare. As a general fact, in 
the poorest managed schools there is the greatest amount of 
corporal punishment, and those punished by means of physical 
pain are seldom made better. The best governed schools are 
those in which corporal punishments are seldom if ever used. 
Indeed, good government is impossible in a school where the 
rod is held in terror over the scholars. There may be order 
there — the order which comes from fear, but not government^ 
in the sense in which government is desirable in the school. 

Fear, as a goveming motive of action, is degrading; and 
any punishment which tends to degrade a child in his \/ 
own estimation, or in the estimation of others, is demoralizing. 
If you wish to make a brute of a boy, treat him like a brute. 
Kick and cuff him whenever an opportunity offers. If you 
wish to reclaim him and make him better, appeal to his better 
nature, treat him with kindness and love. ''Love is better 
than fear, and wisdom better than the rod." 

It is affirmed by some that there are boys and girls in our 
schools who are utterly lost to all sense of decency and pro- 
priety, that are beyond the reach of kindness and love; 
and that all of our teachers are not lion-tamers, and have 
not the power to quell, subdue, and restrain the restless, 
willful spirits of those who have had no home culture or 
discipline. This, to some extent, is undoubtedly true; and 
since disorder and confusion must be driven from our school- 
room at all hazards, and in its place order and quiet made to 
reign supreme, I would not, perhaps, wholly banish corporal 
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I 

punishment from our schools, but believe it should be used 
only in extreme cases, with great caution and deliberation, — 
v/ never in the excitement of passion. Eeports from teachers 
show that in the winter term 79 teachers inflicted corporal 
punishment, 424 cases occurring; in the summer term, 65 
teachers, 180 cases occurring. 

In conclusion, permit me to say: If errors have been com- 
mitted in the discharge of my duties, they have been errors of 
the mind and not of the heart. All of my efforts have been 
dictated by love for the cause which, in the highest and best 
sense, is truly the cause of the people. I have striven to bring 
about a healthy state of thought in educational matters, to 
the end that with the inculcation of knowledge there might 
also be implanted in the minds of the young a high sense of 
honor, manly self-reliance, and magnanimity of soul. At the 
present time, perhaps more than at any previous period of our 
history, the education of the young claims the attention and 
demands the best efforts of every true friend of humanity and 
free institutions. Great dangers and severe trials lie in our 
pathway as a nation. Ambitious and designing men are grasp- 
ing for power and defying the will of the people. Bribery and 
corruption are rife in high places of trust and honor. Even 
grave and reverend Senators and Judges are found willing to 
betray the sacred trusts committed to their hands for paltry 
gold. The people can look nowhere else than to the public 
schools for the redeeming influences that shall grow up and 
beat back this tide of injustice and corruption which surrounds 
us on every side. Let us then cheerfully make every sacrifice 
and labor with untiring zeal, that the rising generation mar 
secure such moral and intellectual culture as shall prepare 
them to maintain a free government and preserve our Union. 
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The past fiscal year, by a change in th,e time of making the 
annual reports of the State finances, embraces but ten months. 
The Primary School and Agricultural College Funds show a 
gratifying increase. The University and Normal School 
lands being mostly sold, the funds have about reached their 
maximum. The increase of the Normal Fund is indicated by 
zero, and the increase of the University Fund was but $640.00. 

The several funds are reported, October 1, 1871, as follows : 

PRIMARY SCHOOL FUND. 

From Primary School lands: 

In the hands of the State $1,834,219 28 

In the hands of purchasers - 767,100 26 

Total, at 7 per cent interest $2,601,319 54 

Swamp Land Fund : 
In the hands of the State, 5 per cent interest. $218,462 02 . 

Total Primary School Fund $2,819,781 56 

Increase for ten months: 

From Primary School lands $120,148 16 

From swamp land sales 3,911 49 

Total increase $124,059 65 

UNIVERSITY FUND. 

In the hands of the State $422,207 32 

In the hands of purchasers 142,875 99 

Total, at 7 per cent interest -... $565,083 31 

18 
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NORMAL SCHOOL FUND. 

In the hands of the State $47,895 03 

In the hands of purchasers 19,721 66 

Total, at 6 per cent interest $67,616 69 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE FUND. 

In the hands of the State $40,161 53 

In the hands of purchasers - 48,355 79 

Total, at 7 per cent interest $88,617 32 

Increase in ten months 31,637 32 

The interest on these funds, for the coming year, is as 
follows : 

Primary School _ $195,200 08 

University 39,555 83 

Normal School 4,057 00 

Agricultural College _ 6,196 20 

Total resources from all the educational funds, $245,009 11 
The appropriations made by the Legislature, for 1871 and 
1872, are as follows : 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

» For current expenses, two years $34,000 00 

Forarrears - 6,000 00 

For Chemical Laboratory 10,000 00 

Total-. $50,000 00 

NORHAL SCHOOL. 

For current expenses, two years $30,000 00 

For purchase of interest of State Agricultural 

Society in M useum building 3,200 00 

Total $33,200 00 
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UK1VER8ITY. 

For erecting new Hall $75,000 00 

REFORM SCHOOL. 

Two years -._ $70,000 00 

STATE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

Forpayment for site $2,000 00 

For current expenses, two years 30,000 00 

ASYLUM FOR DEAF, DUMB, AKD BLIKD. 

For current expenses, two years $80,000 00 

For improvements, furnishing, etc 20,000 00 

The above are all strictly educational institutions, though 
some of them are in part for other purposes. And the total 
amount appropriated for their support for two years, exclusive 
of improvements, is 1244,000 00. Appropriations for improve- 
ments and arrears, 1100,200 00. 

The following table will show the amount of Primary 
School Interest Fund apportioned for the past ten years, the 
amount per child, and the number of children upon which the 
apportionment was made : 



YEARS. 



1868 

1868 

1864 

18« 

18M 

186T 

1888 » 

I860 

1870 

1871 



Amount 
per child. 



60 ctfl. 



60 
60 
48 
46 

45 
45 
47 
48 
49 



Apportion- 
ment. 



$126,464 10 
180,078 60 
186,86S 00 
184,557 03 
186,560 00 
148,787 50 
151,680 60 
165,895 12 
179,848 74 
186,485 24 



No. of 
children. 



252,786 
261,417 
272,607 
280,820 
296,780 
818,969 
886,826 
861,55^ 
878,048 
8S0,64O 
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APPORTIONMENT of Pnmary School Interest Fund, May, 1871, at 

forty-nine esnta per child. 

The following table shows the amount of Primary School 
money apportioned to the several counties in May, the whole 
number of children in the counties, and the number upon 
which the apportionment was made. A comparison will show 
the number of children in districts failing to have a legal 
school : 



COUNTIES. 



Whole No. of 
Children. 



Alcona 

Alle^n 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Cass 

Charlevoix 

rheboyf^n 

Chippewa 

Clinton 

Delta , 

Eaton.. 

Emmet 

Genesee 

Grand Traverse. 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Houghton 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia , 

Iosco 

Isabella 

Jackson , 

Kalamazoo 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lapeer , 

.Leelanaw 

Lenawee 

Livingston 

Mackinac 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Maniton 

Marquette 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee 

Midland 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Muskegon 

Htwaygo , 

Oftkland 



16tf 
10,785 

705 

582 
7,664 
4,603 

619 

12,801 

8,360 

11.877 

7,217 

849 

579 

488 
7,799 

864 

8,192 

84 

10.682 

1,527 

4,110 

10.859 

8,175 

2.662 

8,508 

9,245 

781 

1.850 

10.606 

10.515 

16,788 

1,147 

7,166 

1,412 

14,819 

6,604 

650 
9,614 
1,515 

571 
2,857 

784 
1,796 

868 

983 

10,888 

4.869 

4,289 

2,219 

18,525 



No. on which 

Apportionment 

was made. 



169 
10,660 

705 
' 496 
7,461 
4,486 

619 

12,268 

8,260 

11,792 

7,217 

814 

579 

850 
7,766 

864 

8,106 

84 

10,686 

1,440 

4,(155 

10,816 

8,284 

2.602 

8,430 

9,245 

781 

1,259 

10,460 

10,421 

16,580 

1,157 

7,185 

1,880 

14,274 

6,525 

650 
9,476 
1,486 

671 
2,840 

655 
1,455 

891 

947 

10,288 

4,251 

4,288 

2,'78 

18,481 



Amount 
Apportioned. 



$82 81 

6,228 40 
845 45 
248 04 

8,656 89 

2,178 64 
808 81 

6,011 82 

4,047 40 

6,798 72 

8,686 88 
168 86 
288 71 
171 60 

8,806-M 
178 86 

8,971 
41 

6,211 
705 

1,986 

5.299 

1.609 

1,274 

4,180 

4,580 05 
882 69 
616 91 

6,126 40 

6.106 29 

8,099 7« 
666 98 

8,496 16 
676 20 

6.994 26 

8,197 25 
818 50 

4,648 24 
728 14 
279 79 

1,146 60 
820 95 
712 95 
191 69 
464 OS 

6,088 67 

2.082 

2,098 

1.064 

6,581 



94 
16 
64 
60 
95 
84 
16 
98 
70 



99 

<T 
7T 

19 



.-'fn'f 
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COUNTIES. 



Oceana 

Ontonagon 

Osceola 

Ottawa 

Saginaw 

Banilac 

Shiawassee 

St. Clair 

St. Joseph 

Tuscola 

Van Buren 

. JEashtenaw-— 

Wayne 

Wexford 

Totalinl871 

ToUl in 1870 



Whole No. 0/ 
Children. 



2,107 

1,025 

6«5 

9,287 

11,886 
5,460 
6,828 

18,72« 
8,677 
4,918 
9.870 

12.839 

w,mr 

182 



884,857 
874,860 « 



No. on which 

Apportionment 

was made. 



2,046 

1,025 

549 

9,186 

11,801 
6,444 
6,828 

18,640 
8,675 
4,691 
9,760 

12.710 



89,597 
182 



880,640 
878,042 



Amount 
Apportioned. 



$1,002 OS 
602 25 
269 01 
4,500 66 
6,782 49 
2,667 5« 
8,846 72 
6.6S8 60 
4,260 75 
2,298 69 
4,777 60 

64 68 



$186,486 24 
179,884 74 



STATISTICS OP THE SCHOOLS. 

The number of organized counties from which reports have 
been received is 67 ; an increase of three. The new countiea 
are Kalkaska, Lake, and Presque Isle. 

The number of townships and cities is 883. This is an 
increase of 25, besides nine towns whose reports have not been 
received. 

The number of districts is 5,299 ; an increase of 191. The 
number of new districts organized, 196. 

The number of children between the ages of five and twenty 
years is 393,275. The nine towns unreported had, last year, 
920 children. If we add these to the above, we have 394,195 ; 
an increase of 9,641. The increase in the previous year was 
9,780. 

The number of children subject to the law compelling 
attendance at school — ^between eight and fourteen years of 
age — estimating the number for several towns failing to report 
under this head — is 175,092 ; a little more than forty-four per 
cent of all between five and twenty years. 

The number reported attending school is 292,466. But 533 
districts, with an aggregate census of 14,729, fail to report 
any attendance. If we estimate these districts, it will make 
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something more than three hundred thousand who attended 
school. It is probable, from the best estimate that can be 
made, that about 100,000, or one-fourth of those between five 
and twenty years of age, have not been in the public schools 
during the year. But when we consider that, as a matter of 
fact, we expect to find comparatively few over sixteen years of 
age in the schools, and the large number under seven or eight 
years of age who are not, and ought not, to be in the schools, 
and the several thousand who are taught in private schools, it 
will be seen that no very large portion of the youth of the 
State are without the means of education. But the figures 
show an increased attendance in proportion to the whole 
number of children, of over eight thousand. In 1869 the 
reported attendance was 72 per cent; in 1870, 72^ per cent, 
and the past year, 76^ per cent The influence of the com- 
pulsory attendance law remains yet to be seen, as that law was 
not to take effect until the close of the school year for 1871. 
The four per cent Increase of attendance must be attributed 
mainly to the increased interest in education, and the abolition 
of the rate-bill. 

The number attending school under five or over twenty 
years of age, was 7,644. 

The first year after the law made the schools free, — 1870, — 
the average length of the schools increased from six and two- 
tenths months — which had been the uniform average for sev- 
eral years — to six and nine-tenths months. The past year it 
reaches fully seven months. 

The number of months in which all the schools were in 
session, was 36,768 ; an increase of 2,516. 

The number of months taught by all teachers was, by males, 
12,472; by females, 36,984; an increase by the fonner, of 1,057, 
and by the latter, 2,613 months. 

The number of teachers employed was: Males, 2,971; 
females, 8,303. Increase, males, 188; females, 82. The num- 
ber of teachers reported does not increase in proportion to the 
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increase of labor, for the reason, no doubt, that more districts 
than formerly employ the same teacher through the year, 
whereby a less number are reported in two different districts. 

The average wages paid per month to teachers Avas: To 
males, 149.92; to females, $27.21. This was a diminution to 
males, of $2.70, and to females, of 10 cents. 

The following table will show the number of months of 
teachiug, and the average wages for several years, reaching 
back to the year when teachers^ wages began to increase, as a 
result of the war : 



YEAR. 



1868 
1364 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
18T0 
18T1 



No. Months 
by males. 


No. Months 
by females. 


Av. month- 
ly wages of 
males. 


6,917 


26,181 


$28 17 


6,618 


26,071 


84 00 


6,049 


29,046 


41 77 


6,319 


29,242 


48 68 


7,681 


29,729 


44 08 


8,090 


29,919 


47 78 


9,021 


80,448 


47 71 


11,415 


84,156 


62 62 


12,472 


86,984 


49 92 



Av. month- 
ly wages of 
females. 



$18 44 

16 68 

17 64 

18 44 

19 48 
21 9i 
24 66 
27 81 
27 21 



The wages of female teachers has increased considerably 
more than that of males. An equal proportional increase 
would have given them but 122.04 for the past year. 

The total amount of wages for the past two years was as fol- 
lows: 1870, males, $548,421.52; females, $844,807.07; total, 
$1,393,228.59. 1871, males, $602,187.89 ; females, $926,923.69 ; 
total, $1,529,111.58. Increase, males, $53,766.37; females, 
$82,116.62 ; total, $135,882.99. 

The number of visits to the schools for the past two years 
was as follows : 1870, by County Superintendents, 6,621 ; by 
Directors, 12,521. 1871, by County Superintendents, 6,350; 
by Directors, 14,385. 

The following table shows the number, character, and value 
of school-houses for the past four years : 
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YEAR. 


No. of 
Stone. 

72 

74 
78 
77 


No. of 
Brick. 


No. of 
Frame. 


No. of 
Log. 


TotaL 


Value. 


1M8 


416 
459 
6S8 
670 


8,609 
8,767 
8.868 
4,024 


618 
621 
627 
629 


4,716 
4,921 
6,111 
6,800 


|4,808,47S 


19m 


6,881,774 


igr* 


6,284,797 


1871 


7,166,996 




Increaee in 1871 




82 


156 


2 


189 


$921,198 









It was deemed desirable to ascertain the capacity as well as 
value of school-houses, and the blanks were, for the first time, 
prepared for that purpose. Estimating a few which failed to 
be reported, we find accommodations for 374,760 children. 
This may not be absolutely correct, but it cannot be essentially 
out of the way ; and if so, it shows that there are at all times 
not less than one hundred and seventv-five thousand vacant 
seats; for it is not supposed that of the 292,466 children 
attending school, more than 200,000 are in school at the same 
time. This result is probably contrary to the general opinion. 

But it should be remarked that the school-houses should 
contain a considerably larger number of seats than thei'e are 
scholars, both to provide for the future increase of scholars, 
and because no school can be managed with comfort, without 
a goodly number of extra seats. 

But while it appears that the State has school-house capacity 
enough m the aggregate, it is still true that very many districts 
are sadly deficient. A considerable number report less seats 
than the number attending school ; many report less than the 
number in the school census; and many that report seats 
enough for the wants of the district, evidently call them seats 
by courtesy. For instance, in Calhoun county, we find three 
houses have an aggregate of 140 seats, and the three houses — 
including sites — are worth 1160. In Cass county are five 
houses, with 230 seats ; the whole worth $240. In Genesee 
are seven houses, with 287 seats ; the whole worth $405. In 
Jackson are five houses, with 220 seats; the whole worth $240. 
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In Lenawee (where ehbiild we look for abundance if not 
here?) are eleven houses, with 468 seats; the whole worth 
$572. Here we have 31 honses, with an average of 43 seats, 
and the houses and sites worth an average of $52 16. The 
whole establishment is worth $1 20 per seat, or about one-half 
what a respectable seat alone would cost. 

These examples are taken from the older counties at ran- 
dom. The newer counties would show, if possible, a worse 
picture, but for tliem some excuse can be made. Can any 
apology be invented for the richest, oldest counties in the 
State? In 132 districts there appears to be no school-house, 
and in 20 districts, houses are reported of " no value." 

Sixty-two districts are reported which had no school, and 
sixty-four which had school, but not of the length required by 
law. The number with no school is eleven less than last year. 

The collection of the dog tax seems to be more and more 
neglected. None is reported in 470 towns; an increase of 65. 
No dog tax is reported in 25 entire counties. Among these 
are several large counties, like Lapeer, Oakland, Shiawassee, and 
Wayne. The law is imperative upon Supervisors to levy this 
tax; but, as what is raised in each town is for the benefit of 
the schools in the town, no special inequality is created if part 
of them assess it and a part do not. 

LIBRABIES. 

No libraries are reported in 2,540 districts in towns supposed 
to have the district system ; 220 less than last year ; and 247 
towns in which no district libraries are reported, fail to report 
any town libi*ary. This is the same number as last year. 

The number of volumes added to district libraries was 8,058, 
and the whole number of volumes is 101,700 ; an increase of 
4,659. 

The number of volumes added to town libraries was 2,696, 
and the whole number of volumes, 48,470 ; a loss of 5,245. 

The amount voted for libraries at the spring election was 
19 
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$2,225.45 ; the amount of fines, 119,923.06. Last year it was 
$29,222.62. 

The amount paid for books for district libraries was $10,- 
183.72 ; and for town libraries, $4,202.01. The aggregate was 
$5,537.33 less than the fines. In twenty-nine counties no 
receipts from fines are reported. 

The School Inspectors report 1,713 meetings, for which they 
received $4,857.73, 

The number of districts in which the studies named were 

pursued is as follows : 

Spelling - 5,174 

Eeading 5,175 

Writing 5,131 

Arithmetic 5,073 

Mental Arithmetic 4,995 

GjBOgraphy 4,888 

Grammar 4,616 

Algebra ..-- 1,195 

Book-keeping 572 

Geometry 187 

Natural Philosophy ^ 464 

Physiology 367 

Chemistry 103 

REVENUES OF THE SCHOOLS. 

The following is a tabular statement of the receipts and 
expenditures for 1870 and 1871 : 



RECEIPTS. 



18T0. 



On hand commencement of the year 

Two-mill tax 

Primary School Fund 

Tnition of non-resident scholars 

District taxes to pay teachers 

Other district taxes 

Tax on dogs 

From all other sources 

Total 



$800,477 81 

405«111 64 

in,818 7» 

26,064 14 

1,084,788 77 

707,790 10 

85,898 81 

474,828 78 



$8,151,768 78 



1871. 



$48T,M9flt 

409,641 SO 

188,988 95 

86,047 40 

1,167,640 48 

601,860 46 

86,606 40 

499,606 06 



$8,880,478 48 
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tm.itsu 




t».w».6a u 


t8,SM,«N>W 




. 





The following tabular statement shows the progress made in 
some of the more important details of primary school affairs, 
for several years past : 
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vm 
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805 883 4L 
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t69,5S7 


5,894 


7.805 
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8 ,171 


847 88 


778,074 00 
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GRADED SCHOOLS, 

The number of graded schools reported is 266. In these 
districts 145,239 children are reported in the school census. 
The number attending school was 102,399. In seventeen dis- 
tricts the attendance was not reported, and in the following 
table the number is estimated, and marked with a *. The cost 
of tuition for each child in the districts was an average of 58 
cents per month ; an increase of ten cents. The total wages 
paid was $692,174.64; an increase of $81,696.29. The cost 
per month for tuition for each child in the State at large was 
56 cents. At the foot of the table is placed the results in the 
previous two years, for comparison. 
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DUTIES OF SCHOOL 0FFICEK3 IS JIAEINQ REPOBX^. 

ijection 41 of the school laws reqnires the school census to 
be talien vithia ten days previona to the annual meeting, fmi 
oath made to the same. Section 5i requires the Director to 
30 
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make his report at the end of the school year. Unless these 
conditions are complied with, the district has no legal claim 
for public money for the ensuing year. Yet it sometimes hap- 
pens that the censns is not taken till some time aft^r the 
annual meeting, in which case the Director (especially in large 
and growing districts) cannot intelligently make oath to its 
correctness. And hundreds of Directors neglect to make their 
report sometimes for weeks, and even until after the first 
Saturday in October, when the Inspectors are required to 
make their report (Section 79) ; or they become liable to the 
districts for the public money lost by their neglect (Section 
132). The practical result is, that often when the Inspectors 
meet on the first day in October, perhaps one-fourth part of 
the Directors' reports are not in the hands of their clerk, 
although four weeks or more have elapsed since they should 
have been received. So the Inspectors adjourn, making the 
town additional expense, and the clerk writes to the delin- 
quent Directors, and they remember their duty and — would 
we could say — do it. But when such men finally make a 
report, it is most likely to be " not half of a report,*' and if 
accepted, it is more out of pity to the children, whom it seems 
hard to punish for the negligence of one or two men who* have 
bound themselves by most sacred obligations to take care of 
their interests. 

Thus the Inspectors' reports are delayed in their transmis- 
sion to the County Superintendent, and through him to the 
State Superintendent, who goes to the very verge of forbear- 
ance in accepting them as legally made, so out of time. True, 
this delay is sometimes occasioned by the negligence of the 
Inspectors themselves, but the cases are so few, comparatively, 
it need not be dwelt upon. The greatest responsibility rests 
upon the Directors. 

Of over five thousand men, perfection can hardly be expected 
in all. But it is hardly supposable that any Director need fail 
to know when his report should be made. But sometimes a 
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Director is sick, or away from home, or forgets^ and every 
moderator and assessor ought to keep his eye upon the subject, 
and know that the report is properly made. 

The township clerk should, not later than a week after the 
annual meeting, communicate with every Director whose 
report he has not received, and remind him of his duty. 

More than a hundred Directors* reports are every year 
received at this office after the Inspectors have made their 
reports. This Department cannot apportion primary school 
money simply on a Director's report. It must have the indorse- 
ment of the Inspectors. So we must either refuse the districts 
the money to which they are equitably entitled, or return the 
reports to the Inspectors for their indorsement The law 
would fully justify the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in the former, but the same regard for the innocent which 
induces the Inspectors to wait for the Directors' reports, 
inclines to the latter, and from one to two hundred are every 
year thus returned. And for all this labor, and delay, and 
risk, no benefit accrues anywhere except to the postoffice. 

Had all the reports been received in order at this office 
within the time required by law, this report might have been 
out by the first to the tenth of January, or nearly three months 
earlier than it will be. It is of great importance that the 
report for the year 1872 shall be out before the assembling of 
the Legislature in January, 1873, and it shall be, if the Direct- 
ors will fulfill their share of duty. 

This appeal to Directors is made in no spirit of censorious- 
ness, but as to co-laborers in the cause of education, equally 
interested in the great work. And in this spirit the appeal is 
made in all earnestness, — ^intensified by years of constant 
watch over, and study of, the details of the battle, — that school 
officers of every grade will take care to know what their duties 
are, and to perform them promptly, and with all the fidelity 
which their acceptance of office and the claims of the young 
demand. Thousands of school officers need no such appeal. 
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It is the comparatively few — though in actual numbers they 
are not few — who, belonging to the army, are stragglers from 
the ranks, and always behind. We have no wish to try such 
by a drum-head court-martial, and shoot them for their delin- 
quency. If an appeal to them as fellow-soldiers is not suf- 
ficient, we have no hope in their case. But in general, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction most urgently requests 
that, on the first Monday in September, 1872, every Director's 
report may be promptly made, with every item complete, so 
that his annual report may be ready to present to the Legis- 
lature, as the law requires. 

In conclusion: Touching the correctness of the reports, 
although the errors are many, no year has shown less than the 
past. Evident improvement, in the aggregate, is manifest. 
For this reason this point has not been urged above, so much 
as that of promptness. But statistics are valuable just as they 
approach fullness and accuracy ; and Directors and Inspectors 
are earnestly requested to conscientiously perform their whole 
duty in this respect. 

ORAMEL HOSFOED, 
Superintendent of Ptillic Instruction, 
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THIRTY-THIBD ANNUAL EEPOET OP THE BOARD 

OP REGENTS. 



Hon, OranuH Hosford^ Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

In compliance with the provisions of Sec. 15, Chap. 75, of 
the Compiled Laws of Michigan, the Board of Regents of the 
University herewith respiictfully submit to you a report of the 
condition of the affairs of the University, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30th, 1871 : 

Various changes have been made during the year in the 
administration of the affairs of the University. Some of them 
were inaugurated with no little misgiving on the part of many. 
But thus far they have resulted in strengthening the institu- 
tion, and in bringing it into closer relations with the people. 

The experiment of admitting women to atU its departments, 
instead of resulting disastrously, as was feared by some, has 
proved salutary, both in awakening a fresh public interest in 
the University, and in furnishing to all the citizens of the 
State those means of higher culture which a University should 
offer. 

During the last two academic years the affairs of the Uni- 
versity have been ably administered by Acting President H. S. 
Frieze. The Board have meantime been diligently seeking a 
suitable man to fill the presidency permanently. It is with no 
little satisfaction that the Board are enabled to report their 
success in securing for this responsible position a man who, as 
has been well said, " is so eminently qualified to take the lead 
in advancing the interests of the institution, elevating its 
character, and winning for it the good will and good ofiices of 
the people.'* 
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The year has indeed been marked by events most auspicious 
to the institution. Among these we may particularly specify 
the successful inauguration of the co-education of the sexes, 
the munificent addition of the library of the late Prof. Bau, 
of Heidelberg, Germany, to the general library, through the 
generosity of Philo Parsons, Esq., in whose hojior this addition 
has been called the ^^ Parsons Library;*' and the legislative 
grant of seventy-five thousand dollars for the erection of 
greatly needed additional buildings. This sum, after careful 
consideration of various plans, the Board have decided to 
expend in erecting a large central building, connecting the 
museum and south college, to be named University Hall, 
which will largely contribute both to the usefulness and 
attractiveness of the IJniversity. We would also call atten- 
tion to the fact that more intimate relations have been formed 
between the University and some of the union schools or 
high schools of the State. By this means, a more perfect 
grading of the courses of study from the lowest to the highest 
vis encouraged, and thus the elevation of the standard of Uni- 
versity work to that plane upon which we wish to see it placed, 
is facilitated. Though these relations between the University 
and the graded schools generally are not yet fully adjusted, 
yet we believe they are in a fair way to be satisfactorily estab- 
lished. The formal inauguration of a presiding officer, who, 
has already acquitted himself ably in a position similar to that 
which he now holds, has before been alluded to. 

In the accompanying report of the acting President, are 
described more in detail the work of the year, the aspirationsof 
the Faculties for the University, and its pressing needs. 

As will be seen by the Report, the whole number of students 
registered in all the departments, for the year 1870-1, is 1,110, 
of whom 488 were in the Department of Literature, Science, 
and the Arts, 307 in the Department of Law, and 315 
in the Department of Medicine and Surgery. The attend- 
ance, compared with that of 1868, 1869, and 1870, is as follows: 
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In the Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts: 
In 1867-8, 418 ; in 1868-9, 422 ; in 1869-70, 477; in 1870-71, 
488. 

In the Department of Medicine and Surgery: In 1867-8, 
418 ; in 1868-9, 358 ; in 1869-70, 340 ; in 1870-71, 315. 

in the Department of Law: In 1867-8, 387; in 1868-9, 342 ; 
in 1869-70,309 ; in 1870-71, 307. 

Thus, while the number of registrations in the professional 
departments has, from special causes, somewhat decreased, the 
number in the Department of Literature, Science, and the 
Arts shows a steady, healthy increase which is highly encour- 
aging for the educational interests of the State. 

Hereto appended, will be found the number of professors, 
instructors, and other officers. 

For a statement of the condition of the finances of the 
University, reference is made to the Eeport of the Finance 
Committee, hereto annexed. 

A statement of the condition of the Museum, and the addi- 
tions made thereto, will accompany this report. 

JAMES A. SWEEZEY, 
C. M. STOOKWELL, 
E. C. WALKEE, 
GEORGE WILLABD, 
THOS. D. GILBERT, 
JOSEPH ESTABROOK, 
JONAS H. McGOWAN. 
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PRESIDENT'S ANNUAL EEPORT. 



To tlie Honorable, the Board of BegenU of the Universitp of Michigan : 

Gentlemen: — In accordance with law, I present to you the 
President's report for the academic year ending June 30, 1871. 

The year just now ended must be regarded as one of great 
importance in its bearing upon the future of the University. 
It is marked with events whfch greatly encourage the friends 
of the institution, and give them renewed confidence in its 
permanent prosperity. The State has strengthened our hand* 
by- the grant of money for the erection of a much needed 
building. The library has been largely increased by the 
munificence of one of our citizens. All departments of the 
institution have been thrown open for the first time to female 
students. Closer relations have been established between the 
University and the State high schools ; and thus with the 
State system of education. And, finally, the long and painful 
uncertainty relating to the presidency has been terminated by 
an appointment which affords the most lively satisfaction both 
to the University itself and to the public at large. Indeed, I 
can think of no period in the history of the University more 
replete with occasions for congratulation. 

THE LEGISLATIVB GEANT FOB A NEW BUILDING. 

Early in the last session of the Legislature you brought 
before that body the urgent want of enlarged accommodations 
for our Academic Department. Your petition for a grant of 
seventy-five thousand dollars for the erection of a building 
suitable to meet thesQ present necessities, was favorably 
received. The educational committees of both houses of the 
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Legislature visited the University during the session, inspected 
the several departments, and especially the present recitation 
and lecture rooms of the Academic Department, saw our stu- 
dents assembled, or rather packed together, in the law lecture 
room, the largest apartment now existing on the ground, and 
on their return to the capital made full and eloquent state- 
ments to the Legislature of the wants and claims of the TJni- 
tersity in this direction. Nothing has ever occurred in our 
history more gratifying than the friendly sentiments mani- 
fested in the ensuing discussions, the absence of prejudice, and 
the almost unanimous vote in both houses, by which your 
petition was finally granted. 

If it is reasonable to regard th^ Legislature as representing 
the sentiment of the people, I think we may now feel assured 
that the University has at length reached that period which 
we have always desired to see, when it should be recognized 
and accepted by the citizens of the State as a genuine State 
institution ; not only such by the organic laws of the State, but 
in the estimation of the people, and in their cordial sympathy 
and support; a State institution looking just as legitimately 
and confidently for all needed help to the hand of the Legis- 
lature, as those other institutions, educational and charitable, 
which, together with the University, not only promote the 
internal happiness and prosperity of the State, but give it an 
enviable reputation far beyond its own borders. 

The prompt measures taken by the Board under this grant 
have resulted in the adoption of a building plan, presented by 
Mr. E. S. Jenison, one of our graduates in the Department of 
Engineering, which promises at once to secure all the objects 
contemplated, and to add an attractive architectural feature to 
the University grounds. 

Already the work has progressed so successfully that the 
corner-stone of the new structure, for which the name of 
"University HalP* has been adopted, was laid as the appro- 
priate closing exercise of Commencement day, and of the year. 
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THE ADMISSIOl^ OF WOMEN. 



By virtue of the resolution of the Board, opening the 
University to women, one young lady was admitted to the 
Academic Department at the close of the first semester of 
the last year. At the beginning of the present year women 
were received for the first time into all the departments of the 
institution. The whole number of female students registered 
is thirty-four: two in the Law Department, eighteen in the 
Medical Department, and fourteen in the Department of Science 
Literature, and the Arts ; the latter being distributed as follows : 
three in the classical course, five in the Latin scientific, one in 
the scientific, two in selected studies, and three in the course 
of pharmacy. 

One has already graduated in law, one in medicine, and two 
in pharmacy. 

Those who have entered the Medical Department, in accord- 
ance with the action of the Board prior to the opening of the 
year, have formed a class by themselves, both in lectures and 
in the dissecting rooms. In the other departments there has 
been no discrimination in any respect, and no special arrange- 
ments have been found necessary. In ability and scholarship, 
as shown in class exercises and examinations, the young ladies 
have taken rank at once among the best students. 

Mauy inquiries have already been made as to the working of 
this new movement. It is manifestly too early as yet to speak 
of results. Certainly nothing has occurred during the year to 
occasion any misgiving in regard to its ultimate success. ISTo 
difficulty or disadvantage has been met with. No one con- 
nected with the University, so far as I have learned, not even 
those members of the Faculties who were at first opposed or 
distrustful, any longer express any regret on account of the 
"innovation," or any apprehension in regard to its effect, 
either upon our internal condition or our reputation abroad. 

But whatever may be its infiuence on our internal con- 
dition, its beneficial effect upon the relations of the University 
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to the state has become immediately apparent. It has remoyed 
a ground of complaint against the University^ constantly 
increasing, and obviously just — and, therefore, shutting off 
more and more from the institution the sympathy of a very 
large number, if not even a majority of our citizens. And 
there is no doubt that our friendly reception at the Legislature 
was due in no small degree to this wise and timely action of 
the Board in behalf of women. 

THE "PARSONS LIBRARY." 

Until the beginning of the present year no considerable 
donation has ever been made to the University library. Since 
that time, however, a yery large and yaluable private library 
has been purchased and presented to the University by Philo 
Parsons, Esq., of Detroit. It consists of the entire collection 
of the late Professor Ran of Heidelberg, made during his long 
service of fifty years as Professor of Political Economy in 
Heidelberg University, and embracing all the most yaluable 
literature contained in the European languages on political 
science and kindred topics. The number of volumes in this 
collection is 4,034, and of pamphlets more than two thousand. 
While this munificent gift is of great importance on account 
of the intrinsic worth of the collection, it is not less yaluable 
as an example which cannot fail to find imitators. 

Many of the volumes, as is almost always the case in libra- 
ries of this kind, are unbound, or require rebinding before they 
can be placed on the shelves and catalogued. Mr. Parsons, I 
understand, has already made arrangements for the binding 
necessary to be done. 

The librarian has prepared a general description of this col- 
lection as a part of his report on the General Library. It is 
undoubtedly as nearly perfect as a library can be made on the 
specialty which it represents. And it was the well authenti- 
cated statement of this fact which influenced the authorities 
at Yale to send an order for the purchase of it before it was 
known to have been secured for this University. 
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While, however, it possesses this specific character, it con- 
tains also a large number of works of inestimable value on 
other subjects. The most important of these is the series of 
volumes issued by the Academy of Vienna, and those on the 
original sources for the history of the house of Hapsburg ; a 
work of great importance in the study of European history. 

The languages represented in the Parsons Library are Ger- 
man, French, English, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Latin, 
Greek, HoUandish, Danish, Swedish, Icelandic, Serrian, Polish, 
Hungarian, Russian, and the Sclavic languages of the Lower 
Danube. 

A perfect university library must contain, first, all the stand- 
ard literary productions, or classics, of all polite languages; 
and second, all works in all languages necessary to the investi- 
gation and treatment of every special branch of science and 
learning. The building up of such a library is of itself a 
great work; not, indeed, to be perfected by one generation. 
•Nothing, however, can contribute so much to its consumma- 
tion as the acquisition, from time to time, as opportunity may 
offer, of those complete topical libraries so often collected in 
these days by eminent German and English savans, and not 
unfrequently offered for sale after their decease. At the same 
time it should be observed that a university library which is 
known to be perfect even in one branch of knowledge, has 
gained much in the estimation of the literary public. 

THE ACCESSIOl^^ OF PRESIDENT ANGELL. 

I cannot but think that the University has now advanced 
10 much in the confidence of the citizens of the State, and so 
won upon their esteem, that it may hope not only for dona- 
tions to its library, but for benefactions to relieve its many 
necessities in other directions. And in this connection I must 
congratulate the Board, and all the ofScers of instruction and 
friends of the University, on the accession to the presidency 
of one who is so eminently qualified to take the lead in 
advancing the interests of the institution, elevating its char- 
ed 
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acter, and winning for it the good will and good offices of the 
people. 

I regard the election of President Angell, in the present 
state of our affairs, as an event of great promise ; and while I 
look back with a painful sense of deficiency upon the long 
two years of my temporary administration, I rejoice that its 
close is signalized by the inauguration of what I confidently 
believe is destined to be a new era in the progress of the 
University, 

Though the new President does not legally enter upon his 
duties until the first of August, it was thought advisable that 
his inaugural address should be delivered on the occasion of 
the annual Commencement, June 28th. The unusually large 
attendance of prominent citizens of the State on the exercises 
of this Commencement, and the presence of a large body of 
the alumni, afforded the opportunity to President Angell of 
becoming acquainted with the spirit of the people and the 
strength of the University ; and the enthusiastic reception h^ 
has met with will give him encouragement and confidence in 
entering upon his new and weighty responsibilities. 

INTERNAL CONDITION. 

The internal condition of the University in respect to the 
efficiency of instruction, the number of students, and their 
successful work, and all things essential to the well-being of 
the institution, has been highly satisfactory. 

The number of officers of instruction in the several deparf;- 
ments has been thirty-three. On the resignation of Professor 
Evans and Professor Spence, George S. Morris, M. A., was 
appointed to the chair of Modern Languages, and in the 
absence of Professor D'Ooge, Elisha Jones, M. A., was 
appointed Acting Professor of Greek. Charles D. Lawton, 
M. A., C. E., was made Assistant Professor of Engineering; 
Mark W. Harrington, B. A., Instructor in Mathematics; 
Augustus Maasberg, PH. D., Instructor in Gennan; Jules 
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Deloulme, and, on his resignation, Jules P. Billard, M. A., 
Instructor in French. 

STUDENTS RE*GISTERED. 

The whole number of students registered in all the depart- 
ments, at the time of the publication of the annual catalogue, 
was 1,110, as follows : 

DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND THE ARTS. 

Eesident Graduates 6 

Seniors 60 

Juniors 91 

Sophomores 89 

Freshmen 139 

In Selected Studies 51 

In Higher Chemistry.. 13 

In Pharmacy 39 

Total in Department 488 

DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 

Seniors 121 

Juniors _ 186 

Total in Department 307 

DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Students 315 

Total in the University 1,110 

INCREASE IN NUMBER. 

There was in fact a large increase of numbers, as compared 
with the previous year, but owing to a change in the system 
of cataloguing, the full amount of the increase does not 
appear in the actual summing up. Before the present year it 
had been the custom of the Academic Department to enter on 
the class lists the names of all students, whether present or 
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not, who had been promoted to advanced classes after the 
annual examination of the previous year. This usage, though 
just to the students themselves, as indicating their class stand- 
ing, has always been unsatisfactory to the Faculty, as not 
giving an exact statement of the number in attendance. The 
rule now adopted, and to be followed hereafter, is to publish 
only the names of those actually present. This has always 
been the practice of the other two departments. 

The students in attendance during the year have come from 
twenty-five States and Territories, besides the Dominion of 
Canada. 

INCREASE OF STUDENTS FROM OUR OWK STATE. 

Of the 1,110 on the roll, 515 are from Michigan. The pro- 
portion from our own State is increasing from year to year, in 
consequence, I think, of the rapid improvement of our local 
schools, and of the natural tendency of pupils, under a graded 
system of education, to pass on from step to step until they 
reach the highest. As the existence of a local high school in 
any town or city will inevitably induce many to embrace its 
higher advantages, who would otherwise have ended their 
studies with the grammar school, so the existence of the State 
University, as the highest grade of the State system, cannot 
fail to draw many to its classes who would otherwise have car- 
ried their education no farther than the high school. Their 
eyes are directed by the very nature of the courses they pursue, 
to the institution provided by the State as the culminating 
point of all these studies. 

GRADUATES. 

The whole number of diplomas conferred during the year 
has been 302, as follows : 

Doctors of Medicine -. _,.. 81 

Bachelors of Laws 117 

Bachelors of Arts 34 

Bachelors of Philosophy 6 
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Bachelors of Science 1 8 

Civil Engineers 14 

Mining Engineer 1 

Pharmaceutical Chemists 21 

Masters of Arts, in course 18 

Master of Arts, on examination 1 

Doctor of Laws, honorary 1 

Total-... 302 

The honorary degree of LL. D, was conferred on President 
Theophilus Ca'i)en Abbot of the State Agricultural College. 

As in two instances one candidate has received two diplo- 
mas, namely, one Civil Engineer the diploma of Mining Engin- 
eer, and one Doctor of Medicine the diploma in Pharmacy, 
the actual number of candidates on whom degrees have been 
conferred is only three hundred. 

One Master of Arts, it will be observed, has received his 
degree upon examination in post-graduate studies. It is much 
to be wished that this class of students may increase in num- 
bers. The marked success in professional life of the few who 
have thus far pursued the post-graduate courses, should invite 
more of the alumni to undertake it ; especially those who have 
taken the first degree at so early an age that there is no occa- 
sion for haste in preparing for a profession. 

THE TRIEKKIAL FOB 1871. 

The Triennial Catalogue for 1871 was published in season for 
distribution to alumni and visitors on Commencement Day. 
The object of the Triennial is to keep in the hands of all mem- 
bers of the University, whether oflScers or graduates, a perma- 
nent and authentic record of all persons who have held places 
in the administration of its affairs, or in the instruction of 
its departments, or who have received its regular or honorary 
degrees. The Triennial has not been regularly published 
hitherto. I hope that proper measures will be taken to pre- 
vent any irregularity or interruptipn in future. In the present 
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edition a principal aim has been to establish a form and style 
for this document to be followed in subsequent editions. 

For a large part of the preparatory labor we are indebted to 
Theodore E. Chase, Esq., of Cleveland, Ohio, of the class of 
1849, and the Necrologist of the Society of the Alumui. 

The synopsis of the Triennial Catalogue shows that the 
whole number of regular graduates in the several departments, 
from the first Commencement in 1845 to the Commencement 
of June, 1871, inclusive, is 2,900, and that, besides these, 
twelve persons have received honorary and four post-graduate 

.t 

degrees. 

Thus the whole number of persons upon whom degrees 
have been conferred by this University is 2,916. 

Of the 2,900 classed as alumni, or regular graduates, 1,030 
have received the Degree of Bachelor of Laws, 969 the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine, 611 the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
12 the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy, 147 the degree of 
Bachelor of Science, 66 the degree of Civil Engineer, 13 the 
degree of Mining Engineer, and 52 the degree of Pharmaceu- 
tical Chemist. But, as many of the alumni have taken 
diplomas in more than one department or course of study, 
while their names can be catalogued under one title only, the 
number of diplomas actually issued in the several courses, 
with the exception of the classical, is somewhat greater than 
that given in the above statement. Thus, the actual number 
of those who have received the diploma of LL. B., is 1,076 ; 
of M. D., 993 ; of Ph. B., 13 ; of C. R, 75 ; of M. E., 18 ; and 
of Phar. Chem., 69. And the whole number of regular degrees 
conferred by the University up to the present time is 3,002. 

MAJORITY OF DEGREES BUT LATELY USTTRODUCED. 

It should be remembered that most of the courses of study 
preliminary to the above degrees have been but recently organ- 
ized. The first Law class graduated in 1860, the first Civil 
Engineers the same year ; the first Mining Engineers in 1867, 
Pharmaceutical Chemists in 1869, and Bachelors of Philos- 
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ophy in 1870. These facts strikingly indicate the enterprise 
and activity of the University, and its rapid and vigorous 
growth. And all the foregoing statistics, derived from the 
statements given in the Triennial, may be regarded as a brief 
exhibit of the work of the institution during the twenty-nine 
years of its existence, and of the results to which it can point 
as the evidence of its usefulness to the State and country. 

FRUITS OF UKTVERSITY WORK. 

Certainly it is no small thing to have sent forth this multi- 
tude of trained and disciplined young men, prepared to take 
an active and prominent part in the affairs of life, and eager 
to gain reputation and honor in the new and rapidly multiply- 
ing populations of the West. The development of the Uni- 
versity is exactly coincident with the development and progress 
of our own State, and of the "West in general, and its gradu- 
ates have been yearly pouring forth from its halls to aid in 
planting new towns and cities, and to grow up and prosper 
with new communities. I cannot but think it fortunate for 
the State, and, I might venture to say, even for communities 
beyond the State, that the University began to do effective work 
so early, as compared with other institutions of this region, and 
that its growth, in spite of great poverty, and not a few imped- 
iments besides, has so perfectly kept pace with the wants of 
our "Western society. In almost every locality of the West 
and Northwest we find its graduates, either in the midst of 
life, settled and completely identified with the society around 
them, or just entering life, and preparing to turn their acquire- 
ments to good account. 

Among all those who represent us in the various professions 
and industrial avocations, we seldom hear of inefficiency or 
failure. Many of them have been advanced to the highest 
places of trust and dignity in political affairs, and in the man- 
agement of collegiate institutions. Many are active in the 
Christian ministry. . Some are taking a prominent part in 
legislation. Others are energetic business men, and manufac- 
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turcrs. Many are engaged in railroad surveying and bnilding ; 
others in mining operations, and others still in the constmc- 
tion of machinery. Finally, the business of teaching, which 
itself is rapidly becoming a profession, gives employment to a 
large number of the foremost among our alumni, who thus 
•xtend the educational influence of the University to the schools 
and colleges of this and of neighboring States. 

No one who considers these facts and results can doubt that 
the University is in living contact with the world, and per- 
forming its part faithfully and eflBcientlyin the work of social 
adrancement. 

GREAT WORK WITH LIMITED MEANS. 

And all this work, this great work it can justly be called, 
has been achieved amidst an unremitting struggle with pov- 
erty. Hampered for the want of means, the Board has neither 
been able to employ an adequate number of oflBcei*s of instruc- 
tion, nor to afford even to these an adequate compensation. 
We have cither taught our students in sections of fifty or sixty, 
where there should have been but twenty or thirty, or we have 
multiplied the labor of individual instructors. Of course we 
have not been able to keep pace with the wants of the Uni- 
versity or the demands of the times, in the supply of appara- 
tus, or books, or buildings. 

And now it is evident to every one acquainted with our cir- 
cumstances, that we have reached that point where we can 
neither advance any farther, nor even hold the ground we have 
already conquered, without greatly increased resources. Our 
prosperity is henceforth simply and wholly a question of 
money. Our present income barely meets the necessary out- 
lay on the present basis of officers and salaries. But no one 
can be blind to the fact that competent professors cannot be per- 
manently retained on the salaries now paid, and that if the 
present incumbents should retire> their places could not be 
well and properly filled without advancing the compensation 
at least from twenty-five to thirty per cent. 
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The University of Michigan has no right to employ an 
instructor of mature age whose services are of so little value 
that he can be hired at two-thirds the salary paid by Yale, 
one-half that of Harvard, and one-third that of Columbia. 

And not only must our present professors be secured by a 
more respectable compensation, but it will also be found neces- 
sary, if we are to retain our place among Universities, to intro- 
duce new chairs, new courses of study, and new schools for 
special studies. The example of other institutions renders 
this important ; the times demand it. 

THE SOURCES OF AID. 

It is in view of these circumstances that our straitened finan- 
cial condition gives me, and all who like myself have become, 
by long years of service, almost or completely identified in 
interests with the University, no little solicitude. How shall 
these great wants be met ? How shall our financial basis be 
enlarged ? Are we to look wholly to the State ? The Legis- 
lature has promptly responded to our recent application for 
aid. It will undoubtedly be magnanimous in its treatment of 
the University hereafter. But can we fairly expect of the 
State alone that rapid accumulation of grants and endowments 
which will place us, even within the next ten years, on an 
equal financial footing with the wealthier Universities and col- 
leges of the East ? 

The income of Harvard for the last year was more than 
$360,000. The present income of this University must be 
doubled to reach half that amount. However generous the 
State may be, it can do all this for us but gradually, and not 
until our present splendid opportunities have passed away, 
and we shall have fallen into the second rank of American 
Universities. 

THE HOPE OF PRIVATE MUNIFICENCE. 

I need not gay what it is that must supplement the liberality 
of the State government. If the University is to be kept up 
23 
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to its present rank, it must find somewhere in this community 
its Lawrences, and Sheffields, its Thayers, McGraws, and Cor- 
nells. Columbia has her richly endowed School of Mines in 
New York, the center of commerce. Where is the endowed 
School of Mines in Michigan, the center of a great mining 
interest ? Yale and Harvard have their richly endowed Scien- 
tific Schools. Where is such an endowment and such a school 
more needed, and likely to do more good, than at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, where scientific studies have from the first 
been made so conspicuous and honorable ? 

At Harvard there are more endowed chairs, or professorships, 
than there are professors in our entire Faculty ; and many of 
those endowments were established before Massachusetts had 
attained to anything like the present population and wealth 
of Michigan. 

Has not the University of Michigan also deserved such gifts 
from private munificence ? She points to her 2,900 graduates, 
nearly all raised up from the ranks of laboring and self- 
dependent young men, and trained to honorable and useful 
callings, and she asks whether wealth can be better invested, 
or secure to the giver a more enviable or lasting name, than 
in the endowment, either of schools or single chairs of instruc- 
tion, which shall enable her to add yearly to this goodly 
company. 

THE MEDICAL AKD LAW DEPARTMEIH^S. 

The work of the Medical Department has been conducted 
with the same degree of success as heretofore, and presents no 
new features requiring special remark, excepting the prganiza- 
tion of the separate course of lectures for women, already 
referred to. Detailed reports of the operations of the depart- 
ment, and of the Hospital, will be presented by the Dean of 
the Medical Faculty. 

The Law Department has encountered no diflBculty in the 
admission of women to the courses of lectures already organ- 
ized for men. No separate course is found necessary, or desir- 
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able. The enlargement of the law library, which is the 
pressing want of this department, I trust, will be brought 
about by the negotiations now pending for the purchase of a 
large and valuable private collection. 

OBSERVATORY, CHEMICAL LABORATORY, ETC. 

The condition and work of the Observatory, the Chemical 
Laboratory, the Department of Engineering, and the General 
Library will be reported by the several officers in charge. 

THE ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT. 

The number of applicants for admission to the Department 
of Science, Literature, and the Arts, during the year, was 222. 
The number matriculated was 196, including the class in 
Pharmacy. A large number failed to enter from the want of 
sufficient preparation. The candidates received from the high 
schools of Detroit, Flint, Jackson, and Ann Arbor were 
exceedingly well prepared. The classes in these and other 
schools of the State are gradually rising in scholarship, and 
thus enabling the University to take up the several courses of 
study from a higher grade of advancement. This progress will 
be still more rapid as the relations of the XJniversity to the 
schools become more intimate. 

RELATIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY TO THE PREPARATORY HIGH 

SCHOOLS. 

It will be remembered that in my former report I mentioned 
the desirableness of carrying into practice the theory of our 
educational system, by bringing the Faculty into some active 
connection with the high schools. This could be done, as 
something analogous is done in the English Universities, by 
sending members of the Faculty to examine preparatory classes, 
when requested by the school authorities to take this course. 

During the year the Faculty has received requests from the 
School Boards and Superintendents of several prominent 
schools to send visiting committees to them annually for this 
purpose. The proposition has been cheerfully complied with, 
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and committees have been delegated by the Facnlty to visit 
the schools of Adrian, Jackson, Flint, Ann Arbor, and Detroit. 
The courses of study, methods of instruction, condition of the 
schools, and especially the scholarship of preparatory classes, 
have been reported to the Faculty, Schedules of questions, 
previously prepared for the use of the visiting professors, have 
been answered in writing by the school classes, and their 
answers have been submitted to the Faculty. The effect of 
this plan of annual examination, which, of course, is to be 
matured and perfected by experience, will be to stimulate the 
schools to a higher grade, and bring them to a more perfect 
uniformity of preparation, and thus make it possible to elevate 
the scholarship of the lower classes in the University. But 
more than this, it creates at once a reciprocal interest between 
the schools and the University, and also wins for the Univer- 
sity a livelier interest on the part of the citizens whose schools 
are brought into such close connection with the institution. 

To cultivate these interests and make them tell with all the 
power they are capable of exerting on the higher educational 
work of the State, will form henceforth, I think, one of the 
most attractive duties of the presidency. 

The principle of this movement is obvious : we go back to 
the schools, and aid their instructors in devising correct plans 
and laying solid foundations of scholarship, instead of waiting 
until pupils present themselves at the University, prepared 
under dissimilar, and, perhaps, erroneous system, often imper- 
fectly prepared, and sometimes rejected for deficiences, which 
could have been obviated by this previous interchange of views 
between the Faculty and the preparatory teachers. 

INCREASE OF REQUIREMENTS. 

One of the objects kept constantly in view by the Faculty 
is the advancement of the 'preparatory requirements, not only 
for the Classical, but for every other course of study now 
organized. The mathematics necessary for admission to the 
Scientific Course have been extended, and di^awing has been 
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added. French has been introduced into the preparation for 
the Latin-Scientific Conrse, aa a substitute for Greek, and a 
definite amount of ancient and modern history has been added 
to the requirements for all courses. Every one who under- 
stands the working of schools will perceive that changes and 
additions in preparatory studies must be made with prudence, 
and with due reference to the possibilities of the case. As 
soon as practicable, it seems to me important that both French 
and German should be required as part of the preparation for 
the Scientific Course, and in time also for all courses. 

I should add that entrance examinations in the ancient Ian- 
guages have been constantly increasing in strictness up to the 
present time. 

Unless the public spirit which rears in every city and con- 
siderable village of this State such splendid structures for 
union and high schools, is destined to stop short with the 
building itself, and not manifest itself also in the character of 
the intellectual work carried on within, these schools in all 
the principal centers of population will certainly rise to pre- 
paratory schools of the highest order. 

Detroit in time will have her collegiate school or gymna- 
sium, and that can only be her present high school, raised to a 
character and rank worthy of a great, intelligent, and enter- 
prising city. The same must be true of Grand Bapids, of 
Jackson, and Adrian, and other thriving cities of the State. 
And it is in these schools that the more elementary work now 
performed in the University will be completed. Students will 
then come to us well nigh or quite prepared to make practical 
use of foreign languages, and to become classical and scientifio 
scholars in the highest and best sense of the terms. 

WORK OF THE FACULTY. 

Though the Faculty has been somewhat embarrassed by the 
numbers under their charge, the duties of instruction have 
been conducted in general with unusual success. Especially 
praiseworthy in all respects are the younger oflScers of instruc- 
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tion. Without exception, they have been punctual in the 
perfonnance of every duty, scrupulous in preparing for the 
recitation room, faithful and efficient in teaching, and in eyery 
instance they have proved the excellence of their i^ork by the 
results brought out in the class examinations. As it is too 
often the lot of the younger class of college officers to perform 
the maximum of labor, and to be rewarded with the minimum 
of pay and popularity, I take great pleasure in bearing my 
sincere testimony to the great value of their services. 

Professor Watson obtained leave of absence for two months 
during the winter to visit Europe. Having received an invi- 
tation to join the scientific corps appointed by the bureau of 
the United States Coast Survey, to observe the last total eclipse 
of the sun in the south of Europe, he made such arrangements 
with the Faculty as enabled him to be absent without detri- 
ment to the students under his charge. He was successful in 
obtaining exact views and descriptions of the phenomena of 
this eclipse, which will be of great value to science, and which, 
in fact, have already been made the basis of interesting articles 
in English scientific periodicals. 

It also affords me much gratification «to say, that several 
members of the Faculty, who have been tempted by advanta- 
geous offers to accept positions in other schools of learning, 
or to engage in far more lucrative employments, have preferred 
to retain their connection with this institution. 

The plan recommended in the last report, of subdividing 
the professorships as little as possible, and of supplementing 
the work of Professors with that of competent instructors 
placed under their direction, has already been carried into 
effect in the Department of Modem Languages, and partially 
in Mathematics and Engineering. Professor Morris has con- 
ducted the studies in modem languages wholly upon this 
plan, and Professor Olney proposes hereafter to pursue a 
similar course in mathematics. Under this system the Profes- 
sor, in addition to his own regular class work, frequently visits, 
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examines, and teaches in person^ the classes or sections under 
his subordinates, and thus seeores to the coarse of study under 
his charge, unity of method, systematic adyancement, and, 
consequently, more perfect scholarship. 

The division of classes into small sections, and the oppor- 
tunity it affords of giving almost personal instruction adapted 
to individual students, is particularly important in languages 
and mathematics, because thd mental discipline, development, 
and culture of those who resort to the Academic Department 
depend so largely upon the training received in these branches 
of study. On this account they will always require more offi- 
cers of instruction than the other courses pursued in this 
department 

And now, gentlemen, in transferring to other and/ar abler 
hands the duties and cares of the Presidency, which two years 
ago, most unexpectedly to myself, you placed in my charge, 
which I accepted with diffidence, not at all diminished by sub- 
sequent experience, I cannot but express the profound grati- 
tude to God, which, I am sure, moves all our hearts alike, for 
that good Providence which has carried this institution, so 
dear to us all, with undiminished, if not increased prosperity, 
through a long and painful period of transition, and which 
enables us this day to look forward, with great hope and confi- 
dence, to an uninterrupted career of success in the ftiture. 

HENEY S. FRIEZE, 

President pro tern. 
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BEPORT OF THE FINANCE COMMITTER 



The Finance Committee herewith submit a statement of the 
financial condition of the University, June 30, 1871, the close 
of the fiscal year. 
The receipts into the treasury have been as follows : 

Balance on hand July 1, 1870 *IU,798 27 

Receiyed from State Treasurer during the year, 

on account of University Interest Fund 46,657 95 

Received on account of annual State aid appro- 
priation 18,750 00 

For students' fees and diplomas 22,010 00 

For interest of Treasury on University acc'L - . 1,225 47 
From all other sources : . 654 75 

Total - $104,096 44 

The disbursements have been : 

For salaries, wages of janitors, etc., the 

last quarter of the previous year, 

and the first three quarters of the 

year ending June 30, 1871 $60,776 67 

Appropriated for acct. of Gen. Library 1,843 20 

" " '' Med. " 400 00 

" " '' Law " 500 00 

" " contingent expenses 15,927 49 

Bal. on hand to credit of general 

fund - 24,649 08 

$104,096 44 

Of this balance of $24,649 08, in the treasury June 30, 1871, 
there was due for salaries on that day the sum of $9,687 50 ; 

* Of this amonnt, $11,062 50 was doe that day for salaries. 
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leaving an actual balance belonging to the University^ of 
114,961 58, which amount is 112,259 06 in excess of the esti- 
mates of the Finance Committee, made at the commencement 
of the fiscal year. This excess of resources is derived mainly 
from payijients by the State Treasurer on account of Univer- 
sity interest, that have not heretofore been made so promptly, 
showing receipts from that source for the fiscal year, about 
$9,000 in excess of the interest that accrued in that time. The 
further sum of 13,750 was received on account of the annual 
State aid that belonged in the previous year, and the receipts 
for students' fees, diplomas, etc., have been $4,000 more than 
the estimates. The appropriations for contingent expenses for 

the year amounted to $15,927 49 

of which there remains unexpended in the hands 
of thesteward - . 1,191 32 

' Total expended - $14,736 17 



The Board will remember that that part of the State aid that 

accumulated in 1868 and 1869 was set apart for special and 

extraordinary expenses. 
The amount in the treasury, June 30, 1870, belonging to 

that fund, was $7,988 29, from which has been expended : 

For hospital furniture and arrearage 
of income - $600 00 

Reseating recitation rooms -.»- 443 80 

For account of steam heating appa- 
ratus .-. 750 00 

For account of new fence 1,200 00 

For account of repairs President's 
house 1,200 00 

For account of Museum 150 00 

For account of Medical Department.. 123 00 

$4,446 80 

Balance,June30, 1871 $3,521 49 

24 
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The Beser? e Fand consists of : 

Michigan 7 per cent bonds 17,000 00 

East Saginaw 10s 6,500 00 

Ann Arbor 7s 3,200 00 

Manchester 10s 1,500 00 

Cash 1,047 88 

$19,247 88 
• ■ 

This fund represents in part the avails of a sale of property 

in Detroit. 

We estimate the receipts of the University for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1872, as follows : 

Balance on hand June 30, 1871 124,649 08 

Interest from State on University Fund 37,500 00 

Annual Stateaid 15,000 00 

Students' fees, diplomas, etc 20,000 00 

Eents 250 00 

Interest on University account 800 00 

$98,199 08 
Disbursements estimated: 

Salaries due June 30, 1871 19,687 50 

Salaries first three quarters of the cur- 
rent year 53,976 66 

Annual catalogue 1,200 00 

Begents' and Visitors' expenses 800 00 

Insurance 1,500 00 

Fuel and lights 3,000 00 

Libraries 2,500 00 

Improvements of grounds 400 00 

Other expenses— - - 4,000 00 

Salaries that will be due June 30, 1872 15,037 50 

Alterations and repairs 1,500 00 

93,601 66 

Surplus 14,597 42 
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While there will be this surplus if the receipts meet the 
estimAtes^ and the appropriations do not exceed the amounts 
recommended, it is apparent there will be a serious deficit if 
we take into the account only the receipts of the cunrent year. 

It will be possible to go through this year without incurring 
debt, but the next will show a deficit of more than $10,000. 
Some measures must be taken to provide against this contin- 
gency, and your committee can suggest nothing but an appeal 
to the people. It is the duty of this Board to present this sub- 
ject to the consideration of the Legislature at an early day, in 
order that the needed assistance may be rendered before the 
Treasury becomes embarrassed. The aid granted the Univer- 
sity by the State should be based upon a percentage of the 
taxable property, and not a fixed sum as at present. This 
point is so well understood by the Board that it is unnecessary 
to say more upon it. 

The report of the Treasurer of the University, and his 
vouchers, are herewith presented. They have been examined 
and found correct. The accounts and vouchers of the Stew- 
ard have also been examined, and found correct. 

The accounts of the Laboratory have been presented and 
examined by the Steward, and reported right. 

The expenses of the Hospital for the year, including con- 
siderable furniture, amount to 1 $2,068 65 

Eeceived from patients 925 38 

Paid by the University fl,U3 27 



Such arrangements have been made for the present year as 
will probably make the Hospital self-supporting. 

The act appropriating 175,000 for the erection of a new 
building for the University, provided that the money should 
be paid when collected through the ordinary channels of tax- 
ation. Arrangements haye been made with the Second 
National Bank of Detroit, whereby we have been able to anti- 
cipate the appropriation, and thus to secure the much needed 
building a year sooner than we otherwise could. 

THOS. D. GILBERT, GKoxrtMixs. 
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REPORT 

OF OPSRATIONS IN TUB MUSEUM OP THS UNIVKRSITT OF MIOHIQAN, 
IN THE DEPARTMENT OF »' GEOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, AND BOTANY," AND 
THE DEPARTMENT OF *»ARCHiBOLOaY AND REUC8," FOR THE YBAB 
ENDING SEPTEMBER lOrn, 1871. 



In my report of last year I stated that J. B. Steero^ a grad- 
uate of the Literary and Law Departments of ijie University, 
had sailed with credentials from the University, for Para, in 
Brazil, with the view of making collections in that empire 
and other countries which he might visit on his contemplated 
tour around the world. Nine hoxes of specimens have already 
been received from Brazil, and I have information of the ship- 
ment of two additional boxes from the vicinity of- Santarem, 
in the valley of the Amazons. Mr. Steere's collections have, 
thus far, been mostly of a zoological character; and I need 
not say that the specimens possess a high degree of interest, 
both in consequence of our almost complete destitution of 
South American specimens, and the striking character of 
Brazilian species, and the unique feature of that faunal region 
of the earth's surface. Armadillos, ant-eaters, monkeys, cay- 
mans, toucans, brilliant humming-birds, are strange forms in 
a collection of North American animals; and when properly 
mounted and exhibited, will add real interest to the Museum. 

Mr. Steere has also collected geological specimens from the 
Amazonian fortfiations, the origin of which has recently been 
earnestly contested among geologists — Professor L. Agassiz 
maintaining that the materials are the debris of glaciers, sub- 
sequently assorted by water, while Orton, Hartt, and others, 
regard them as of marine origin and tertiary age. Our repre- 
sentative will probably contribute something toward the settle- 
ment of the question. 
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. Mr. Steers has also interested himself in the ethnological 
and archaQological products of Brazil, having explored some 
extensive mounds in the valley of the Amazons, and having 
collected specimens of various utensils of modem domestic 
use, and of various articles of food. 
The aggregates of specimens thus far received are as follows : 

Entries. Specimens. 

Mammals 24 39 

Birds 209 369 

Reptiles - _._ 8 U 

Fish 1 1 

Insects - 53 108 

Cirripeds 1 8 

Shells - - 66 799 

Zoological 362 1338 

Plants 63 263 

Geological 18 38 

Domestic _ 19 27 

Miscellaneous ._ _.- 3 7 

Totals - -._. 465 1673 

An interesting collection of dried plants from the north 
shore of Lake Superior deserves especial mention, as repre- 
senting a region new to our collections, and embracing, also, 
some rare species, and one not before found in the United 
States. The collection consists of about 200 species and 500 
specimens, and was presented, uninvestigated, • by Mr. J. 0. 
Jones, of the class of 1872. 

Bills of lading have been received for a box of geological 
specimens donated and shipjped by Mr. M. W. Harrington^ 
from San Francisco, California, amounting to 87 entries, form- 
ing a comprehensive representation of the metalliferous rocks 
and ores of the Pacific slope. 

The casual donations to the Museum have been greater than 
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tiBual daring the past year. The enumeration which foUowSy 
names 69 different sources of acquisition, and 87 lots of speci- 
mens, varying from a single insect to a fossil tree-trunk, or a 
large box-full. Account has' been taken of all these, and, 
excepting the Steere collection, they have been investigated, 
registered, labeled, and placed in the Museum. In some 
instances, as in the Jones collection of undetermined dried 
plants, the work of identification is considerable, and this is 
often enhanced by a lamentable lack of the requisite books. 
This lack is such that it will be impossible to determine the 
birds of the Steere collection without sending them to Phila- 
delphia or Boston. So great a poverty of books in the Depart- 
ment of Natural History is both a detriment to the University 
and to the eflBciency and reputation of those who represent 
science in the University. 

Other labor has been performed upon the identification and 
arraijigement of all the Diurnal Lepidoptera in the Munfeum, 
including those of the Dr. Ames donation. 

Series of insects, mammals, and Ann Arbor shells have also 
been selected and prepared for the use of students in the 
Laboratory of this department; so that such students now 
find themselves supplied with material for the study of all the 
common orders of animals. 

Educationally, the Laboratory, which is but an appendage 
to the Museum, serves to bring tlie student into contact with 
Nature, and supply him with that enthusiasm which only 
actual work with specimens can inspire. Accordingly, the 
Laboratory is kept open for the use of students, and a consid- 
* erable number avail themselves of its advantages. These will 
now be increased by the late purchase of two Student's Micro- 
scopes. Natural History is now pursued by numerous students 
taking select courses. Many students in the regular courses, 
also, exceed the requirements of these studies. The Labora- 
tory furnished to the last Senior Class, after the conclusion of 
the study of Litbological Geology, about 900 identifications of 
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rock specimens belonging to the stndente. This was in addi- 
tion to probably a larger number of identifications made for 
students in the class-room. The class of 1871 carried away 
from the University about 2,000 correctly labeled specimens of 
rocks, to serve as standards for further observations and 
studies. These standards, especially to graduates in Civil Engi- 
neering and Mining, will be found to possess increasing inter- 
est and value. 

Mr. M. W. Harrington, the efficient regular assistant in this 
department for the past three years, having attached himself 
to the Government Expedition to Alaska, it is my plan to 
secure in his place two or three energetic and aspiring young 
men, who will count the educational advantages of the posi- 
tion a large part of the just compensation for their services. 
Messrs. E. L. Mark, A. B., and J. i*. Eastwood, A. B., have 
already entered upon duty under this arrangement. 

Additions to the Museum in Geology. 

A. WiNCHELL. One box of lithological specimens from the 
Lower Magnesian Limestone of the valley of the Minnesota 
river ; 8 entries, 32 specimens. Twelve specimens of quartz- 
ose geodes from the Warsaw limestone of Iowa ; by exchange 
with Pro£ Mansfield. Three specimens of Lithostrotion Cana^ 
dense from the St. Louis limestone of Iowa; by exchange with 
Profl Mansfield of Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. Twelve fine specimens 
of specular, stalactitic, botryoidal, and amorphous limonito 
from the Salisbury (Ot.) iron mines ; by exchange with Prof. E. 
Johnson, Lynn, Mass. Coal from beneath the sandstone of 
Ionia county. Sample of dressed sandstone from Grand Ledge, 
Eaton county. Sample of grayish white sandstone from Lan- 
sing. Gypsums and gypsiferous clays from Niagara, N. Y. ; by 
exchange with B. N. Fearon (Alumnus); 4 entries, 19 
specimens. 

M, W. HARRiNGTOisr (Asst) Spirigera SvAtilita and other 
fossils from the coal measures of La Salle, HI. 
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J. F. Eastwood ('71). Fifty-three specimens of UDCommou 
rocks from Ann Arbor. 

J. W. Detwiller (med. student). Clays and ores of zinc 
and iron from Eastern' Pennsylvania; 20 entries, 40 specimens. 

J. P. Cornell ('71). Limestone concretion from Monroe- 
ville, Ohio. 

Prop. C. L. Ford. Two specimens of chalcedony from 
" Giants' Causeway," Ireland. 

S. H. Sears, Hillsdale county, Mich. Specimen of Marshall 
sandstone, Somerset. 

M. W. Latsok ('71). Six uncommon lithological specimens 
from Ann Arbor. 

S. S. Green" C71). Eight specimens of uncommon rocks 
from Ann Arbor. 

Prof. B. P. Cocker. Ferruginous concretions from the 
Oolite of England. 

C. J. Clayton, Dryden, Neb. Cretaceous fossils, iron 
pyrites, calcite, and silicified wood, from Dryden, Neb.; 4 
entries, 10 specimens. 

Prop. C. D. Lawton. Bituminous coal from Mt. Carbon, 
Jackson county. 111. 

Samuel Ebes, Fort Dodge, Iowa. Celestine from Fort 
Dodge. 

Prof. G. B. Merrimai^. California marble, from California. 

Holland, Frear & Wilson, Chicago. Frear artificial 
stone. 

Woodruff Chapin, Chatauqua county, N. Y. Specimens 
from near Silver Creek, Chatauqua county, N. Y. ; 3 entries, 6 
specimens. 

R L. Mark ('71 ). Four specimens of Catskill (Marshall ?) 
Conglomerate, from Rock City, Cattaraugus Co., N. Y. 

P. H. Clemens, Marblehead, Ottawa Co., 0. OomphocercLS 
Nohile (Win.) and Macropetalichthys SulUvanii (Newb.), from 
comiferons limestone, Marblehead, 0. 

Gregory & Palmer, Jonesville, Mich. Dressed and orna- 
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mental specimen of cream-colored sandstone from *• Marshall 
Group,'^ at Stony Point Quarry, near Jonesville. 

David Williams. " Cannon-ball stones " (spherical meta- 
morphic rocks), from Cannon-ball river, Dakota Ter. 

G. B. LiCHTBNBERG, Detroit. " Marble," from Sec. 6, T. 22 
N., IE. 

Geological Survey of Caxada. Sawed specimen of 

Eozoon Canadense, from the Laurentian System, Grenville, 
Canada. 

John E. Williams ('72). Fine specimen of Travertin on 
moss, from the vicinity of Ann Arbor. 

S. L. Smith (student). Several specimens of sulphate of 
iron, from Silver Creek, near New Albany, Ind. Efflorescence 
from the " Black Slate." 

J. T. ScovEL, M. D. (Alumnus), Vermontville, Mich. Fossil 
(endogenous) tree stump, from Rocky Mountains, Colorado. 

J. B. Steere, a. B. (Alumnus). A box of geological speci- 
mens from Brazil, embracing 18 specimens from Para, illus- 
trating the character of the prevailing rocks on the lower 
Amazon ; 10 specimens from Soures, illustrating the colored 
clays, the volcanic rocks, and their associates; 10 specimens 
from Maranham, illustrating volcanic rocks, sandstones, and 
lost fragments. Total, 18 entries, 38 specimens. 

Frank D. Nealle. Two specimens of Peyitamerus replaced 
by quartz, from Northport, Michigan. 

S. S. Hastings, St. Louis, Mich. A slab of limestone, 
exhibiting a planed and striated surface — ^part of a mass uncov- 
ered to the extent of 10x12 feet, and supposed to have an 
extent of 12x20 feet, imbedded in drift materials on the north 
bank of Pine river, in Sec. 34, T. 13 N., R. 2 W., 30 feet above 
the water. [It is the underside of this rock which is worn 
and striated; and the phenomena are not those of ordinary 
glacial action, since the substance of the rock is raised behind 
the resistances, as if the work had been done by moving sand.] 

Rev. S. R. Cook, Ann Arbor. Argillaceous talcose schist, 
having a fibrous appearance. 

25 
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K M. Avery, 71. Porphyritic diabase, from Ann Arbor. 

Bey. E. Bauk, Ann Arbor. Aluminous limestone, inter- 
sected by an undescribed species of Syringapora, from Wild 
Fowl Bay, Huron county. 

Dr. E. Hause, Tecumseh. Palmately branching fossil 
(fncoid ?) 

Class of 1871. Thirty-two specimens of uncommon rocks. 
The whole number contributed by this class is 105 specimens 
and about 60 entries. 

C. F. Miller, C. E., Battle Creek. Black-band iron ore, 
from a coal bed four miles S. E. of Lansing. 

Prof. J. Moktoombry, Woodstock, Ont Petrified moss, 
from near Knightstown, Ind. 

State Geological Suryey, A. Winchell, Director. Stand- 
ard lithological specimens collected and investigated by Prof. 
E. Pampelly, to illustrate a section across the " Copper Range,^^ 
at Portage Lake, Lake Superior ; 107 entries, 107 specimens 
[Registers Nos. 7,001 and 7,107]. Standard lithological speci- 
mens, illustrating the rocks of the Marquette Iron Region, 
Lake Superior, collected by Major T. B. Brooks, Assistant^ and 
investigated by him, and by Dr. T. S. Hunt and A. Winchell ; 
106 entries, 106 specimens [Register Nos. 6,001 to 6,106]. 

G. A. Watkins, Ann Arbor. Fifteen samples of rocks 
brought up from the bored well at Ann Arbor. Total depth, 
770 feet. 

C. H. Walker, ^74, Detroit. Specimens of veinstone of the 
silver-bearing veins of the north shore of Lake Superior; 13 
entries, 13 specimens. 

By Purchase. A series of 132 lithological specimens, illus- 
trating the metamorphic rocks and iron ores of the mining 
regions of Saxony, labeled by Benno Wappler of Freiberg. 

Additions to the Museum tn Zoology. 

J. B. Steere, Alumnus. The following is a summary of 
Mr. Steere's Zoological collection in Brazil : 
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Bntriei. Specimens. 

Mammals, skins 18 29 

" skulls 6 10 

Total 24 39 

Birds, skins 184 322 

" skulls ...- 12 16 

" eggs 9 21 

" nests ' - 4 10 

Total 209 369 

Reptiles (alcohol) 6 9 

" eggs 2 6 

Total - 8 14 

Fish ---- 1 1 

Total - 1 1 

Shells, Univalve 53 618 

" Bivalve 13 181 

Total ^ 799 

Cirripeds 1 8 

Insects 53 108 

Grarid total ,362 1338 

A. WiNCHELL. Several specimens of Talitrus, with eggs 
attached, in alcohol. Bat from Vicksburg, Miss. A box of 
specimens from Sandy Hook, N. J., containing : 

Eatries. Specimens. 

Sharks* eggs 1 % 

Gasteropod shells 9 40 

Lamellibranch shells 12 150 

Bryozoa 2 5 

Starfish 1 1 

Corals 1 6 

Sponges 1 6 

Crustaicea 3 7 

Total -i^ "^W 
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W. Wanner, Nazareth, Penn. Mounted male and female 
Humming-birds {Trochilus Cohihris), through W. Detwiller, * 
student. 

A. S. Wadsworth, Elk Sapids, Mich. Antlers of common 
Deer {Cervus Virginianus), in the "velvet.'^ 

0. T. Harris, Jr., Ann Arbor. *' Snout Beetle," from Ann 
Arbor. 

J. L. LiTTLEFiELD, ^71. Pine Grosbeak {Pinicola Cana- 
densis), Ann Arbor. 

Enes J. Warner, Bushford, Minn. Pouched Gopher 
{Oeomys Bursarius), mounted. 

James A. Wilson, Webster, Mich. Star-nosed Mole ( Con-- 
dylura Cristata), Webster. 

H. A. Atkins, M. D., Locke, Ingham county, Mich. Male 
and female Pine Grosbeak (Pinicola Canadensis), from Locke. 

Samuel F. Cook, Alumnus. Nest of leaf-cutting Bee. 

James Otley, Janitor. "Blue Racer ^' (Bascanion Con- 
strictor), five feet long, from Ann Arbor. 

H. B. HuToeiNS, ^71. Humming-bird {Trochilus Colubris), 
from Ann Arbor. 

Adolf von Braun, Ann Arbor. Bing-necked Snake 
{Diadophis Punctatus), Ann Arbor. 

P. H. Bumpus, '70. Vial of Colorado Potato Beetles 
{Doryphora lO-lineata), from Minnesota. 

N. H. WiNCHELL. Seventeen eggs of Herring Gull {Larus 
Argentatus), from Eocky Islands, in Green Bay. 

S. Du Bois, M. D., XJnadilla, Mich. Five eggs of Bittern 
{Botaurus Lentiginosus), from a bog in Livingston county, in 
May. 

J. BuRKiTT Webb, '71. Piece of the keel of a ship bored 
by the " Ship Worm " {Teredo Navalis). 

Unknown. Ship-timber bored by Teredo Navalis. 

Prof. C. L. Ford. Ten species (51 specimens) of shells 
from Giants* Causeway, Ireland. 
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Additions to the Museum in Botany, 

J. Montgomery, Alumnus, Woodstock, Ont. Carpels of an 
apparently malvaceous fruit from the West Indies. Spines of 
Honey Locust (Oleditschia Triacanthos), from near Plain- 
field, Ind. Fruit of Tulip Tree (Liriodeyidron TuUpifera), 
Plainfield. 

N". M. Wells. Boll of Sea Island cotton grown at Erie, 
Monroe county, Mich. 

M. W. Harrington, Assistant. Pods and seeds of Ken- 
tucky Coffee Bean {Oymnocladus Canadensis), from Ann 
Arbor. 

Prof. C. D. Lawton. Fruit of an exotic plant called 
*• Devil's Claws," strongly resembling the skull of a bird. Law- 
ton, Mich. 

J. C. Jones, '72. Collection of about 200 species (500 speci- 
mens) of unnamed plants from Farquhar's Point, Minn., on the 
north shore of Lake Superior, about ten miles from the mouth 
of Pigeon river. On investigation, only about six were found 
new to the University collection, though the remote northern 
locality renders all of these plants interesting. Among the 
species we find Ranunculus Lapponica, never before discov- 
ered in the United States. Among the rarer forms are Luzula 
Parvifloray Avena Smithii, Eriophorum Vaffinatum, and 
others. 

The Misses Willard. " Texas Dish-Cloth," apparently a 
part of the fruit of a cucurbitaceous plant, used, when damp- 
ened, as a towel. From Texas, presented through Mrs. Col- 
lins, of Ann Arbor. 

J. B. Stbere. Sixty-three species (263 specimens) of dried 
plants from the valley of the Amazons. 

Additions to the Museum in the Department of Archmhgy and Belies. 

T. H. Elliot, Alumnus. Bebel shell from Vicksburg, Miss. 
J. H. Warner, M. D., St. Clair, Mich. Bone-bead from an 
Indian grave in Moore, Ont. 
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J. C. Jokes, student Two Indian sap-troughs made of 
birch bark. 

Secretary of State, Lansing. Five drawings on wood, 
discovered by A. Winchell among the archives of the State 
Department at Lansing, and identified as a portion of the 
drawings executed by S. W. Higgins, topographer and draughts* 
man to the State Geological Survey of 1838-45. According to 
Assistant Secretary Eowe, these five pieces of box-wood were 
contributed to the department among samples of Michigan* 
woods, and were supposed to be the product of Michigan. It 
is possible they were found washed upon the beach soon after 
the wreck of Dr. Houghton's canoe, October 13, 1845, and 
thus naturally supposed to be specimens of Michigan timber. 

J. B. Steere, Alumnus. Various articles of pottery from 
ancient mounds in the valley of the Amazon. Sundry articles 
of food — both crude and partially prepared — used by the 
Indians and mixed-breeds of Brazil. Various domestic uten- 
sils and articles of ornament in use in Brazil. 

SUMMARY OF ADDITIONS FOR THE YEAR. 

Entries. SpecimeBB. 

Geological 579 678 

Zoological 421 1670 

Botanical 270 777 

Archaeological 26 43 

Totals 1296 3168 

ALEXANDER WINCHELL, 
Professor of Geology, Zoology, and Botany. 
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THE INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT ANGELL, 

JUNE 25th, 1871. 



FORMAL INAUGURATION AND INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS BY 

ACTING PRESIDENT FRIEZE. 

By the authority of the Hon. Board of Regents, I announce 
that James Burrill Angell, LL. D., haying heen duly elected 
by them to the Presidency of this University, and having sig- 
nified his acceptance of the same, is hereby invested with all 
the powers and dignities of that office, and publicly recognized 
and declared President of the University of Michigan. 

And now, President Angell, in behalf of the Regents and 
Faculties, in behalf of the Alumni and Undergraduates, in 
behalf of all the members of the University, I most heartily 
welcome you to this new field of labor, and, I doubt not, of 
honorable achievements. We receive you as our President 
with entire confidence in your ability to meet all the require- 
ments of this high position. We are sure that you possess all 
the gifts of heart and head, all the breadth of scholarship and 
refinement of eulture, all the experience and achieved success 
which we have desired in the chief officer of this University, 
and which we have been long waiting for. Believe me, these 
words are not the mere eulogy of form, dictated by stately cer- 
emonial; they are the expression of our real sentiment and 
belief. Be assured that you have not come to a cold, distrust- 
ful community, predisposed to censure and to withhold favor 
until it shall have been extorted by the irresistible logic of 
success. You come to Faculties and students ready to give 
you at once their earnest sympathy and willing co-operation. 
In all the enterprises your love for the University shall prompt 
you to undertake, wo shall be with you heart and hand. 

I know, indeed, that no intelligent man can enter upon the 
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high and i-esponsible duties to which you liavc been called, 
without something of doubt and misgiving. Labors and trials 
in endless succession rise before him ; hills and mountains of 
difficulty will be conquered, one after another. Yet the con- 
eciousnessof what you have already accomplished in a kindred 
sphere, the assurance that you will here also be sun^unded by col- 
leagues who will give you no divided or faint-hearted support, 
especially the past history of this University, which has always 
moved on with steadiness and strength through all opposing 
dangers, always gaining ground in the esteem and confidence 
of the State, these considerations, I doubt not, will dispel from 
your mind all present distrust, and encourage you to enter at 
once upon your labors with cheerful hopeand confidence. 

You come to an institution which, though still young, has 
achieved much and real good. Perhaps it has been praised 
beyond its merits, but we believe there is some just ground of 
prsiise. Yet whatever it may have accomplished hitherto, the 
opportunities and possibilities still before it withdraw our eyes 
from past successes to the glorious career which opens in the 
future. 

To this work of high promise we have called you, — ^leader 
in this grand educational enterprise we have made you. We 
sought one to take the helm who possessed at once the vigor 
and enthusiasm of youth, and the calm prudence and patient 
waiting of riper years ; we sought one of kindly heart and 
resolute will; of disciplined mind and cultured taste; well 
read in books, but also read in human nature ; equally at home 
in the seclusion of study and in the public assembly; familiar 
with the institutions of foreign lands, as well as our own ; 
holding lovingly to all that is good in the past, yet generously 
accepting all that is good in the present ; and crowning all 
these giftg and attainments with the faith and life of an ear- 
nest Christian ; we sought all these qualities, all these conditions 
of success, and we think we have found them happily united 
in President Angell. 
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And therefore we welcome you, sir, with the fervent bene- 
diction of our hearts. We welcome you to these halls which 
are to be the scenes of your future successes ; we welcome you 
to our hearts and homes. We pledge to you our fraternal 
sympathy, our devoted friendship, and our unwavering sup- 
port And earnestly will we hope, fervently will we pray, that 
the blessing of Almighty God may rest upon the administra- 
tion upon which you now enter. 

RESPONSE TO ACTING-PRESIDENT FRIEZE. 

Mr. President : — I fear that the partiality of old friendship 
has tempted you to use words of praise of which I am utterly 
unworthy. But I am sure that the words of welcome which 
have fallen from your lips, and which this audience, by their 
manifestations of approval, have kindly adopted as their own, 
are most cheering and grateful to me at this time. Apprecia- 
ting the delicacy, the difficulty, and the gravity of the work 
which I am, perhaps rashly, about to undertake, I cannot but 
feel a heavy burden of solicitude. These expressions of sym- 
pathy and good-will relieve the pressure of that burden. I 
thankfully accept them as a pledge of support. If my labors 
are to be attended with any measure of success, that success 
will be mainly due to the hearty co-operation of my experi- 
enced associates in the Board of Eegents and the Faculty, of 
the warm-hearted alumni, of these earnest-minded students, 
the sight of whose frank and manly faces is an inspiration, and 
of the citizens of Ann Arbor and of the whole State. And, 
sir, permit me to say that I count it as one of my chief encour- 
agements, and as my special good fortune, that, in entering on 
my duties, I can lean on the tried arm of one whose scholar- 
ship and character and friendship I learned to esteem long 
years ago, in my boyhood, and whose two years' administration 
of the Presidency has been so honorable to himself and so 
useful to the University. Above all, do I look for help to Him 
who has so signally prospered this institution, and who, I 

36 
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tnist, will not withhold his blessing from any efforts, howerer 
humble, which are made with the sincere desire to build up 
this University. 

INAUGUBAL ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT ANOELL. 

This University sustains vital relations to the State whose 
name it bears. Though it owes its chief resources to an 
endowment from Congress, its organization, its work, and its 
fortunes have been so largely under the control of the State, 
that it may be justly termed the child of the Stute. If we 
may regard the repeated appropriations of money to the Uni- 
versity by the Legislature as establishing the policy of the 
commonwealth to recognize a parental duty to this school of 
learning, that simple fact implies a just and lofty conception 
of the function of the State alid the University. .Such action 
argues large and generous ideas of the powers and duties of 
the State. It contemplates civil society as charged not merely 
with the negative work of repressing disorder and crime, but 
also with the higher positive oflSce of promoting by all proper 
means the intellectual and the moral growth of the citizens. 
It repudiates the teachings of those shallow and short-sighted 
economists who would limit the public provision of educational 
facilities to the minimum with which the State can possibly 
exist It assumes that it is just and wise for the State to place 
the means of obtaining generous culture within the reach of 
the humblest and poorest child upon its soil. It has lying 
behind it the old Aristotelian conception of political society, 
as existing " not merely for the sake of joint livelihood, but 
for honorable deeds." It is in complete harmony with John 
Milton's grand idea of the State as instituted for something 
far higher than mere material interests. Is not that the only 
conception of the State which Christian philosophy will 
justify ? 

The distinguishing glory of several of the younger States of 
the Union is not found chiefly in that marvellous energy and 
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unparalleled material prosperity which are so often and so 
•justly the theme of praise, but in that wise provision with 
which, while roads and bridges and comfortable houses and 
many of the other necessities of civilized life were still unsup- 
plied, they consecrated a liberal share of their wealth of lands 
to the endowment of schools. Many of the founders of these 
States are still living -to enjoy the beneficent triumphs which 
are due to their foresight. They see about them not only 
thoroughly organized systems of common-school education, 
but also colleges and universities, which may soon rival in the 
amplitude and completeness of their outfit the oldest and 
strongest in the nation. As we gather here with glad hearts 
on this festival day, we cannot be recognize it as a fresh honor 
to the State that on yonder campus a new and spacious hall is 
soon to lift its fair proportions towards the skies, to testify, so 
long as it stands, to the abiding and increasing interest of the 
State in the welfare of this institution, — an interest evinced 
not more by the liberality of the legislative appropriation than 
by the heartiness and promptness with which it was granted. 
' If the State, which thus establishes and sustains its Univer- 
sity, shows a high ideal of work, so must the University, which 
worthily serves such a State, be ever inspired by the loftiest 
conceptions of its duty. In training the citizens who are to 
shape the destinies of the State, it must aspire to the Milton- 
ian conception of education, and do its utmost to fit them " to 
perform justly, skillfully, and magnanimously all the oflBces, 
both private and public, of peace and war." It was with no 
exaggerated estimate of the functions and power of a Uni- 
versity, that Stein and William Von Humboldt and Niebuhr 
and Schleiermacher and Savigny and their coadjutors laid the 
foundations of that splendid school at Berlin as the mightiest 
instrumentality in lifting Prussia from her deep abasement to 
that height of power from which she could look down in 
defiance upon her conqueror from beyond the Bhine. Could 
the world ask for a more brilliant vindication than it has 
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just witnessed, of the wisdom of Prussia and the other Cter- 
man States, which have so generously sustained their great 
schools of learning ? It was the scholarship and genius and 
discipline of Kant and Nitzscli and Mueller and Vangerow 
and Liebig and such as they, no less than the administratiTO 
ability of Von Eoon and the strategy of Von Moltke, which 
bore the banners of the Fatherland in. triumph across the 
murderous ravines of Gravelotte, and encompassed Sedan in 
the fatal walls of fire. The University must interpret its vital 
connection with the State as a call to the largest and best work 
attainable with its means. In that call it must find the stimu- 
lus to all strenuous endeavor. It may determine the culture, 
the civilization, nay, it may save the very life of the State, and 
is justly held responsible for the faithful discharge of its 
flacred duty. 

The University in performing this work must have many 
fruitful relations besides these to the State which nourishes it. 
It cannot lead a life of isolation. It cannot bound its vision 
or its work by the narrow lines of a State or of a nation. It 
is a part of the great world of scholars. It hospitably flings 
its gates wide open to all seekers after knowledge, wherever 
their home. Eemembering that it is one of the great sister- 
hood of schools, it constantly welcomes the light which the 
experience of other Universities may shed upon its path. The 
unprecedented interest which is felt both in Europe and in 
this country in determining the aims of higher education, and 
the best methods of conducting it, lends a new charm and 
importance to the life of every university. It gives fresh 
impulse and enthusiasm to us all to feel that the scholars of 
every nation are profoundly concerned in our work, aiid are 
aiding in solving the educational problems which are tasking 
our powers. Never before was the high calling of the teacher 
430 delightful to the true man, who has his mind open to the 
suggestions which come pouring in upon him from every quar- 
ter, and who knows that the whole world is ready to weigh 
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with candor any worthy suggestions which he may be prepared 
to offer. The public mind is now in a plastic, impressible 
state, and every vigorous college, nay, every capable worker, 
may help to shape its decisions upon education. In England 
the discussion which has been going on for the last twenty-five 
years concerning reform in the great schools and universities 
continues with unabated zeal, grows more and more searching, 
and engages the most gifted minds. The ablest scholars are 
employed by Parliament to expose to the light of day the 
defects of the English schools, and to hunt through the world 
for ideas which may serve to improve the English methods of 
instruction. Almost every leading man in Great Britain has 
been constrained to discuss in some form the educational ques- 
tions of the day. It is fresh in the recollection of all how the 
present brilliant and eccentric Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has caricatured the Oxford training in that fascinating style 
which he owes in so great measure to that very training, and 
has pierced his venerable mother with arrows which he drew 
from her own quiver. Mr. Froude left his portrait of Eliza- 
beth unfinished on his easel and journeyed to Scotland to 
astonish the world with his commendation of what the Ger- 
mans might call a bread-and-butter education. While Oxford 
scholars were disi)araging the classics, Mr. Mill, the great utili- 
tarian, came forward to delight and instruct his hearers with 
a hearty recognition of the value of classical culture, and with 
a most admirable presentation of the relations of the various 
departments of human knowledge. The echoes of the recent 
discussion in the House of Lords on the influence of Oxford 
life on religion have hardly died away on our ears. Oarlyle, 
Bain, Spencer, Farrar, Huxley, Arnold, and how many others 
have been making invaluable contributions to the elucidation 
of the questions which are raised in the work of education. 
Germany was never more busy than n^ow in perfecting her 
systems of higher education. Almost the first utterance of 
the French Academy of Science, after the fall of the lateimpe* 
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rial government permitted freedom of speech, was an urgent 
demand for the reorganization of the University, to carry the 
higher education of France up towards the German standard. 
Austria is showing 4hat the secularization of education has 
opened a new career to her schools. And Italy is striving to 
renew the faded glory of those ancient universities which once 
drew thousands of students from the whole civilized world. 

If we turn to this country, we see that during the present 
generation there has been more discussion of the problems of 
collegiate and university training than had been known before 
since the planting of the New England colonies. College life 
in the main flowed on in one unbroken current from the found- 
ation of Harvard College till the fifth decade of this century. 
Our colleges were constructed on the English model, and were 
all conducted in essentially the same spirit There was 
nowhere such questioning of the wisdom of the one course as 
was raised so long ago as Bacon's time, concerning the English 
colleges. For that great man, to whose treatise on "The 
Advancement of Learning" so little even now can be added, 
complains that the exclusive dedicating of foundations and 
donations to professory learning " hath not only had a malign 
aspect and influence upon the growth of sciences," but "hath 
also been prejudicial to states and courts." " For hence," he 
adds, " it proceedeth that princes find a solitude in regard of 
able men to serve them in causes of state, because there is no 
education collegiate which is free, where such as were so dis- 
posed might give themselves to histories, modern languages, 
books of policy and civil discourse, and other the like enable- 
ments unto service of estate." 

During the last twenty years not only educational journals, 
but the secular and the religious journals, the magazines and 
reviews, college faculties and corporations, the patrons of col- 
leges, and all that great company of people who are interested 
in the character of our higher education, have been^ vigorously 
arguing to determine what the American college should aim 
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to be and to do. This has been a period of groping, of theor- 
izing, of experimenting, rather than of confident progress in 
any one path which all would be ready to approve as the true 
one. Perhaps the element of highest value in this movement 
has been the well nigh universal avowal of the belief that 
there is something yet to be learned concerning the aims and 
methods of higher education. This expectant, receptive, hope- 
ful attitude of the guides of academic work has been itself a 
prophecy and a guaranty of improvement. Stolid compla- 
cency in a stereotyped system is the one insuperable barrier to 
advance. Such epochs of nascent, formative life, what the 
Germans would call eras of becoming, of development, are 
always the most intensely interesting in history. And it is in 
precisely this epoch that this University has been growing 
from infancy to maturity, and it is its glory and the glory of 
the wise and good men who have shaped its fortunes, that it 
has played a most important and honorable part in solving 
the collegiate problems of the day. Its great influence in 
academic circles is admitted even by those who do not sympa- 
thize with the views which have here been cherished. It is 
too early to sum up the arguments in the discussions which 
have been carried on by college men for the last few years, and 
to expect that all will acquiesce in any verdict that can yet be 
rendered. But twenty years suffice to show whether there is 
a real drift of the main tide of intelligent public opinion in 
any direction. And there can be no doubt that there has been 
a real drift toward some of the important positions early taken 
by this University. Two of these positions in particular may 
be named; first, the provision fer a choice between different 
courses of study, and secondly, the furnishing of larger oppor- 
tunities in the Modern Languages, in History, and in the 
Natural Sciences than were formerly afforded. Nearly every 
oollege in the land has made changes in its plan of work 
which recognize in a greater or less degree the desirableness of 
accomplishing these ends. It may be fairly claimed that the 
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satisfactory results of the oxperinients here have not been 
without a decided influence upon some of the older institu- 
tions of the East, while they have evidently determined the 
form of the State Universities which have been springing up 
in the West. These are facts, on which the University may 
fairly congratulate itself. These are triumphs, for which it 
should gratefully cherish the names of my learned and eflW- 
cient predecessors and of their faithful coadjutors in the Board 
of Begents and in the Faculty. 

But never in this era of educational discussion and experi- 
mental activity has there been a moment when the University 
oould hope to learn so much from looking abroad as at the 
present, or when its own example could so profoundly affect 
other schools of learning ; for at no time have the colleges and 
universities been so energetic in the trial of various methods, 
and at no time have they been so ready to welcome new ideas 
of college work, from whatever source they may come. While 
our contributions to the solution of all the problems of uni- 
versity life will be measured at their true value, we may per- 
haps well remember that academic circles just now watch 
with especial interest for the light which our experience may 
furnish on two points ; first, the consequences in the long run 
of the dependence of the University on the State, and sec- 
ondly, the results of the admission of women to the Univer- 
sity. It is still asked with some solicitude at the older denomi- 
national colleges whether the State can be relied on to furnish 
the needed support for this large and growing University, and 
whether the University can be guarded against the perils of 
partisan strife. The rapid progress of the institution thus far> 
in spite of its various and grave embarrassments, has been a 
series of happy surprises to many who have watched it with 
interest. We at least will not doubt that the wisdom and the 
generosity of the State to whose usefulness and renown it has 
contributed so much, even in its brief career, will make its 
future yet richer in beneficence than its past, and will remove 
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from the public mind every lingering doubt of the feasibilitj 
of building up a State University, which shall flourish and 
expand as long as the State shall prosper. If the admission of 
women- to this University is followed by no undesirable results 
of importance, then this action will, in my opinion, have a 
more marked influence on the colleges and professional schools 
of the country than any other event in the history of the 
institution has ever had. The question of opening the halls 
of colleges to both sexes, which seems to be practically settled 
in the West, is attracting deep attention in the East. I think 
I do not err in saying that the number of academic men in 
that section of the country, who are in favor of this mea- 
sure, is rapidly increasing. I believe that when it can be said 
with confidence that the University of Michigan feels itself 
justified in declaring the experiment beyond dispute success- 
ful, the doors of several Eastern colleges will open to young 
women. And it is not extravagant to believe that the effect 
may be felt at some of the great European schools. The rela- 
tion of this University to its sister institutions of high grade 
was therefore never so important as it is to-day. It becomes 
us to remember the high responsibility which this faot lays 
upon us. NoUesse oblige. 

Honorable as has been the history of the University, there 
is no friend of it who does not wish' to see it doing yet higher 
and larger work. The desire of intelligent men throughout 
the country for a few American universities, which shall be to 
our high schools and even to some of our colleges what the 
universities in Europe are to the secondary schools of Eng- 
land, the lycees of France, and the gymnasia of Germany, is 
so strong and pervading, that it may be regarded as a predic- 
tion of the upbuilding of such institutions of highest grade. 
If the saying which Goethe somewhere gives us, " What one 
longs for in youth, one will have in advanced years," has any 
foundation of truth in the experience of Germans, it has yet 
more in the life of this nation, whose energy makes a wish the 
27 
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prophecy of attainment We must have these universitiee in 
time. But they cannot be imported ready made. They can- 
not be extemporized. Like governments, they must grow. 
Most of them will be developed from existing institutions. 
Their roots will be found in the colleges. It would not be 
difficult to indicate which colleges in New England give the 
largest promise of reaching the true university standard of 
attainment. I hope it may not be deemed improper for me to 
say, as one who has not been identified with this University in 
the past, that either the State or the University will be 
unworthy the vantage ground which has been gained here 
with so much money and toil, if this is not the first of the 
Western schools to satisfy the demand for the highest order of 
university work. Never for an instant should legislators or 
* citizens or Kegents or Faculty or students lose sight o{ that 
goal. Till that end is reached, our opportunities are not 
seized. Nothing less than that must content us. Precisely 
how or when this or any other American institution is to 
attain this development, or exactly what will be the organiza- 
tion and all the methods of the enlarged universities, we may 
not now be able to say. We Americans must feel our way 
carefully. As Lord Bacon says, " We must use Argus' hun- 
dred eyes before we raise one of Briareus* hundred hands.^ 
The work is one which requires great wisdom and patience. 
Let us carefully guard against one peril. While aiming to 
reach university work at last, let us not underrate or neglect 
the strictly collegiate work to which the academic department 
must for some time be mainlv confined. Excessive haste and 
impatient ambition may spoil good colleges without making 
even poor universities. It needs still, however, to be remem- 
bered in this country, that calling an institution a university 
does not make it so. Neither do buildings however imposing, 
nor endowments however splendid, constitute a university. 
Nor does it convert a college into a university to abolish reci- 
tations and give all the instruction by lectures. I fear that 
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the public do not sufficiently understand that the essential 
thing in a university is men, both in the students' seats and 
in the professors' chairs. Students who possess sufficient 
maturity of body, of mind, and of character, and sufficient 
intellectual furniture and training, to carry on with earnest- 
ness and persistence a high order of work till they can reap 

** A harvest of wise purposes, 
Sown in the fruitful furrows of the mind;'* 

and instructors who are competent to guide and inspire such 
students, these make a university. Wherever such pupils and 
such teachers axe pursuing the most generous culture of a 
civilized age, there are the essential constituents of a univer- 
sity, though, as in Bologna in the thirteenth century, the 
instruction is given in private houses of most modest struc- 
ture, or though masters and disciples dwell in hovels of osier 
and thatch, like Abelard and his followers on the wild banks 
of the Ardrissan. The youthful Plato hanging on the lips of 
the barefooted Socrates in the streets of Athens, — can we find 
in the world a picture of a more fruitful university culture 
than that? Give us Platos as professors and Aristotles as 
pupils, and though yonder halls be razed to the ground and 
our endowments swallowed up by disaster, we can still have in 
this quiet inland city a University which shall draw the studi- 
ous youth even from beyond the utmost seas, and shed its 
benign light over the whole world. 

How many of out well-meaning countrymen have given 
their tens of thousands of dollars for the material homes of 
colleges and universities, and have made no adequate provision 
for securing the most gifted and devoted teachers? When 
will even good men learn that to endow a University with 
brains and heart, and not alone with bricks and mortar, is the 
part of true wisdom ? The ideal teacher is a rare man, for 
whose coming, when he is found, the University and the State 
should give thanks. It seems to have dawned but recently on 
men's minds that teaching in the College or University is a 
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special profession^ in which as a rule a man can no more attain 
high nsefalness without natural aptitude and appropriate 
training than he can in any of the other learned professions. 
A man may have eminent success as a lawyer or a clergyman 
or a literary writer or even as a school teacher, and may yet prove 
a very indifferent professor. If he is to succeed in university 
work, he must have, first, in the very make of his mind and soul 
the divine call to teach, and, secondly, he should have a large 
general culture and a thorough special training in his own 
department. Unless he has the first of these qualifications, no 
degree of excellence in the second will crown him with suc- 
cess. He may be as learned as Scaliger or Erasmus, but if he 
has not in him the power of kindling another mind with the 
fire which burns in his own, if he cannot bring his soul into 
such close and loving contact with that of a receptive pnpil, 
that the latter shall be stirred by his impulses and fired with 
his enthusiasms and imbued with his passionate love of the 
truth he teaches, he has not in the highest sense the teaching 
power. The best part of the help which a genuine teacher 
gives to his pupil often consists not in the formal information 
he communicates on this or that topic, but in the magnetism, 
the inspiration, the impartation of his own scholarly and truth- 
loving spirit. To this enkindling power he should add a kind of 
perpetual youthfulness, a freshness of spirit, which keeps liv- 
ing and warm his sympathies with the young, and which ena- 
bles him to see things from the student's point of view as well 
as from the Professor's. He must also possess the ability and 
the desire to be ever learning. When a man stops acquiring 
knowledge, it is time for him to stop teaching. He cannot 
produce attractive and nutritious food for his pupils by inces- 
santly threshing, in the same monotonous way, the very same 
straw which he has been turning over and pounding with his 
pedagogic flail for an indefinite period. With this rare com- 
bination of talent, scholarship, and temperament, he most also 
unite a pure and manly character, and a certain heroic disre- 
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gard of the high pecuniary remuneration which other call- 
ings in life offer to men like him. Tell me if men, who have 
wretchedly failed in other professions, are likely to have eat for 
the portrait I have attempted to sketch ? Tell me if men, 
who are worthy of this vocation of the teacher, do not deserve 
to be encouraged and honored and rewarded by the State 
which they serve ? As Milton says, after completing his 
scheme of work for the school, " Only I believe that this is not a 
bow for every man to shoot in that counts himself a teacher, 
but will require sinews almost equal to those which Homer 
gave Ulysses." Happy is this University that it has had and 
still has so many such men in its corps of teachers. To them 
more than to any peculiarity of your methods is due whatever 
large and lasting influence the University has exerted. 

Men are of more consequence than methods. Small men 
will accomplish little with the best methods. Men of large 
scope and culture will do much with any method, which they 
will be willing to adopt. There is much discussion just now 
concerning collegiate methods, and it bids fair to be fruitful 
of good results. But under any system of college life which 
is likely to be followed in this country, the best work will 
probably be done where the students are best prepared for their 
study, and the professors best prepared to instruct. As the 
soul of a nation is in the spirit of the people rather than in 
the words of their constitution, so the soul of a University is 
in the men who compose it rather than in its plan of organi- 
ization. If it is to have the highest success, it must be able to 
command the services of the choicest teachers, and to remu- 
nerate them so that they can give their best vigor to their pro- 
fessorial work. 

If now we are to lift the grade of university work, we must 
lift the grade of preparatory work, and receive our students 
only at a more advanced stage of training than they at present 
reach before entering the Freshman class. I learn from the 
interesting report of President Frieze that the average age of 
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the stndents T^ho arc admitted here is very nearly that of the 
university students in Germany. Conld they thoroughly 
accomplish the collegiate work of the firsc two years before 
commencing here, we might make their course compare favor- 
ably with that of the European universities. For the superi- 
ority which the graduates from the German gymnasia have 
over our junior classes in the knowledge of the classics would 
be, I think, in jart at least counterbalanced by a 8Ui)eriority of 
the American student over the German in a larger general 
knowledge of matters beyond the range of his school studies, 
and in a greater readiness in the practical' application of his 
learning. 

Now the addition of the studies of the first two years to the 
preparatory course would be no greater advance upon the 
present work of the schools than has actually been achieved 
since the beginning of the century. Already there are not a 
few schools in the country which can give and would gladly 
give the instruction of the Freshman year. The time is not 
distant when the better and stronger institutions can safely 
push up their requirements for admission to the standard now 
reached at the beginning of the Sophomore year, and I am 
confident that the day is not very remote, when they can 
secure vet hiojher attainments. The teachers of academies and 
high schools are generally more than willing to do their part 
in accomplishing the result, since the character of their work 
and the tone of their schools is thereby necessarily raised. So 
far as I have observed, this enlargement of preparatory work 
is easily attainable, and is even more necessary in the scientific 
than in the classical department of our colleges. The mathe- 
matical course, at least up to trigonometry, the elementsof phys- 
iology, botany, and physics, some help in French, and a year's 
study or more of Latin, may now be furnished in manyof the 
high schools of New England, and, I doubt not, in many 
schools in the West. So much, I think, it would be very 
desirable to secure at an early day from those who pursue 
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scientific courses. The Latin, indeed, may be waived for a 
time, but the best scientific schools abroad and here are agreed 
that it is yery helpful to their pupils. 

To secure this elevation of our work there must be the 
heartiest co-operation of the University and the schools. It 
would have been a happy completion of the public-school sys- 
tem of the State, if an organic connection, like that between 
the German universities and the gymnasia, had been established. 
But there may be such a virtual, if not a formal, connection, 
and to accomplish this end the University should spare no 
efforts. 

It must be confessed that generally the schools in this coun- 
try are quite as ready to furnish the advanced instruction as 
colleges are to insist on it with rigor, as the indispensable con- 
dition of admission. The courage of most college faculties 
or corporations wavers when a considerable number of applicants 
for entrance are about to be cut off by a new rule. Of course good 
sense must be used in deciding how fast and how far the 
standard shall be raised. But the courageous course here, as 
in other matters, is often the best rewarded. As a rule, the 
colleges whose classes are increasing most rapidly, are those 
whose requirements for admission and whose scale of work are 
highest. The better and more aspiring students justly con- 
clude that from such institutions they shall receive the most 
benefit. Certain it is, that the best interests of this Univer- 
sity, and of good learning, require us to make increasing, 
earnest, and judicious efforts to push the work of the prepara- 
tory schools to a higher and higher plane. 

If properly supported, the University can, by wise and per- 
sistent endeavor, continually approach its ideal of giving the 
largest general culture, and the most thorough and extended 
special training in technical and professional study. It would 
seem superfluous to remark that, at least throughout the 
undergraduate department, the instruction should be so shaped 
as to make the development and discipline of the faculties the 
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primary object, were it not questioned by some whether it is 
expedient or even practicable to conduct such scientific courses 
as are given here with that high aim. Now, without opening 
the vexed question of the relative vahie of the culture which 
flows from the humanities, and of that which is given by the 
natural sciences, every one must admit that these latter studies 
can be so pursued as to give admirable training to the facul- 
ties of observation, imagination, and reasoning. It is not easy 
to see how they can be eflBciently taught without producing 
that result. They should be taught with a disciplinary as well 
as a practical aim, because thus will the most valuable prac- 
tical results be achieved. For what is disciplinary instruction 
in a science except instruction in the processes of observation^ 
induction, and deduction, by which the principles of the science 
are established or verified, and such instruction as shall lead 
the student to perform those processes himself ? Shall we be 
told that the student will be best or more rapidly fitted for the 
practical application of the science by using formulae and facts 
as his tools, without attempting to comprehend the underlying 
principles ? To ask the question in this presence is to answer 
it, and I appeal to any teachers of natural science to tell me 
whether the clear perception by the pupil of the practical 
bearing of his study upon the work of his life ever lessens his 
interest in the fundamental principles of it, or weakens his 
susceptibility to the culture to be derived from a thorough 
comprehension of those principles ? Other things being equal, 
will not those persons, who are most interested in a study^ 
receive the best culture from it ? Only in this possibility of 
imparting genuine culture to students by the use of the mathe- 
matics and the natural sciences can be found the intellectual 
justification of the plan pursued here of uniting classical and 
scientific students in the same classes. If the scientific and 
mathematical training of any candidate for graduation has not 
fitted him to use all the faculties which have been appealed to 
in his course, for effective service outside, as well as inside, of 
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his particular profession, then it has failed of its highest use- 
fulness, and his profession will be exercised by him only as a 
trade. 

Our schools of law and medicine have contributed much to 
the renown of the University. Some of the best pf'ofessional 
schools in the country are, like the colleges, trying important 
experiments in courses and methods of instruction, and these 
will receive the attention of our vigilant Faculties. It is uni- 
versally confessed, I believe, that it would be advantageous to 
secure some larger qualifications in those who are allowed to 
matriculate in the American schools, than are now required of 
them. At present the obstacles to such a reform seem to be 
very grave. But we must hold ourselves e^^er ready to take such 
action in common with other guides of professional learning 
as is worthy of our position and history. ♦ 

It is to be hoped that we may soon induce a considerable 
number of young men to pursue what may be termed post- 
graduate work in other departments besides those of law and 
medicine. The increasing desire for large attainments in lin- 
guistic studies and in the natural sciences, the pressing neces- 
sity of training a numerous class for the chairs of 'instructors 
in our higher schools and colleges, the facilities which we have 
for beginning this work of advanced instruction, and the 
example of the leading Universities in the Eastern States, are 
BO many arguments in favor of trying this important step in 
genuine university work, whenever students are ready to 
receive this help at our hands. There are other studies in 
which our graduates may perhaps yet be led to labor for some 
time. For instance, the increasing number of alumni who are 
entering the important profession of journalism, which' is con- 
stantly drawing men of higher talent and attainments to its 
service, and which is certainly second in influence to none of 
the so-called learned professions, might profitably pursue special 
studies in history, literature, political economy, political philo- 
sophy, and international law. While it may perhaps be as 

28 
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tnily said of the great editor as of the great poet, Nascitur, 
nonfity still the truth should be recognized both by students 
and by universities that most valuable preliminary training 
may be furnished for the duties of the journalistic profession. 

Many, who are best fitted to judge of the intellectual needs 
of our country, are so deeply impressed with the importance 
of securing advanced instruction for our most promising 
students, that they are recommending men of generosity to 
endow fellowships which shall enable a certain number of 
picked scholars to prolong their course of study. This is a 
kind of benefaction which may well claim the attention of 
those who wish to devise liberal things for the young men and 
young women of the West. Some of the Eastern colleges 
have already received such an accession to their resources,- and 
are beginning to perceive the beneficent results. 

May we not indulge the hope that not only in this way, but 
in various ways, the University may profit by the generosity 
of her sons and of many other friends of sound learning ? 
She is, and perhaps must be, dependent on the State for her 
chief help. But now that for more than a score of years she 
has been sending forth her sons into all honorable callings and 
professions, may she not reasonably expect that those who have 
been crowned with prosperity will rejoice to testify their 
indebtedness to her by increasing her power and usefulness ? 
Many colleges find this grateful and active help of their alumni 
a perennial source of refreshing and strength. The Library, 
the Museum of Art, and the Observatory already bear witness 
to the deep interest of large-hearted men in this University. 
For some years successive graduating classes have been leaving 
behind- them tokens of their generous and filial love for the 
University, and to my mind there is and can be no more con- 
vincing proof of the healthy life of the institutioq. The 
benediction which her parting sons pronounce is at once a 
benison and a prevalent prayer for future blessings. These 
gifts of ^ur young friends, we may v/ell believe, are the first 
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fruits of that harvest with which the University shall be 
enriched by private munificence. Let it not be thought that 
the aid furnished by the State leaves no room for such munifi- 
cence. Any one familiar with the University can readily sug- 
gest uses to which benefactions may be wisely devoted. 
Endowments of professorships, a gymnasium which shall fur- 
nish opportunities for physical training, a building suited 
to accommodate the Library and Art collections, a Labor- 
atory with the needed apparatus for experimental instruction 
in Physics, these, the most casual observer would say, are 
much to be desired. There is no more creditable chapter in 
American annals than that which records the liberality of our 
citizens to our institutions of learning. Never before has that 
liberality been so marked as during the last ten years. It may 
now be accepted as a settled principle in American life that no 
college of established strength and reputation, which is so con- 
ducted as to deserve to have its life continued, shall long lack 
for the supply of its substantial wants. But it is of vital con- 
sequence that this University, or any one which deserves the 
public favor, should be constantly improving in some respect 
If it is resting on its laurels, if it is sitting down satisfied with 
its past achievements, if it is not incessantly asking " How can 
I do more or better work,^' it does not deserve to be favored or 
helped. It is in danger of dying of dry rot It is not well to 
have spasmodic periods of advance followed by decline. Every 
year should bring some gain. In this day of unparalleled 
activity in college life, the institution which is not steadily 
advancing is certainly falling behind. An argument for gen- 
erous and increasing aid to the stronger colleges is found in 
one embarrassment to which they are just now more subjected 
than the weaker ones. This embarrassment consists in the 
great increase of students, whose numbers often multiply more 
rapidly than the resources of the colleges. The tendency to 
centralization which is seen in many characteristics of Ameri- 
can life is notably prominent in the colleges. Students are 
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more and more iuclined to resort to the institutions which 
have large classes and resources. This subjects such colleges 
and uniyersities to a new stimulus, but also to new responsi- 
bilities, often to new embarrassments. The stimulus must 
incite them to shoulder the responsibilities with courage, and 
to push through or over all the obstacles. No better illustra- 
tion of such action could be found than ici afforded by the his- 
tory of this University during its years of wonderful growth. 
With heroic endeavor and untiring patience its officers have 
met the rapidly increasing demand ux>on them with a success 
which even they would not have dared to predict. Still the 
number of applicants for admission swells year by year, and 
no reason appears why it may not continue to increase so long 
as the University continues to multiply its attractions and 
enlarge its facilities for instruction. 

This fact should not only spur the instructors to their best 
efforts, but also should move the patrons of the University to 
give us the means with which to discharge the duty that the 
very prominence of the University lays upon ua. No one 
would wish us to fall back to the second rank of higher 
schools. No one ought to be satisfied with our remaining 
where we are. The steady enlargement and improvement of 
the work of a University like this, means constant and import- 
ant increase of resources. 

This is a fact which we may ask the State and all friends of 
the University to bear ever in mind. The State as the great 
patron and protector of the University has a right to ask that 
it do the best work possible with the means at its command, 
that with enlarged resources its activity and usefulness be 
increased, that it do not become the refuge of dawdling dtlle- 
tanti or of curious pedants, either as students or teachers, 
that the Christian spirit which pervades the laws, the customs, 
and the life of the State shall shape and color the life of the 
University, that a lofty, earnest, but catholic and unsectarian 
Christian tone shall characterize the culture wliich is here 
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imparted. It may fairly demand that tlie University do not, 
as some institutions have done when they have waxed strong 
and rich, shut itself off from living sympathy and contact 
with the great body of honest, toiling men who help to sus- 
tain it, but that it show in the lives of its graduates how its 
culture enriches and strengthens and adorns the whole life of 
the State, that it make it plainly manifest to each intelligent* 
citizen that every appropriation to the University sows seeds 
in the most fruitful of all soils, and swells that rich harvest of 
intellectual force and manly character which is the greatest 
treasure and highest glory of any commonwealth. 

The right of the State to ask all this implies also the right 
of tlie University to expect that the State will furnish the 
most eflBcient aid which it can afford. Nor should this aid be 
regarded as a charity any more than the appropriations for 
public schools, or for the support of the judiciary. If the 
State has deemed it wise to found and aid the University, it is 
the part of common prudence and good sense for the State to 
sustain it generously, and to give it the greatest practicable 
efficiency. A crippled institution, which can only half do its 
work, is hardly worth supporting at all. In maintaining 
schools and colleges liberality is true economy. 

Again, the University cannot do its work with the highest 
success unless it have a certain degree of independence and 
self control. It has therefore a right to expect that this priv- 
ilege will be conceded to it. Written law, or the unwritten 
law of common consent, should shield it from the sudden out- 
bursts of partisan passion, and from the assaults of designing 
men. It must be able to have some fixed and definite plan 
and purpose running on through a series of years. It must 
have stability of character and life. The general nature and 
the details of its work should be determined by those who are 
charged with the immediate responsibility of administering 
its affairs. No other men in the whole State can have so deep 
a personal interest in securing its prosperity as the Regents 
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and the Faculty. The brilliant success which they hare 
achieved for it in the past justifies the belief that the direc- 
tion of its policy cannot be confided to better hands than 
theirs. 

No undue restraints should be laid upon the intellectual 
freedom of the teachers. No man worthy to hold a chair here 
will work in fetters. In choosing members of the Faculty, 
the greatest care should be taken to secure gifted, earnest, 
reverent men, whose mental and moral qualities will fit them 
to prepare their pupils for manly and womanly work in pro- 
moting our Christian civilization. But never insist on their 
pronouncing the shibboleths of sect or party. So only can we 
train a generation of students to catholic, candid, truth-loving 
habits of mind and tempers of heart. 

The State and the University should feel that their interests 
are identical. The prosperity of the University is bound up 
in that of the State. Michigan cannot grow stronger, wiser, 
and happier, without strengthening her principal seat of learn- 
ing. The University is therefore constrained by every motive 
of enlightened self regard, as well as by her unquestioned 
loyalty, to remain true to the interests of the State. 

On the other hand, the State can hardly over-estimate her 
indebtedness to the University. This school has shed its 
blessings upon all classes and professions of men. It has 
given the best culture of the times to the poor as well as to 
the rich. In this respect its bounty has been even more marked 
than that of the common school. For hardly any boy is so 
poor that he might not, if necessary, obtain at his own cost 
the rudiments of education. But how few of our young men 
who have, almost without price, enjoyed the benefits of the 
ample resources of this University, could possibly have paid 
the actual cost of their collegiate education. A great Univer- 
sitv like this is thus in one sense the most democratic of all 
institutions, and so best deserving of the support of the State. 
This school has flooded with its light and strengthened with 
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its fitrengtli all the Bubordinate schools. It has helped to lift 
the whole system of education in the State through the agency 
of the parents, teachers, and superintendents, who have carried 
from its halls lofty ideas of intellectual work. It has won for 
the State an enviable renown among all friends of learning in 
this land, and has caused the name of Michigan to be spoken 
with gratifying praise beyond the Atlantic. All history attests 
that there is no instrumentality by which modern nations 
have done so much to increase their strength and happiness, 
to perpetuate the influence of their ideas, to win the honor 
and gratitude of mankind, as by their great schools of learn- 
ing. Bologna, Salerno, and Padua thus stretched the sway of 
Italy far into trans-alpine lands. Paris has for centuries been 
the intellectual exchange of Europe. Oxford and Cambridge 
have helped to mould the lives and daily thoughts of every 
one of us. The scepter of Berlin and of Bonn rules over a ter- 
ritory a hundred fold wider than that which Bismarck has laid 
at the feet of his Imperial master. Dynasties come and go, 
Bourbons, Napoleons, Tudors, Hohenstaufens, appear and dis- 
appear, Kingdoms and States rise and fall, but, amid all the 
vicissitudes of earthly affairs, the great universities are the 
most vital and enduring of all human institutions. 

This University is yet comparatively in its infancy. Citi- 
zens of Michigan, you who are now building its walls are 
really laying foundations. Let no penny-wise economy tempt 
you to use untempered mortar. Divine Providence has opened 
to you a golden opportunity, such as comes not often in the 
history of a State. Seize upon it with thanksgiving. Show 
by the largeness of your work that you appreciate the call, 
and the favor of Heaven shall rest upon you, and geuemtions 
shall rise up to call you blessed. 
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LAYING OF THE COKNER-STONE OP UNIVERSITY 

HALL. 



Music by the College choir — " Blessed be Thon, God of 
Israel." 

Prayer by Rev. Arthur T. Piersou, of Detroit. 

The corner-stone was laid by Acting-President Frieze, who 
employed the following form of words: "In the name of 
Almighty God, I lay this corner-stone of the new hall of the 
University, and, in gratitude to the people of the State, I dedi- 
cate the hall to the service of Literature, Science, and the 
Arts.^ 

ADDRESS BY PKESIDENT ANGELL. 

This beautiful structure is to be a most valuable addition to 
the strength of the University. It will be a most creditable 
ornament to the city. It will stand as an enduring monument 
of the generosity of the State. The very beginning of the 
building fills this day with the happiest auguries. 

But the highest significance and the chief beauty of this 
hall are found in the fact that here earnest students are to be 
trained for all noble and useful work in life. Here they shall 
develop their faculties to the utmost. Beneath this roof they 
shall gather to refresh their spirits in communion with God, 
and to drink from the wells of everlasting truth. The fertile 
imagination of the architect cannot conceive, the plastic hand 
of a Phidias cannot fashion, forms so divinely fair as the spir- 
its of the ingenious men and women, who shall go forth from 
this hall, equipped for sorest trial and for sternest duty. 

As with pride we shall see these walls climbing towards the 
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sky, let us remember that the human life and the human char- 
acter, which are here to be shaped, lend the true glory to the 
whole proud edifice, from the foundation stone to the arched 
dome. Let us give thanks that in beauty of design and sta- 
bility of structure it is to be a worthy temple for such holy 
work. 

MUSIC — ODE BY HON. J. V. CAMPBELL. 

Deeply plant the broad foundation ; 

Then the house will firmly stand, 
Fair and strong from base to summit, 

Crowning all the Master planned. 
Lay the comer-stone, and prove it 

Strong to bear the loftier walls 
Art unseen shall raise above it, — 

Grander domes and statelier halls. 

Lay it well, that safely o'er it, 

. Surely built and deftly wrought, 
Truth may poise her shining arches 

On the mighty shafts of Thought. 
There may wisdom dwell with Knowledge, — 

Science there with Faith ahide, — 
Night and day to those that seek them 

Opening all their portals wide. 

Justice patient sits serenely, 

Swordless there and open-eyed ; 
Freedom stands erect and queenly, 

Crowned |ind smiling at her side. 
Noiseless on the floor of crystal 

Forms majestic round them throng; 
They for man who toiled and suiffered, — 

They who hoped and waited long. 

They who died lest right should perish, 

They who fought that peace might bloom, — 

All the deathless soul can cherish, — 
There shall triumph o*er the tomb. 

Prove the stone, — though dome and turret 
Crumbling lie with wall and floor ; 

For the house no hand hath builded 

Standeth strong for evermore. 
29 
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ADDRESS BY HON. J. V. CAMPBELL. 

While others speak to you of the present and fatnre, it has 
been left to me to say something of the past 

Thirty years may seem but a short time in the life of a great 
University. Yet thirty years ago this University opened its 
collegiate course with one student, still in the prime of life, 
and one Professor, Dr. Williams, who still moves among ns as 
pleasantly as ever, with feelings as fresh as then, and with 
that ready and cordial sympathy for all who encounter him 
that has earned him universal love and respect. But in this 
interval the increasing swarms of students have so far out- 
grown our buildings, that there is no place but the open air 
that will hold them all. And now, as we were casting round 
in our necessity to contrive some way to relieve our pressing 
wants, the State has stepped in with great liberality, and fur- 
nished means for raising a building which will for many years 
to come give ample shelter to all who may resort here. For 
the first time since we became a State, the commonwealth has 
recognized the fact that all education stands on the same basis, 
and has the same claims to support, and that there is no 
branch of culture, from the least to the highest, that the chil- 
dren of the people may not justly claim at the hands of their 
common agents, and at the cost of their common treasury. 
But now that the first step has been taken and this claim has 
been fAirly recognized, we should have no fears for the future. 
As fast as our growing wants require new supplies, we may 
have entire confidence that the University will receive from 
the State such help as it needs. 

In all of our Northern States the duty of providing some 
instruction for the young at public expense has been recog- 
nized from the earliest times. But it was not seen that there 
was no principle which could properly distinguish between 
what should be thus taught, and what should be left to be 
learned otherwise. In some favored places there were schools 
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of a high order, but generally the teaching embraced no more 
than the simplest branches of knowledge, and every surround- 
ing was rude and coarse. Thitags have greatly changed for 
the better. But we may feel some honest pride in the fact 
that Michigan, first of all the States, has recognized the unity 
of knowledge, and accepted the duty of furnishing the means 
of obtaining every kind of teaching, to the poor as well as to 
the rich, and of paying for all alike out of the common funds 
by taxation. 

But, in doing this, we are only carrying out the original 
design of the founders of this University. The first charter 
adopted as long ago as 1817, although full of pedantic and 
uncouth phrases, was so wise and extended in its scope that 
we have not been able to go beyond it, and in many things 
have come far short of it. A wise though very eccentric man, 
Chief Justice Woodward,- with a much clearer view than most 
of his neighbors had of the future of this region, drew up the 
plan of the " Catholepistemiad, or University of Michigan.^' 
At that time there was not so many civilized people between 
Detroit and the Rocky Mountains as there are in these grounds 
to-day ; and most of those were as innocent of book knowledge 
as Adam was in the garden. But the scheme of that Univer- 
sity was made to embrace the whole round of knowledge. There 
were professorships for teaching all the arts of war and peace. 
Its professors were officers of State, commissioned by the 
commonwealth, and paid out of the public treasury. The 
entire control of the school system was placed in their hands, 
so that all the colleges and schools throughout the State were 
to be regulated by one harmonious system, and the student 
beginning with the rudiments might go on through every 
course he might choose of general and special training for any 
art or profession. One-fifteenth of all the revenues of the 
State was devoted to the maintenance of this University. 

But that far-seeing man was not understood nor appreciated 
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by those of his own time. And when the University was 
remodeled in I82I9 the authorities went back and cat it off 
from all State suppopL Thenceforth it was made dei)eudent 
on the Congressional endowment. And the result was that, 
as that fund was long entirely unproductiTe, there was noth- 
ing done until 1841, when the college course was organized 
with the results which we see before us. And now the State 
has resumed the functions it was designed to perform, and 
regards no part of education as beyond the pale of the public 
protection. 

But we ought not to be hasty in censuring those who have 
been so long in arriving at this conclusion. I think it is 
neither strange nor blameworthy that it was not recognized 
before. So long as there was a wide gap between the Uniyer- 
sity and the local schools, so that those who desired to enter 
it were obliged to prepare themselves in distant seminaries, 
and at their own expense, it is not remarkable that the repre- 
sentatives of the people withheld their aid, and regarded it as 
an institution somewhat foreign to their own home schools. 
But this State was fortunate in having among its early settlers 
many enlightened and scholarly men, who devoted themselves 
diligently and constantly to the advancement of education. 
They felt that free institutions could never endure without 
general intelligence. And, as all things that are durable must 
be built up from the bottom, they began with the foundation, 
and set themselves to work to improve the common schools. 
Those who know our present schools can form no idea of what 
those schools were. And with the wide space between them 
and the University, tbere was no apparent connection. A 
dome raised upon supports before the walls are built- which 
are to connect it with the foundation, could not appear very 
safe or sightly. But when it crowns the completed building, 
the whole structure is harmonious. And so they went on 
building. They raised the Primary into the Union School, 
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and the Union into the High School, and made all the sur- 
roundings tasteful and pleasant, instead of rough and disa- 
greeable. And now there is not a considerable town in the 
State, where pupils cannot begin with the earliest rudiments, 
and prepare themselves in the same generous schools for any 
of the courses of this University ; while here they may choose 
any class of studies for which their tastes may fit them, and 
when they have ended their general training, may prepare 
themselves for active life in all the secular callings for which 
thorough training is adapted. 

Now that all the intermediate space is filled up, our people 
can see, as they never could see before, that the whole plan is 
single and organic, and that it is impossible to say that any 
part of it is less deserving of State support than any other 
part. And if this University is faithful in doing its work, 
there is no reason to fear that the Legislature will not do what 
is necessary to prevent its failure for lack of support. 

Those who still live to see the results of their early efforts, 
may rejoice in the fruits of their labors. Nothing has given 
Michigan so much credit as the completeness and success of 
her^public schools. And in the terrible rebellion, when her 
soldiers took foremost rank among brave men, their conduct 
and credit were chiefly due to their intelligence. This Uni- 
versity has deserved well of the State. It has added its fair 
share to science and learning everywhere. It has opened its 
doors to students from all parts of the continent, and the 
graduates have not disgraced their mother. They have been 
diligent and honest. They have been good citizens. They 
are active in public and private duty. She has taught them 
loyalty, and honor, and Christian virtue. She has aimed above 
all else to make them men; and the training and the labor 
have not been lost, though the men may have fallen on the 
very threshold. The true scholar is not a failure because no 
active and visible results may be traced to him. The mere 
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presence of a true man is a benefit to any community where 
he is found, and he will exert an influence that is positive and 
valuable. Our graduates have lived well and they have died 
well. Proud as we are of those who have gained credit and 
distinction in useful lives, there is a higher pride in those 
noble souls who thought there was no better use for learning 
than to offer it as a sacrifice for their country. And while she 
rejoices in her sons who have lived nobly, there are no sons bo 
dear to the mother's heart as those who have died nobly. 
Music. 

ADDRESS OF HON. E. C. WALKER. 

The placing of a comer-stone to a public edifice is no light 
matter. It is to stand a witness of ourselves, it may be for 
centuries to come. What we are, what we think, the extent 
of our civilization and culture, will be judged in after years 
by the architectural monuments we leave behind us. Histori- 
ans have ever speculated upon the character of past genera- 
tions from the pyramids, the coliseums, the theaters and 
palaces, the work of their hands which time has spared. 

These old buildings by our side are already woven into the 
warp and woof of many natures, and the one whose corner- 
stone we are placing to-day will doubtless as the years roll on 
become wrought into the texture of thousands of young 
minds. Minds, like those who have already gone out from us, 
that will make their mark in the world in every sphere of 
social, professional, and political life. 

The Eegents of the University congratulate themselves, the 
institution, and the State on this auspicious event Never 
was a new building more needed. The sons of the University 
had utterly overflowed the rooms provided for them, and now 
come the daughters also, making these old halls more than 
overflowing fulL There is no more apt illustration of our 
needs than Beard's picture so beautifully chromoed of the 
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" Old woman who lived in the shoe/' and was utterly unable 
to provide quarters for her numerous oflfspring. As the classes 
multiplied, divisions into sections became necessary. The 
number of recitation-rooms was so scanty that it seemed as if 
we should have to return to classic models and actually teach 
under these beautiful trees, " inter silvas academi" 

In our need we applied to the State, whose we are, and she 
turned no deaf ear to our requests. The Board asked for 
$75,000 for a recitation-room building; The committees of 
the Legislature came to see us and learn our necessities and 
wants. These were so patent that they reported at once and 
strongly in our favor. Without lobbying or besieging the 
halls of legislation, the appropriation was promptly and freely 
granted. As never before in the halls of our capitol was the 
truth recognized that the University is the child of the State, 
and can justly call upon it for all needed aid; that it is one 
of the highest glories of the commonwealth, and more than 
anything else gives character and reputation to Michigan in 
the eyes of the world. 

When the appropriation was obtained we cast about for 
plans for the new building, and to our surprise and delight we 
learned that we could accomplish far more with the $75,000 
than we hoped. 

We fill up the opening, 130 feet in front, between^the old 
buildings, making them the wings to the new structure. 

By this plan we have but one front to adorn, and by extend- 
ing the building in the rear, we obtain in this edifice whose 
comer-stone we are now laying,. first, a chapel seating about 
600 persons, sufiicient for all the ordinary purposes of the 
literary department ; 'second, a large lecture room for that 
department, holding 300 or 400; third, thirteen large, airy 
and convenient recitation rooms ; fourth, a Faculty room, a 
Steward's room, and a President's room ; and lastly, in the 
second and third stories of the front, an auditorium for the 
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whole University^ one of the largest halls in the State, seating 
nearly 3,000 people, and beautifully adapted to Oommencement 
and all other University occasions. Heretofore there has been 
no room upon the grounds where more than half of the 1,200 
students could conveniently assemble for educational or relig- 
ious purposes. 

The plans are by one of our own graduates from the Scien- 
tific Department, and will, we think, both honor him and be a 
credit to the University. The building is to be crowned by a 
lofty dome, whose graceful proportion will bo a monument 
of the new liberality of the State to this institution, and a 
guaranty of a larger liberality in the future. 

Doxology, — "Praige God from whom all blessings flow." 
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BBPORT OF PRINCIPAL. 

State Normal School, Jan. 1, 1872. 

Hon. 0. HoBfordy 8uperintend&nt of Public InstrucHony and Secretary of 
Board of EdtLcation : 

Sir — It has been suggested that the period of time embraced 
by the annual report of the Normal School should be changed 
to correspond in its beginning and close with the school year. 
Until recently the Normal year was regarded as commencing 
with the opening of the spring term, in March, that being the 
time of annual graduation from the school. Two years ago 
the year was made to close with the spring term, in June. 
The present report accordingly relates to the year commenc- 
ing on the Thursday next preceding July 4, 1870, and closing 
correspondingly in 1871. 

PROFESSIONAL CONDITION OF SCHOOL. 

During the period embraced by this report, it has been 
encouraging to observe in every department of the school an 
earnest desire and thorough determination that the work done 
should be in full and perfect harmony with the true object of 
the institution. The year has been one of steady and perma- 
nent progress in the realization of a decided professional spirit 
in all the departments and classes of the school. 

PRACTICE TEACHING. 

In addition to the customary practice of teaching in the 
Model School, the plan of practice teaching in the regular 
daily recitations has been introduced, with most successful 

SO 
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and valuable results. Moreover, the habitual manner of reci- 
tation on the part of the pupil is rather that of a teacher 
having for the time charge of the class, than that of a learner 
satisfying the master as to how well the subject matter of the 
lesson has been studied. The quality of the recitation is thus 
made to depend primarily upon the thought the pupil has 
bestowed upon the method of teaching the subject, and only 
indirectly, and, with propriety, subordinately upon his study 
of the subject matter as such. 

MODEL SCHOOL. 

This department affords invaluable opportunity to the stu- 
dents of the Ncfrmal Department for practice and experience 
in teaching. The daily order of recitations in the different 
branches of study is arranged to correspond with the unoccu- 
pied hour of the regular teacher of a given branch in ]N'ormal 
Department, in order that he may supervise the "pupil teach- 
ing" of that branch in this department. Thus the different 
Normal teachers follow the theoretic instruction which they 
impart in the various topics of study with such a critical 
inspection of the practice as is desirable and necessary to insure 
the grand result sought — the preparation of intelligent and 
successful teachers. 

SOCIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

The Normal Lyceum and the " Zealots," the latter rather a 
school of practice in the art of debate, attended by those who 
desire additional or less public opportunities for practice in 
public speaking, have enjoyed a year of uninterrupted pros- 
perity and good feeling among all their members. Their 
public exhibitions, three during the year, have been of a high 
and most interesting character. 

The "Pleiades," a society of the ladies, has also enjoyed a 
full measure of interest and success. 

The Students^ Christian Association, organized during the 
year, has been enriched in the sweetest blessings that Heaven 
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bestows. Its weekly prayer and conference meetings have been 
seasons of spiritual joy and refreshing, such as only " sweet 
hours of prayer '' can be. 

The custom of lectures before the several societies, in con- 
nection with the closing exercises of the year, was inaugurated 
at our last Commencement. 

COURSES OF STUDY. 

The following revised scheme of study has been adopted, to 
go into effect with the opening of the next year. It is thought 
that the option presented by the different courses will materi- 
ally enhance the value of the School. Many will avail them- 
selves of the advantages of the School offered in its English 
courses of study, who would feel debarred from its privileges 
if required to complete its classical courses. A very full pro- 
fessional course of study is enjoyed in these shorter schemes ; 
and thus the training re^ceived in the School may bear fruits 
in every rural district : 

COURSES OF STUDY. 



ACADEMIC DEPAKTMBNT OP TmC SCHOOL OP OBSERVATION AND PRAC- 
TICE, OR MODEL SCHOOL. 



ENGLISH COURSE— Three Years. 



FIRST TEAR. 



Winter Tbbm— 24 Weeks. 

1. Algebra. 

2. Nat Philosophy. 

8. Bn^liBh Language and History. 



Summer Term— 16 Weeks. 

1. Algebra and Arithmetic. 

2. Botany. 

8. Physiology. 



SECOND YEAR. 



1. Geometry. 

2. Rhetoric. 

8. Nat History and Physical Geography. 



1. Geometry. 

2. Astronomy. 

8. English Literature. 

4. Science of Government (lectures). 
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THIRD YEAR. 



1. Higher Algebra. 
S. Mental Philosophy. 
8. Chemistry. 



1. 



Trigonometry and Applied Mathe- 
matics. 
2. Moral Science. 
8. Geology. 

Bxerclses In Reading, Vocal MnslCf Speaking, and Composition, throoghont the 
entire Course. 



COURSE IN languages—Four ybab8. 



FIRST year. 



WZNTSB TEBX— 24 WeKKS. 

1. Algebra. 

S. Natural Philosophy. 

8. Latin. 



SuicxsB TsBX— 1« Wbxxs. 

1. Algebra and Arithmetic 

2. Botany. 
8. Latin. 



SECOND YEAR. 



1. Geometry. 


1. Geometry. 


2. Rhetoric or Natural History. 


3. English Literatore. 


8. Latin or French. 


8. Science of GoTemment (Icct^u*^). 




4. Latin or French. 



1. Latin or French. 

2. Greek or German. 
8. Higher Algebra. 



THIRD YEAR. 



1. Latin or French. 

2. Greek or German. 
8. Astronomy. 



FOURTH YEAR. 



1. Latin or Mental Philosophy. 

2. Greek or (German, 

8. English Btndiee reviewed. 



1. Latin or Moral Philosophy. 

2. Greek or German. 

8. English studies reviewed. 



Exercises in Reading, Vocal Music, Speaking, and Composition, throughout the 
Course. 
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NOEMAL COURSES OF STUDY. 



ENGLISH COMMON-SCHOOL COURSE-Two Ybars. 



FIRST YEAR. 



Wenteb Tbrm— 24 Wbek8. 

1. Arithmetic. 

2. Geography. 

8. English Grammar. 

4. Drawing, Writing and Book-keeping. 



8nMMBR Term— 16 Wkbks. 

1. Physiologj. 

2. U. S. History. 

8. English Analysis. 

4. Reading and Vocal Masic. 



SECOND TEAR. 



1. Elementary Algebra. 

1 Nataral Philosophy. 

8. Profesflional Instruction, including, 
let. Elements of Psychology; 2d, 
General Principles of Elementary 
Teaching ; 8d, General Methods and 
Practice Teaching. 



1. Analysis of Arithmetic. 

2. Botany. 

8. Professional Instruction, includiig, 
Ist, Special Methods; 2d, School 
Organization, Goyemment, Disci- 
pline, etc. ; 8d, Practice Teaching. 

4. Vocal Music, half term. 



4. Vocal Music, half term. 

Physical exercises, and exercises in Speaking, Composition, ete. 



FULL ENGLISH COURSE-Threb Ybars. 



FIRST Y£AR. 





WiHTBB Tbqx— 24 Weeks. 




Summer Term— 16 Weeks. 


1. 


Elementary Algebra. 


1. 


Analysis of Arithmetic. 


2. 


Natural Philosophy. 


2. 


Botany. 


8. 


Professional Instruction, including, 


8. 


Professional Instruction, including, 




1st, Elements of Psychology; 2d, 




1st, Special Methods; 2d, School 




General Principles of Elementary 




Organization, Government, Disci- 




Teaching; 8d, General Methods and 




pline, etc. ; 8d, Practice Teaching. 




Practice Teaching. 


4. 


Vocal Music, half term. 


4. 


Vocal Music, half term. 
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SECOND YBAR. 


1. Geometry. 


1. Geometry. 


2. Physical Geography and Zoology. 


2. Zoology and Geology. 


8. Chemistry. 


8. Science of Government. 


4. Rhetoric (lectures). 


4. English Literatnre (lectures). 



THIRD YEAR. 



1. Higher Algehra. 

2. Psychology. 

8. History of Education. 

4. General Principles of School Govern- 
ment, Discipline, Organization, Clas- 
sification. 

6. Philosophy of History Hectares). 

6. Practice Teaching. 



1. Trigonometry and Applied Mathema- 

tics. 

2. Psychology, applied. 
8. Moral Science. 

4. School Laws, in general and of Michi- 

gan. School Systems. 

5. Relations of teachers to parents, 

pupils, society, and each other. 

6. Practice Teaching. 



Exercises in Reading, Speaking, Composition, etc., throughout the Course. 



CLASSICAL COURSE— Four Years. 

FIRST YEAR. 



WixTBE Term— 24 Webks. 

1. Elementary Algehra. 

2. Natural Philosophy. 

8. Latin,— Harkness' First Latin Book 
to page 114. 



SuMMSB Tbbx— 16 Wbeks. 

1. Analysis of Arithmetic. 

2. Botany. 

8. Latin,— Harkness* First Latin Book 
completed; Selections from Latin 
Reader. 



SECOND YEAR. 



1. 


(Jeometry. 


1. Geometry. 


2. 


Physical Geography and Zoology. 


2. Zoology and Geology. 


8. 


Rhetoric (lectures). 


8. English Literatnre (lectures). 


4. 


Latin,— Selections from Lat. Reader, 


4. Latin,— Second and Third Books of 




First BookCsesar's Commentaries on 


Caesar's Commentaries, Hark. Intro« 




the Gallic War. 


duction Lat. Composition, pp. 50-102. 





THIRD 


YEAR. 


1. 


Higher Algebra. 


1. Trigonometry and Applied Mathema- 


2. 


Chemistry. • 


tics. 


8. 


Latin,— Fourth Book Caesar's Com- 


2. Science of Government. 




mentaries. Three of Cicero's Ora- 


8. Latin,— Three of Cicero's Orations, 




tions, Lat. Comp., pages 102-128. 


Lat. P. Comp., 128-166. 


4. 


Greek,— Boise's First Lessons in 


4. Greek,- Boise's First Lessons com 




Greek, to paragraph 46. 


pleted ; Two Chapters of First Book 
of the Anabasis. 
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FOURTH TEAR. 



1. Latin,— First Three Books of Virgil's 

iEoeid, Prosody. 

2. Greek,— First Book of Boise's " First 

Tliree Books of the Anabasis,'' Ar- 
nold's Greek Prose Composition be- 
gun. 
8. Professional Instruction the same as 
first term of last year of the Fnll 
English Coarse. 



1. Latin,— Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth books 

of Virgil ; Mythology, Anc't History 
and Geog., Lectures on Methods. 

2. Greek,— Boise's First Three Books of 

Anabasis finished, Arnold's Greek 
Prose finished ; Lectures on Methods. 
8. Professional Instruction the same as 
last term of the last year of Fall 
English Course. 



Exercises in Reading, Speaking, and Composition throughout the entire Course. 



COURSE IN MODERN LANGUAGES— Four Years. 



FIRST YEAR. 



Winter Term- 24 Wkbks. 

1. Elementary Algebra. 

2. Natural Philosophy. 

8. Latin.— Harkness' First Latin Book 
to page 114. 



Summer Term— 16 Weeks. 

1. Analysis of Arithmetic. 

2. Botany. 

8. Latin.— Hark. First Latin Bk. com- 
pleted ; Selections from Lat Reader. 



SECOND YEAR. 



1. Geometry. 


1. Geometry. 


2. Phys. Geography and Zoolog}*. 


2. Zoology and Geology. 


8. Chemistry. 


8. Science of Government. 


4. Gkirman. 


4. German. 



THIRD YEAR. 



1. Higher Algebra. 

2. German. 
8. French. 



1. Trigonometry and Applied Mathema- 

tics. 

2. German. 
8. French. 



FOURTH YEAR. 



1. German. 

2. French. 

8. Professional Instruction same as first 
term of last year of Full English 
Course. 



1. German. 

2. French. 

8. Professional Instruction same as last 
term «f last year of Fnll English 
Course. 



Exercises in Reading, Speaking, and Composition throughout the entire Course. 
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QEADUATIKG CLASS. 

The graduating class of the year, with their residences, was 
as follows : 

Emma L. Baker Coldwater. 

Libbie S. Congdon Chelsea. 

Fannie Burr Fitch Fitchburg. 

Emily Goodrich Concord. 

Ellen Keeler Concord. 

Ada B. Loomis _ Ypsilanti. 

Charles S.Lee _ Brighton. 

GRADUATES PURSUING HIGHER STUDIES. 

Frank Bacon - .-- Ypsilanti. 

W. Cary Hill Alden, Iowa. 

Anna P. Euckman Saline. 

Alice M. Stark 1 Ypsilanti. 

SUMMARY — NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 

Preparatory Class _ 119 

First Year - 150 

Second Year 48 

Junior Year _ ..- 21 

Senior Year 8 

Eesident graduates 4 

Total --, 350 

Number holding Eepresentative appointments during the 
year, 76. 

SUMMARY — MODEL SCHOOL. 

Winter Term, 

Primary grade 4 

Intermediate grade 14 

First gi'ammar grade 23 

Second grammar grade 7 

31 
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Third grammar grade 17 

Junior High School grade 8 

Senior High School grade 23 

Total number pupils 99 

Summer Term. 

Primary grade 13 

Intermediate grade 11 

First grammar grade ._ 21 

Second grammar grade 11 

Third grammar grade 20 

Junior High School grade.- 7 

Senior High School grade 21 

Total number pupils 104 

Number appointed by Representative 2 

OHANOBS OF TEACHERS. 

The vacancy occurring in the chair of Natural Science by 
the resignation of Prof. D. P. Mayhew, Principal, was tempo- 
rarily filled by the transfer of Prof. L. McLouth, from the 
department of Geography and History to that of Natural 
Science. The action of the Board of Education in appoint- 
ing Prof. McLouth to a permanent occupancy of this chair, is 
felt to be a most fitting recognition of the qualifications which 
specially adapt him to the work of this department. The 
vacancy in the department of Geography and History was 
filled during the remainder of the year by the employment 
of Miss Georgiana Webb, a lady of accomplishment and 
experience in those branches. 

The appointment of a Director of the School of Observation 
and Practice must be fruitful in good results in the depart- 
ment of our professional work, and the choice of Prof. Daniel 
Putnam to fill that position is in itself a most ample guaranty 
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of a thorough systemization and successful execution of the 
responsible duties of a professor of training. 

In conclusion, I shall also be permitted to refer to the great 
satisfaction which the Faculty feel in the appointment of 
Prof. Joseph Estabrook as Principal. His ripe scholarship, 
long experience, and thorough acquaintance with the condition 
and wants oC the schools of the State, are calculated to inspire 
the highest hopes for the future of the school oyer which he 
is chosen to preside. 

Respectfully submitted. 

0. F. B. BELLOWS, 
^ Acting President 



MICHIGAN STATE AGRICULTUKAL 

COLLEGE. 



PRESIDENT'S REPORT FOR 18T1. 

Hon. 0, Hasfordy Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir — The following brief account of the progress of the 
Agricultural College for the year 1871 is respectfully sub- 
mitted. 

Several new buildings have been constructed during the 
year, one of the most important of which is the 

CHEMICAL LABORATORY. 

The new chemical laboratory is a one-story building of 
white brick, with basement. It contains the latest improve- 
ments in laboratories, including the Bonn self-ventilating 
evaporating hoods. It is fitted up with work-tables for 48 
students in analytical chemistry, and can accommodate 75 in 
elementary chemistry. Eooms are provided for those who 
wish to make researches in higher chemistiy. 

FARM BUILDINGS. 

Two buildings for the Farm Department have been put up, 
a horse-barn, 100x38 feet, which is to contain a farm office 
and seed-room, as well as harness-room, stalls, boxes, and sheds ; 
and a piggery, 80x34 feet, 16-foot posts, containing steaming 
room, feeding alley, ten pens, and, above, store and tool-rooms. 
The piggery is the work of students throughout. Much labor 
has been bestowed on ditching and other permanent improve- 
ments. 
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MUSEUM. 

During the summer a collection of specimens from the 
State Geological Survey has been received. This is the first 
collection of minerals or geological specimens received from 
that source. A large collecfcion of models has been received 
from the XJ. S. Patent Office. Various other and lesser articles 
have been given to the College museum. 

STUDENTS. 

The whole number of students for the year ending Decem- 
ber 1, 1871, is 142, distributed as follows : Resident Graduate 
1, Seniors 13, Juniors 8, Sophomores 26, Freshmen 82, specials 
4, and ladies 8. 

Applications for admission on the part of ladies are fre- 
quently received, and are rejected for lack of accommodations 
for them. The influence exerted by the few who have been 
in attendance, and their progress in their studies, make us 
wish we had a hall for them. 

The students deserve much praise for their general deport- 
ment, for the faithfulness they have shown in study and in 
work, and the hearty interest they have manifested in all that 
concerns the progress and good name of the institution. 
They have been favored this year by addresses from (to men- 
tion a few names only) Dr. Angell, President of the Univer- 
sity, President Clark of the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, and the Hon. Ezra Cornell, the founder of the University 
that bears his name. 

Nearly all the students are young men who have to rely 
mainly on their own exertions for the payment of their bills. 
Their maturer age, and clearer apprehension of what education 
they need, make up in part for the deficiencies in preparation 
for college. The standard of admission is based upon what 
may reasonably be expected of the common schools, and 
embraces a good knowledge of arithmetic, geography, gram- 
mar, reading, spelling, and writing. 

A senior class of twelve was graduated in November, 
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C0US8E OF STUDY. 



The course of study has been somewhat changedj but the 
changes are chiefly iu the order of studies. Geometry will 
not be entered upon until algebra is completed. More promi- 
nence is given to English criticism ani composition than 
heretofore, Day's Praxis being used as a guide. A scheme of 
studies for 1872 is given on page 19 of the Catalogue for 1871. 

The sciences still occupy a prominent place in the course, 
chemistry, with agricultural chemistry, chemical physics, and 
meteorology, making more than one-fifth of the course. 
Agriculture, horticulture, botany, loology and other sciences 
receive the most attention in the College. 

Students are permitted to take special courses of study. 
Nearly all are, however, in the regular college classes, justly 
preferring a full course of study to a shorter one. 

EXAMINATIOKS. 

The examinations, excepting those for entrance into college, 
have been every year growing more and more thorough. 
Written examinations have been substituted in a good degree 
for oral ones. This has resulted in throwing out of the course 
those who through want of preparation, application, or other 
causes, have not been able to keep up with the classes they 
were in ; but it has also resulted in making the students strive 
for a higher degree of exoellenoe in their studies, and in giving 
them a laudable pride in the standing of their class as a 
whole. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

The Board of Instruction has not been changed since the 
last report. Additional help is very much needed, even as the 
course now stands. If the desirable change were made, of 
introducing a certain choice in studies, the need of more 
instructors would be still more severely felt It is desirable 
that at no distant day students shall be enabled, by omitting 
certain studies, to carry others more closely related to their 
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intended business in life, to a greater extent than is now pro- 
vided for in the course of study. 

Catalogues, with course of study, expenses, etc., are pub- 
lished for gratuitous distribution, and will be sent on applica- 
tion to the President of the College, at Lansing, Michigan. 

T. C. ABBOTT. 
Lansiko, December 1, 1871. 
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phesident's report. 

To Eon. 0, Hosford, SaperirUendeni af Public Instruction r 

In compliance with Ibe requirements of law, we Irerewitb 
submit to you a report of Adrian College for the academic year 
of 1870-1. The whole number of students in attendance was : 

Ladies _ 61 

Gentlemen &9 

Total -- 160 

Nearly three years since, the South Hall burned to the wallSr 
and many of the ladies, unable to find suitable accommoda- 
tions, dispersed to their several homes. In consequence of 
this unfortunate disaster, the number of students was greatly 
reduced. The Board of Trustees took immediate steps to 
rebuild, and in about eight months the Hall was ready for 
occupation. 

We are slowly but surely recovering from the blow inflicted 
by the fire upon our prosperity. The number of students 
has increased from 85 in attendance during the spring term of 
1869, to 127, the number now in attendance (Dec. 18, 1871). 

We are thus enabled to report good progress during the past 
year; indeed, the marked success of the institution has been 
a matter of congratulation to its friends and patrons. The 
indebtedness of the College has been diminished ; its endow- 
ment fund largely increased; valuable additions have been 
made to the chemical and philosophical apparatus, and import- 
ant donations secured to the library. 
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The attendance of students, thongh not as large as might 
have been expected, has been very uniform, and their progress, 
as evinced by the "test examinations,'' very commendable. 
The moral to7ie of the College was never better, and it is a 
common saying that fevr students leave Adrian College uncon- 
verted. Skepticism, so common in the literary institutions of 
our country, scarcely finds an advocate amongst our students. 

At the last session of the Board of Trustees the corps of 
instruction was enlarged and changed ; a vocalist of estab- 
lished reputation, and a fine artist, have been secured, who will 
devote their entire services to the building up of the Depart- 
ment of the Fine Arts. 

The officers of the College are as follows : 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

Term Expires 1875, — Eev. George Brown, D. D., Spring- 
field, 0. ; John H. Claney, Esq., Pittsburg, Pa. ; Thomas J. 
Finch, Esq., Springfield, 0.; Eev. J. M. Flood, M. D., Catawba, 
0. ; John Fordyce, Esq., Cambridge, 0.; Peter Low, Esq., 
Adrian ; George B. McElroy, A. M., Adrian ; Eev. James M. 
Mayall, La Harpe, 111. ; Woodland Owen, D. D. S., Adrian ; 
Eev. Eeuben Eose, Jefiersonville, 0. ; James Eoss, Esq., Prince- 
ton, 111.; Eev. Cornelius Springer, Zanesville, 0.; Eev. E. D. 
Stultz, South Amboy, N. J. ; Eev. J. J. White, A. M., Lebanon, 
O. ; Hon. W. S. Wilcox, Adrian. 

Term Expires 1879, — Joseph J. Amos, Esq., Eushville, Ind.; 
Eev. Ancel H. Bassett, Springfield, 0. ; Eev. John Burns, Cam- 
bridge, 0. ; Norman Geddes, Esq., Adrian ; John J. Gillespie, 
Esq., Pittsburg, Pa.; William M. Hamilton, Esq., Wenona, 
111.; Eobert M. Marshall, Esq., Pittsburg, Pa.; Eev. I. W. 
McKeever, A. M., Pittsburg, Pa.; Joab E. Mulvane, Esq., 
Princeton, 111. ; Hon. Francis H. Pierpont, Fairmont, W. Va. ; 
Eev. J. J. Smith, D. D., Tompkins' Cove, N. Y. ; Eev. H. Stack- 
House, Morristown, Ind. ; Eev. Nathan E. Swift, Port Byron, 

32 
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N. Y.; Rev. Joel S. Thrap, Adrian; Rev. James B. Walker, 
Newark, 0. 

OFFICERS OF THE BOARB. 

Norman Geddes, President 

G. B. McElroy, Secretary. 

John J. Gillespie, Treasurer. 

Executive Committee--J. S. Thrap, G. B. McElroy, W. S. 
Wilcox, N. Geddes, P. Low. 

General Agent — Rev. J. S. Thrap. 

The following compose the Faculty of Instruction for the 
present year : 

A. n. Lowrie, A. M., Acting President, and Professor of 
History and English Literature. 

Rev. G. B. McElroy, Ph. D., Professor of Mathematics and 
Astronomy. 

L W. Cassell, A. M., Professor of Latin and Greek. 

J. M. Thompson, Professor of Instrumental Music and 
' Musical Composition. 

Mrs. Mattie B. Lowrie, Principal of the Ladies' Department, 
and Teacher of French. 

D. S. Stephens, A. M., Professor of Natural Science. 

W. L. Penfield, A. B., Professor of German and Assistant 
Professor of Latin and^Greek. 

Miss Ada Shriver, Teacher of Painting and Drawing. 

Professor Force, Teacher of Vocal Music. 

M. Burke, Assistant in Preparatory Department. 
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DEPABTMENTS AND COUBSES OF STUDY. 



I. PREPARATORY. 

While it is the especial aim of this department to prepare 
students for the successful prosecution of the courses of study 
adopted in the Collegiate Department, it is also designed to 
meet the wants of those who, in yiew of teaching in common 
schools, or of engaging in general business, require only a 
good English education. The course of study prescribed 
embraces the branches usually taught in academies and the 
higher grade of public schools. 

To enter this department the applicant, unless by special 
arrangement with the Faculty, must be at least fourteen years 
of age ; and he must have acquired a good general knowledge 
of the elementary principles of arithmetic, English grammar, 
modern geography, etc. The department is under the same 
general supervision as the other departments of the College, 
but at the same time is subject to the immediate control and 
direction of the Principal. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 



FIRST YEAR. 



FlIMT TSBIf. 


Higher Arithmetic. 




Latin Grammar and Reader. 


English Grammar. 




Higher Arithmetic. 


Third Term. 


Latin,-<-HarkneBe* Firat Leasoae. 


History of the United States. 


Second Term. 


Higher Arithmetic. 




Greek,— Boise^s First Lessons. 


Bngliah Qrammor. 


Latin Grammar and Reader. 
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SECOND YEAR. 



FiBST Tjcbm. 


Physical Geography. 


Elementary Algebra. 
Natural Philosophy. 


Greek Grammar and Reader. 
Cicero's Orations. 


Greek Grammar and Reader. 


Thibd Term. 


Caesar's Commentaries. 


Algebra. 


SKC0in> Term. 


Xenophon's Anabasis and Greek Prose 




Composition. 


Elementary Algebra. 


Virgil's ^neid and Latin Prosody. 



FRESHMAN CLASS. 



CLASSICAL COURSE. 


SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 


First Term. 


First Term. 


Cicero de Amicitia et de Senectnte. 
Xenophon's Anabasis. 
Cniversity Algebra. 


French. 

History,— -Outlines. 
University Algebra. 


Second Term. 


Second Tbrm. 


Livy,— Latin Prose Composition. 

Herodotus. 

University Algebra. 


French. 

History,— Outlines. 
University Algebra. 


Third Term. 


Third Term. 


Cicero de Offlciis. 
Xenophon's Memorabilia. 
Geometry. 
Rhetoric. 


French. 

Roman History (lectures). 

Geometry. 

Rhetoric. 



SOPHOMORE CLASS. 



CLASSICAL COURSE. 


SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 


First Term. 


First Term. 


English Language and Literature. 
Homer's Iliad. 


English Language and Literature. 
French. 


Geometry. 


Geometry. 


Second Term. 


Second Term. 


English Language and Literature. 
Horace. 


English Language and Literature. 
French. 


Classical Literature. 
Trigonometry. 

Third Term. 

Philosophy of History. 

Tacitus,— Gcrmania and Agricola. 

Botany. 

Analytical Geometry. 


Trigonometry. 

Third Term. 

Philosophy of History. 

German. 

Botany. 

Analytical Geometrj-. 
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JUNIOR CLASS. 



CLASSICAL COURSB. 


SCIENTIFIC COUKSE. 


F1B8T Tebm. 


First Term. 


Cicero de Oratore. 


German. 


Demosthenes de Corona. 


Mechanics. 


Mechanics. 


Mental Philosophy. 


Mental Philosophy. 


Second Term. 


Second Term. 


German. 


Juvenal and Fersens. 


Physics. 


Physics. 


Mental Philosophy. 


Mental Philosophy. 


Calculus. 


Calcolas. 


Third Term. 


Thibd Term. 


German ,— Undine. 


Plato^s Gorgias. 


Surveying. 


Surveying. 


Geology. 


Geology. 


Modem History. 


Modern History. 





SENIOR CLASS. 



CLASSICAL COURSE. 


SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 


First Term. 


First Term. 


Political Economy. 
Astronomy. 
Chemistry. 
Logic 


Political Economy. 
Astronomy. 
Chemistry. 
Logic. 


Second Term. 


Second Term. 


Critici8m,--Greek and Latin. 
Constitutional and International Law. 
Moral Philosophy. 
Anatomy and Physiology. 


German,— Goethe's Egmont. 
Constitutional and International Law. 
Moral Philosophy. 
Anatomy and Physiology. 


Third Term. 


Third Term. 


Natural Theology. 
History of Philosophy. 
Zoology. 


Natural Theology. 
History of Philosophy. 
Zoology. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOGY. 



A special department for instruction in Theology and Bibli- 
cal Literature has been organized, and affords to young men 
intending to enter the Ministry, a favorable opportunity for 
pursuing a course of theological study suflBciently compre- 
hensire to prepare them for the work of the sacred oflBce. 

Young men wishing to make the study of Theology their 
principal object, and who cannot, because of their circum- 
stances, take a full collegiate course, can attend the recitations 
and lectures of the English branches of the theological course, 
and at the same time pursue such branches of the regular 
course as they may most need to fit them as fully as possible 
for the work of the Ministry. 

The Eegular Theological Course of Study embraces the 
following subjects : The Inspiration of the Scriptures ; His- 
tory of the Sacred Canon ; The Scriptures in their Original 
Languages; Biblical Intei^pretations ; Systematic Theology; 
Natural Theology ; Mental and Moral Science ; Church His- 
tory and Church Government; Sacred Rhetoric ; Composition 
and Extemporaneous Discussions; Preparation and Delivery 
of Sermons ; Duties of the Pastoral OflSce. 



DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC. 



COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. ' 

FIB8T ORAD£. 

Vocal. — Bassmrs Method for the Young Voice. 
Instrumbntal. — Piano, Richardson's New Methoi; Organ, Qetz's 
Organ School. 
Theory. — Burrow's Piimer. 
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SECOND GBADB. 

Vocal. — Concone's Method. 

Instrumbi^tal.— Piano, Bertinrs Studies and Czerny's Velocity ; • Or 
gan, Schneider's Organ School. 
Theort. — ZundeFs Thorough-bass. 

THIRD GRADE. 

Vocal. — ^Lablache's Vocal Exercises. 

Instrumental. — Piano, Cramer's Studies and Heller^a Preludes ; 
Organ, ZundePs Organ School. 
Theory. — ^Matthew's Outline of Musical Form. 

FOURTH GRADE. 

Vocal. — ^Bassini's Art of Singing. 

Instrumental. — Piano, Bach's Fugues and Chopin's Studies ; Organ, 
Rink's Organ School. 
Thbort. — Markx's Musical Composition. 



In yiew of the fact that so many of the teachers of onr com- 
mon schools receive their instruction and training in the 
so-called independent colleges, it seems to us that the course 
of the State Legislature in failing to aid or recognise them is 
both unwise and unjust. 

We fully accord with the closing sentiment of President Mor- 
rison's last year's report, in which he recommends that the 
results of the State Geological Survey, whether in the form of 
Reports or specimens in Natural History, Geology, Mineral- 
ogy, etc., should be gratuitously distributed among the several 
colleges of the State. 

Respectfully submitted, 

A. H. LOWBIB, 

President pro tern. 

Adrian College, Dec. 18, 1871. 
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president's report. 

Hon, 0. Hosford^ Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

The past collegiate year closed June 15, 1871. There were 
present during the year : 

Resident Graduate..- 1 

Seniors 13 

Juniors 9 

Sophomores 7 

Freshmen _- _.. 11 

In College Classes. 41 

In Preparatory Department ._ 137 

Number in attendance during the year 178 

Ladies in College Classes 20 

Gentlemen in College Classes 21 

41 

Ladies in Preparatory Department 66 

Gentlemen in Preparatory Department . _ _ . . 71 

— 137 



Total ___ _-. 178 



The attendance by terms was — 

Fall Term - ..- 121 

Winter Term 131 

Spring Term.. 106 



Total by Terms 358 
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The institution is under the patronage of the Michigan and 
Detroit Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church. The ofScers 
of the Board for the past year were W. H. Brockway Presi- 
dent, David Preston 1st Vice President, Jas. W. Sheldon 2d 
Vice President^ Wm. B. Silber Secretary, A. M. Pitch Treas- 
urer, M. A. Daugherty Financial Agent. 

The Board of .Instruction was as follows: 

Eev. "W. B. Silber, Ph. D., President, and Professor of Moral 
and Intellectual Philosophy. 

Eev. Eugene Haanel, A. M., Professor of Natural Sciences. 

Francis A. Blackburn, A. B., Professor of Latin and Greek 
Languages. 

Marcus Baker, A. B., Professor of Mathematics. 

Eachel Carney, M. S., Preceptress and Professor of Modern 
Languages. 

Juliet Bradbury, M. A. S., Teacher of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music. 

The regular courses of study are the classical and scientific, 
each occupying four full years, in addition to the preparatory 
course of two or three years. Ladies and gentlemen pursue 
the same studies, and are admitted to the same degrees. These 
courses of study embrace a thorough knowledge of the Latin, 
Greek, French, German, and English languages. History, 
Belles-Lettres, Natural Science, Mathematics, Metaphysics, 
etc., as the courses of our best colleges. 

In financial matters the condition and prospects of the Col- 
lege are good. During the year the work of reconstructing 
and refurnishing the College buildings, and of improving and 
beautifying the College grounds, has been completed, involv- 
ing an expenditure of about $14,000 00. An effort to add 
$110,000 00 to the endowment fund was inaugurated. A gen- 
erous friend, David Preston of Detroit, proposed that if 
$50,000 00 were pledged by fifty persons or less, he would 
guaranty that $60,000 00 more should be raised for the same 
purpose within two years. The $50,000 00 has been pledged 

33 
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by less than the fifty persons, and the success of this enterprise 
is made sure. 

Aside from this the College has : 

In cash funded $38,500 00 

Albion Local Endowment Fund 25,000 00 

Notes, Real Estate, and other Endowment Fund 

assets at their face value 36,500 00 



Total ca^h and assets $100,000 00 

Its buildings, and grounds, furni- 
ture, real estate (not employed 
for College purposes), are valued 
at $67,733 09 

Bills receivable 9,643 82 

$77,376 91 
Less its liabilities 12,000 00 

Makes assets other than endowment $65,376 91 

Which, added to the endowment, makes $165,376 91 

In addition to the above $14,000 00 expended for improve- 
ments, the Treasurer reports the following additional receipts 
and expenditures : 

For Salaries •- $5,655 63 

For Incidentals ' 668 03 

For Interest 463 93 

For Laboratory 143 60 

For Janitor 272 76 

For Fuel 181 25 

$7,285 09 

From Endowment Fund $2,850 35 

From Albion Local Endowment 1,542 10 

From Detroit Centenary 323 58 

From College Income 2,451 50 

From Central M. E. Church 200 00 

$7,377 53 
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At the close of the year 1870-71, the Board of Instruction 
\ was reorganized, and the Faculty at present, December, 1871, 
is as follows : 

Geo. B. Jocelyn, President and Professor of Moral and Intel- 
lectual Philosophy. 

Eev. W. H. Perrine, D. D., Professor of History, Belles-lettres, 
and Art. 

Eev. Eugene Haanel, A. M., Professor of Natural Sciences. 

Rev. J. n. Hopkins, A. M., Professor of Latin Language and 
Literature. 

Marcellus W. Darling, A. B., Professor of Greek Language 
and Literature. 

John H. Fassett, A. R., Professor of Mathematics. 

Rachel Carney, M. S., Preceptress and Professor of Modern 
Languages. 

Juliet Bradbury, M. A. S., Teacher of Music. 

CALENDAR FOR 1871-72. 

September 7, 1871 — Fall Term begins. 

December 15, 1871 — Term Examinations commence. 

December 21, 1871 — Exhibition of Sophomore Class and 
close of term. 

January 4, 1872 — Winter Term begins. 

February 16, 1872 — Elocutionary Exercises of the Freshman 
Class. 

March 22, 1872 — Term Examinations begin. 

March 28, 1872 — Exhibitions of Junior Class and close of 
the terra. 

April 4, 1872 — Spring Term begins. 

June 10, 12, 1872— Final Examination of Senior Class. 

June 13, 1872— Class Day. 

June 20, 27, 1872 — Commencement Week. 

June 27, 1872 — Commencement Day. 

G. B. JOCELYN, 

President, 
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PRESIDENT'S REPORT. 
Hon, Oramd Hosford, Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Dear Sir: — As I have but recently assumed the duties of 
President of Hillsdale College, having been elected to that 
position July 12, 1871, my report of the affairs of the College 
will embrace only the last term and the beginning of the 
present. Under the blessing of God, the College has enjoyed 
a marked degree of prosperity. The attendance has been 
somewhat greater than for several years past. The Faculty 
have eflBciently performed their duties, and the pupils have 
been earnest and successful in the prosecution of their studies. 

The number in attendance during the past year has been 
six hundred and eighty-seven, classified as follows: 



Graduates, Classical 10 

" Scientific 16 

" Ladies^ Course 8 

— 29 
Seniors, Classical 8 

" Scientific 10 

" Ladies' Course 12 

— 80 
Juniors, Classical 17 

" Scientific 16 

" Ladies' Course 11 

— 44 
Sophomores, Classical 14 

Scientific 26 

*' Ladies' Course 10 

— 50 
Freshmen, Classical 7 

'* Scientific 29 

" Ladies' Course 45 

— 81 
Classical Preparatory— 

Seniors 17 

Juniors 11 

— 28 



General Preparatory— 

Gentlemen 187 

Ladies 87 

— 224 
Theological Department— 

Middle Class 4 

Junior Class 5 

Preparatory 18 

— 22 
Commercial Department— 

Gentlemen 81 

Ladies 7 

— 89 
Music Department— 

Instrumental 60 

Cultivation of the voice 6 



— 56 



Art Department— 

Painting 28 

Drawing 11 



84 



Total in all Departments 68T 
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FACULTY AND INSTRUCTORS. 

Eev. Daniel M. Graham, D. D., President and Professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

Eev. Bansom Dann, A. M., Burr Professor of Biblical 
Theology. 

Eev. Spencer J. Fowler, A. M., Professor of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy. 

George McMillan, A. M., Professor of the Greek and Latin 
Languages. 

Hiram Collier, A. M., Professor of Natural Science. 

P. Wayland Dunn, A. M., Professor of Bhetoric and Belles- 
lettres. 

Miss H. Laura Eowe, A. M., Principal of the Ladies' Depart- 
ment. 

Miss Jennie de la Montagnie, Instructor in French. 

Alexander C. Eideout, Principal of Commercial Depart- 
ment, and Professor of Commercial Law. 

Warren A. Drake, Assistant Principal of Commercial Depart- 
ment, and Instructor in Commercial Arithmetic and Penman- 
ship. 

George B. Gardner, Instructor in Painting and Drawing. 

Melville W. Chase, Instructor in Instrumental and Vocal 
Music. 

Mrs. Olive C. Chase, Instructor in Cultivation of the Voice. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

Our College course is essentially the same as that of the best 
American colleges. Upon ladies who complete the Scientific 
or Ladies* Course we confer the degree B. S., so nearly do 
these courses coincide. Our Theological Course is peculiar in 
this, that it begins with what is usually called the middle year, 
and is strictly professional. A Conservatory of Music, under 
the direction of competent instructors, offers its advantages to 
those desiring a thorough musical education. The Depart- 
ment of Painting and Drawing is under the charge of a gen- 
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tleman^ an artist of well-known ability and experience. The 
Commercial Department, occupying sereral fine apartments in 
the College building, affords ample facilities for pursuing a full 
Commercial, Telegraphic, or Penmanship Course. 

BOARDING. 

The rooms in the College are furnished with stores, bed- 
steads, tables, and chairs. Each student furnishes his own 
bed and bedding, light, wood, etc. 

Students whose circumstances demand it, are permitted to 
board themselves. 

Ladies who are not residents of the city are required to 
room in the College, unless permission has been previously 
secured to room elsewhere. 

NORMAL INSTRUCTION. 

Teachers' classes are formed every Fall Term, in which 
special instruction is given in the branches pursued in the 
common schools. In connection with these classes, lectures 
will be delivered on the theory and practice of teaching. 
Thus ample facilities will be afforded to prepare teachers 
thoroughly for their work. 

MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

The ladies have a reading room, furnished with a valuable 
selection of periodicals, to which all have access at a small 
charge. 

All the classes are examined at the close of each term. 

Students who are compelled to support themselves fitid such 
facilities for doing so in Hillsdale, or its immediate vicinity, 
that no diligent and economical person need despair of secur- 
ing an education. 

LIBRARY AND CABINET. 

The library contains more than three thousaod volumes, 
and is constantly increasing, by donation and purchase. All 
students have access to the library. Friends of the College 
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will confer a substantial favor by contributions of books to 
the library. 

The cabinets of Geology, Mineralogy, and Conchology con- 
tain many yaluable specimens, and additions are being con- 
Btantly made. Contributions to this department, also, are 
earnestly solicited from friends in different parts of the 
country. 

LITERARY SOCIETIES. 

The gentlemen have three well-sustained literary societies: 
The Amphictyon, the Alpha Kappa Phi, and the Theological. 
The latter is mostly composed of students who have the 
Ministry in view. 

The ladies have two societies: The Ladies' Literary Union, 
and the Oermanse Sodales, which are also well sustained. 

These societies have separate rooms and libraries. 

ENDOWMENT. 

Our grounds and buildings are worth about $100,000, while 
our endowment, outside of uncollected subscriptions, is but 
about $70,000, At the last meeting of the Board of Trustees 
(July last) it was determined to make a strenuous effort to 
add, as speedily as possible, at least $50,000. This work is 
now in progress, and already we have reliable pledges for not 
less than $15,000. This task accomplished, we have every confi- 
dence that this College will continue to progress, both in fur- 
ther endowment than that now proposed, and also in useful- 
ness in all the work which it is the part of a well endowed 
college to perform. 

December, 1871. 

D. M. GEAHAM, 

PresidenL 
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PRESIDENT'S REPORT. 
Hon, Oramel Eotford, Superintendent of PMie InstrucUon : 

As required by law, I report the condition of Kalamazoo 
College for the year 1871. 

The whole number of students in attendance during the 
year is 261, of whom 49 have been in the College proper, and 
212 in the Preparatory Department, Of these, 152 are young 
men and 109 young women. The two sexes are equally 
admitted to the advantages of the institution. 

There are three courses of college instruction, each of which 
extends through four years. The first, the Classical Course, 
includes the Latin and Greek languages, and all the studies 
ordinarily pursued in the best colleges. The second, desig- 
nated as the Latin and Scientific Course, includes every study 
in the Classical Course, except Greek. The third, the Scientific 
Course, omits both Latin and Greek. There is also opportu- 
nity, in the first and second courses, to omit Mathematics 
after the first term of the Sophomore year. 

At the annual Commencement, June 21st, a class of eleven 
graduated, of whom five had pursued the Classical Course, four 
the Latin and Scientific Course, and two the Scientific Course, 

Of the four graduates in the Latin and Scientific Course, 
three are young women. 

The funds and property of the College are as follows : 

Building and grounds $35,000 00 

Endowment funds 70,000 00 

Income for the year from all sources 8,000 00 
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MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY, AND OTHER OFFICERS. 

Bev. Kendall Brooks, D. D., President, and Professor of 
Moral and Intellectual Philosophy. 

Rev. Samuel Brooks, A. M., Professor of Latin and 
Instructor in the Natural Sciences. 

William C. Morey, A. M., Professor of History and 
Instructor in Greek. 

A. Eandolph_Bretzel, A. B., Professor of the German and 
French Languages. 

Lewis Stuart, Tutor in Greek and Latin. 

Estella E. Davis, A. M., Teacher of Mathematics, 

Caroline H. Daniells, Nannie A. Bleazby, A. B., Teachers in 
Preparatory Department. 

MrsI L. H. Trowbridge, Teacher of Music. 

Ellen Price, Teacher of Drawing and Painting. 

Rev. L. H. Trowbridge, Financial Agent, 

Prof. Samuel Brooks, Librarian. 

J. R. Grenellj Janitor. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

KENDALL BROOKS, 

President. 
Kalamazoo, Dec. 16, 1871. 

34 
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PRESIDENT'S REPORT. 
7b Hon, 0, Hosfard^ Superintendent of PubUe Instruction, 

Sir — The year just closing has been to Olivet College one of 
steady and growing prosperity. The attendance of students 
exhibits some increase. The resources of the College and the 
facilities for the work of instruction have been materially aug-^ 
mented, and important additions made to the corps of perma- 
manent instructors. Good order, steady attention to the work 
of study, and in consequence, very gratifying progress in the 
attainments of study, have quite uniformly characterized the 
students in attendance. 

At the present writing the resources of the College are esti- 
mated at the following values : 

Value of Buildings $69,950 

*' Lands in Olivet _ 14,000 

" Libraries, Apparatus, Cabinet, etc 7,800 

Total value of Lands, Buildings, and Apparatus $91,750 

Endowment Fund bearing interest 60,000 

Endowment Fund not bearing interest, in the form 

of subscriptions, notes, etc 46,000 

Totel assets (in part estimated) $197,750 

During the year the work of canvassing for funds has pro- 
ceeded with reasonable success, though much embarrassed by 
the remarkable calamities which have visited our own State 
and other portions of the country, unsettling values and dis- 
arranging all departments of business. About $18,000 in 
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cash, or the equivalent, have been collected, and principally in 
Michigan, and conditional pledges secured to the additional 
amount of at least $20,000. The work of securing additional 
and adequate endowment will go on the coming year with 
increased vigor, with the confident expectation that " condi- 
tions " on which hinge certain pledges already made, will soon 
be complied with, and the College placed on a basis of sub- 
stantial suppor'j. 
The attendance of students has been as follows : 

College — Gentlemen. _ *. 48 

, " Ladies 40 

Preparatory — Classical Course - 52 

" Normal Course 13 

" English Course 107 

Total attendance 260 

Whole number of Gentlemen 144 

« " Ladies 116 

The Board of Trustees is at present constituted thus: 
Eev. Nathan J. Morrison, D. D., President ; Homer 0. Hitch- 
cock, M. D., Kalamazoo ; Fitz L. Reed, Esq., Olivet ; Philo 
Parsons, Esq., Detroit ; Hon. Albertus L. Green, Olivet ; Rev, 
Addison Ballard, D. D., Detroit; Hon. Willard Davis, Ver- 
montville; Franklin Moore, Esq., Detroit; Rev. William 
Hogarth, D. D., Detroit; Rev.Wolcott B.Williams, Charlotte ; 
Rev. Jesse W. Hough, Jackson ; David M. Richardson, Esq., 
Detroit ; Rev. James S. Hoyt, Port Huron ; Rev. Calvin Clark, 
Marshall ; Newell Avery, Esq., Detroit ; Hon. Daniel B. Greene, 
Ypsilanti ; Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, Detroit ; Hon. William A. 
Howard, Grand Rapids ; Hon. Oramel Hosford, Olivet ; Sam- 
uel P. Drury, Esq., Olivet ; Rev. James L. Patton, Greenville ; 
Rev. Philo R. Hurd, D. D., Pontiac ; Rev. J. Morgan Smith, 
Grand Rapids ; Hon. Alanson Sheley, Detroit 

Executive Committee. — S. P. Drury; 0. Hosford; A. L. 
Green; P. Parsons; P. L. Reed; N. J. Morrison. 



s 
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Joseph L. Daniels, A. M., Librarian. 

George W. Keyes, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer, 

Board of Managers in charge of Ladies' Department. — Miss 

Henrietta P. Dennis; Mrs. 0. Hosford; Mrs. S. F, Drury; 

Mrs. A. L. Green ; Mrs. P. Parsons ; Mrs. Eliza Bord well ; Mrs. 

N. J. Morrison ; Mrs. J. W. Hough ; Mrs. H. L. Porter. 

BOABD OF INSTBUCTIOK. 

Eev. Nathan J. Morrison, D. D., President, and Drury Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy. 

Rev. Oramel Hosford, A. M., Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy. 

Eev. Alexander F. Kemp, LL. D., Professor of Mental Phi- 
losophy and Instructor in Natural Science. 

Robert C. Kedzie, A. M., M. D., Lecturer on Chemistry and 
Anatomy. 

John H. Hewitt, A. M., Eutan Professor of Latin and In- 
structor in English Literature. 

Joseph L. Daniels, A. M., Professor of Greek and Instructor 
in German. 

Alexander B. Brown, A. M., Professor of Music. 

William M. Osband, A. M., Principal of the Preparatory 
Department, and Associate Professor of Chemistry. 

Henry Marsh, A. B., Instructor in Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy, 

Miss Henrietta P. Dennis, Principal of the Ladies' Depart- 
ment and Instructor in French. 

Miss Annie M. Benedict, Teacher of Mathematics in the 
Preparatory Department. 

Mrs. Lucy A. Osband, Teacher of Greek in the Preparatory 
Department. 

Charles 0. Brown, Teacher of Book-keeping and Penman- 
ship in the Preparatory Department. 

Miss Lillie L. Hosford, Assistant Teacher of the Piano. 

At the annual Commencement of the College in June last, 
a fine new four-story brick building, erected at a cost of 
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nearly 140,000, was formally dedicated to its proper uses. It 
is to be used chiefly for dormitories for young men. The first 
floor is occupied for recitation rooms, an office, and library and 
reading-rooms. The building greatly enlarges our facilities 
for carrying on successfully the work of education. 

By the accession of Prof. Osband to the Faculty as Princi- 
pal of the Preparatory Department,, the appropriate work of 
that department has been reorganized, its courses of study 
revised, and the department itself rendered much more 
efficient and successful. 

A normal course of instruction for teachers has been organ- 
ized, iand during the autumn has proved an attractive feature 
of the institution. It is designed to make this permanent, 
and to enlarge the course of normal instruction and drill just 
as far as the necessities of the common schools in this portion 
of the State shall seem to demand. 

Respectfully submitted. 

N. J. MOREISON, 
President 

Olivet College, December 4, 1871. 



REPORT OP VISITORS. 
Hon. Oramel Hotford, Superintendent of Public Instrriction : 

Dear Sir : — In the absence of the other members of the 
committee appointed to attend the annual examinations and 
Commencement exercises of Olivet College in June last, the 
undersigned presents the following report: 

The examinations, especially in the higher branches, 
evinced thorough and systematic training, and were con- 
ducted throughout with the utmost fairness. There was no 
appearance of a " show," so common on such occasions. The 
students left the impression that they knew some things which 
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they had not told. There was more of heart in recitations 
than we ordinarily witness. There was a warmth, an enthu- 
siasm, an esprit de corps, assuring us that culture had yielded a 
higher life — its choicest fruitage. 

The Commencement exercises were of an unusually high 
order. The literary productions of the graduating class elic- 
ited the most cordial encomiums from men of the broadest 
culture. And the rendering was not less praiseworthy. 

The institution has passed that critical period when " to be 
or not to be'' is the annually recurring question. It now 
takes a permanent place among the moral, religious, and edu- 
cational powers of the State and nation. We cordially com- 
mend Olivet College for its scholarship, piety, and practical 
power to the patronage and support of all lovers of liberal 
learning. 

0. H. SPOOR. 

« 

Vermoxtville, December 8, 1871. 
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BOARD OF CONTROL. 

George W. Lee, Detroit, Cliairman; James I. Mead, Lansing, 
Treasurer; D. L. Grossman, Williainston, Glerk. 

OFFICERS. 

Eev. Gharles Johnson, Superintendent. 
L T. Swart, Assistant Superintendent* 
James M. Sprout, Principal Teacher. 
James W. Guernsey, Wm. Mothersill, Miss Ellen Eimbatl^ 
Miss A. M. Skinkle, Miss A. E. Nichols, Assistant Teachers. 
Mrs. F. J. Sargent, Matron. 
Mrs. M, G. Hoag, Assistant Matron. 
H. D. Humphrey, Overseer of Family House. 
L H. Bartholomew, Physician. 



REPORT OF THE BOARD OF CONTROL. 

To the Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

In compliance with the law, the Board of Control of the 
State Reform School beg leave to present their fifteenth 
Annual Report, together with that of the Treasurer, Super- 
intendent, Physician, and Teachers, for the fiscal year ending 
the 30th day of September, 1871, giving a detailed account of 
the aifairs of the School for the past 7ear, and its present 
condition. This being the intermediate year of our biennial 
sessions of the Legislature, we shall not attempt in this report 
to enter upon a lengthy account of the needs or necessities of 
the institution. 
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Although we have had some obstacles to meet and over- 
come, yet we are happy to report the past year as successful 
in its general management. It has been found necessary to 
make some changes in the various departments of the School; 
still, the work has steadily moved on, with the great object in 
view for which it was established, viz : to make the boys realize 
through kindness and good will, that the State had done its 
best to provide them with a home, — a place which many, 
indeed a large proportion, could not boast of before they came 
here. 

Our Family School, which has met our expectations as a 
graduating institution, has fully confirmed us in the view 
heretofore expressed of the advantages of this over the con- 
gregate system ; and we feel confident in expressing our belief 
that the erection of more houses to be managed on this plan 
would facilitate the object of the School. The class of boys 
who find their way here is steadily on the increase with the 
rapid growth of our large towns and cities. 

In this connection we cannot refrain from the expression of 
the important fact constantly forced upon our attention, that 
while many of our boys are sent here for trivial offenses, and 
often the first of sufficient magnitude to meet the require-, 
ments of the law, frequently to relieve a neighborhood, or 
their natural guardians, of their care and support, there are 
many who are among the most depraved and incorrigible 
joung men, several years older than the law contemplates, 
being sent here. For the latter class we would suggest the 
idea whether it would not be well to establish an intermediate 
institution, where they would be restrained from their delete- 
rious influence upon the younger and better class of boys, 
and at the same time give them an opportunity to escape the 
odium attached to. being an inmate of the penitentiary. 

Circumstances of birth and early education have much to 
do with the formation of character, yet we find some cases in 
which the propensity to evil seems so thoroughly interwoven 
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with the whole nature of the boy, that no amount of labor 
seems equal to its er^ication. 

From this class are developed the thieves, pickpockets, bur- 
glars, and incendiaries, and the whole calendar of criminals 
who infest and alarm the community. To bring such influ- 
ences as in the best and most effectual way to accomplish 
their reformation, has been our constant aim and endeavor. 
While we are constantly in receipt of the intelligence of the 
good conduct and successful effort to sustain a character of 
respectability by many of the boys who have gone out from 
the School, and in obtaining places of trust, and maintaining 
themselves with creditable promise of becoming useful citi- 
zens, there are others of the class of which we have been 
speaking, who have made haste to become the inmates of 
workhouses and penitentiaries. 

We have constantly felt a desire to turn as much of the 
labor of the boys to agricultural pursuits as possible ; there- 
fore, the want of other employment a portion of the past year 
has afforded us an opportunity to improve our farm, by clear- 
ing, ditching, and otherwise increasing our facilities for field 
culture and pasturage, which will ultimately contribute largely 
towards the subsistence of the inmates of the institution. 

For the financial condition, and continued good health of 
the inmates, we would respectfully refer to the reports of the 
Treasurer and Physician. The report of the Superintendent 
presents a full statement of the condition of the working of 
the institution in detail, to which we invite attention. 

The gratifying evidences of reformation and improvement 
in the conduct and deportment of the inmates, are all sub- 
jects of congratulation to all who feel an interest in the insti- 
tution, and encourage us to render to the Supreme Ruler of 
the universe our grateful acknowledgments for His sustaining 
power, without which our efforts would have been vain. 

GEOEGE W. lee; 
JAMES I. MEAD, 
D. L. GROSSMAN, 
36 Board of Cotvit^V 
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TREASURER'S REPORT. 
To th9 Chairman and Secretary of the Board: 

Gentlemen: — Act No. 126, Laws of 1871, changes the close 
of the fiscal year to the 30th day of September, I therefore 
furnish you with statement of all receipts and disbursements 
for the State Reform School for the period of ten and one-half 
months, — or up to the close of the new fiscal year : 

CURRENT EXPENSE ACCOUNT — TREASURER TO STATE REFORM SCHOOL. 

DEBIT. 
1870. 

Nov. 18. To cash from D. W. Buck $270 00 

" 18. *• " *• O.Keith 158 43 

" 18. " " *' J.Kopt&Co 2134 

" 18. " " " J. C. Fox 20 00 

" 18. " " " O.Keith 3 21 

$472 98 

Nov. 19. To cash from W. Aris 180 

" 23. " ** " H.Gates 30 

" 23. " »* " M. Goodale 50 

" 30. " ** " O.Keith 135 

Dec. 2. ** " ** Dr. Cutler „. 3 00 

6 95 

Dec. 8. To cash from H. D. Pugh 150 

" 15. " " ** H. Webber & Co 33 16 

" 16. ** " *• M. Jordan ._ 20 00 

" 17. ** *' " D.B. Baldwin 25 

I. 17 .i «« «i Mr. Jones 125 

66 16 

Dec. 21. To cash from Mrs. 8. P. Mead 2 14 

1871. 

Jan. 2. To cash from Brisbin & Conely 44 30 

Feb. 15. '' ** ** Detroit Chair Factory... 420 71 

467 15 
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1871. 

Feb. 14. To cash from O. Keith $47 09 

" 14. " " " H.N.Hooker 3 00 

" 16. " " " M. Jordan 20 00 

" 27. " " " Toledo Chair Factory ... 143 67 

Mar. 7. " " " Toledo Chair Factory .. . 119 65 



Mar. 8. To cash from Fuller, Walters & Bracy. 15 90 

" 11. " " " Toledo Chair Factory... 110 30 

" 13. " " " Detroit Chair Factory... 500 00 

" 17. " " " O.Keith 22 76 

a Yl, " " " M. Jordan 15 70 

" 17. To cash from Messrs. Norcross, H. & 

Co., per D. W. Buck 12 00 

" 24. To cash from L. C. Loomis 2117 

" 25. " " " J.Mills 135 

" 28. To cash from rags sold 27 05 

April 14. " " " cane 100 

" 14. " " " Toledo Chair Factory... 102 00 

«i 21. " " " A.M.Potter 4 00 

" 21. " " " O.Keith 13 23 

April 24. To cash from Detroit Chair Factory... 894 07 

" 24. " *' " M.Jordan .•... 10 00 

«i 24. " " " D.B.Baldwin 3 00 

" 29. " " " Toledo Chair Factory... 159 25 

May 6. To cash from W. Aris 160 

" 26. »* " " O.Keith 10 84 

" 29. " " " Toledo Chair Factory... 34 64 

June 8. " " " Toledo Chair Factory... 84 59 

June 14. To cash from O. Keith *. 9 87 

" 14. ** " " Detroit Chair Factory... 695 94 

" 28. " " " Toledo Chair Factory... 10*17 

July 7. " " " Toledo Chair Factory... 532 51 

" 15. " " " O.Keith 1198 

July 17. To cash from Mead & Bro 100 00 

" 19. " " " Detroit Chair Factory- . 614 87 

« 22. " " " W. Aris 75 

" 22. " ** " Toledo Chair Factory.-.. 196 81 



$333 31 



648 96 



50 22 



147 28 



1,066 32 



131 57 



1,358 47 



912 43 
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1871. 

Aug. 10. To cash from rags sold ^ $20 00 

u 17 «« a a O.Keith 14 45 

" 23. ** ** " Detroit Chair Factor)'-. 41177 

« 23. ** ** ** O.Keith J 6 25 

a 29. " ** •* Toledo Chair Factory... 136 00 

Bept. 12. " " ** Toledo Chair Factory... 150 85 

" 80. •* ** •* O.Keith 8 45 

$741 77 



$6,893 67 
To amount with State Treasurer as per 

report Nov. 16, 1870— received $3,000 00 

To cash on hand Nov. 16, 1870 9,590 87 

To paid bills not audited, 1870 4,539 06 

1871. 17,129 93 

Sept. 80. To cash received from State Treasurer 19,000 00 

" 80. To amount due from State Treasurer 16,000 00 

$58,523 50 

CBEDIT. 

1871. 

Sept. 30. 

By amounts paid for provisions $6,234 43 

*» *» clothing 484 31 

** '* fuel 412 50 

•* " lights 214 36 

" *• bedding 238 45 

** '* books, printing, and stat'ry.- 6109 

** ** postage 32 61 

** •' hospital 312 73 

" *' domestichelp _ 315 16 

" " night watch 40170 

** ** salaries officers and employes 7,547 51 

•* ** Board of Control 150 50 

** ** improvements and repairs... 2,822 50 

** " furniture 67 55 

** •* farmexpenses 724 05 

** ** discharge of inmates 87 70 

♦incidental expenses 1,892 86 

$22,000 00 



ii (t 



* Inclades cane, flag, Inmher, and paint for chair Bhop, freight, exchange, telegraph- 
ing, catching runaways, soap, brooms, etc., etc. 
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1871. 

Bj amounts due from State Treasurer $16,000 00 

By paid bills — vouchers on hand 17,724 65 

By cash in bank 2,798 85 



$58,523 50 

DEBIT. 
1871. 

Sept. 30. 

To notes as per report of 1870 $227 80 

CREDIT. 

By same uncollected notes $227 SO 

J. I. MEAD, Treasurer, 



SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. \ 

This year, shortened by one and a-half months by the Leg- 
islature at its last session, has been one of earnest toil and 
solicitude, having about the same proportion with other years 
of hopeful success and disappointments. The question of 
dealing with the mental, moral, and physical conditions of 
this peculiar class of youth, does not lose its intricacy even 
with long experience, but requires constant and solicitous 
effort in restraining, instructing, and, by all possible means, 
seeking to inspire a higher standard of rectitude. We are 
more than ever convinced that no special system, is, of itself, 
of any special potency; that only the vigilant fidelity and 
discreet providence of the worker in this peculiar field, caa 
hope to exert a salutary influence for good. And thisy to be 
effective, must be consecrated to its aims and objects, and not 
revert primarily to self, seeking to use its position for gainful 
purposes, but it must be unique m its work and spirit. 

t The Saperintendears Report cemmences with several paees of tables concemiBg 
details of the iDstitation, which will be found in the pamphlet report published hj 
the Board of Control. 
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This will be clear to any discerning mind, to whom the 
opportunity is given to mark the progress of operations in a 
work of this nature. So many opposite forces will be found 
running counter to the line marked out, that it will be often 
surprising that any good can be accomplished. 

We feel confident that the nature and amount of labor 
accomplished during the year, will be found in every respect 
as valuable to the School in its preseat and future prosperity, 
and in its moral effect as hopeful, as in any previous year. 

The operations of the Family House have, since the begin- 
ning of this calendar year, been eminently successful, meeting 
fully our most sanguine hopes, and fully demonstrating the 
advantages of its privileges in carrying out the aims of the 
School. 

It is apparent that as soon as the finances of the institution 
will permit, the further interests of the School will be pro- 
moted by building one of equal capacity, especially designed 
for the smaller class of boys. 

The improvements and repairs about the buildings have 
been continued through the summer. The clearing and drain- 
ing on the farm adds to the tillable acreage and furnishes 
additional facilities for increasing our stock, which opportu- 
nity has not been lost, and we now have a fine herd of cows 
and calves, several of which are full-blooded Ayrshires, 

The additional orchard of five acres may not for a few 
years add materially to the product of fruits, but with care it 
is an investment of great value for future years. 

The full capacity of our well, exceeding 500 feet in depth, 
is not yet sufficiently tested to pronounce with certainty of its 
success, yet we feel confident that, even though failing to 
secure a flowing well, we shall still be able, by the pump 
attached to our machinery, to have the matter fully settled, 
and find that the School possesses, for all time, a full supply of 
this essential element. 

During the past winter, about three months we were with- 
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out labor for the boys in the shops. This seriously affects our 
income. We employed during that time as many as we could 
conveniently in cutting wood, of which we cut about 1,600 
cords. During the summer, and at the present time, the boys 
have been fully employed in the shops, farm, and elsewhere, 
without loss of time. 

The Band continues with unabating interest to fill a very 
essential place in our school work. Through the aid of special 
friends in lletroit and elsewhere, our usual concerts were ren- 
dered very pleasant and remunerative, thus enabling us to 
meet its expenses in new instruments and repairs from time to 
time, and other incidental matters connected with the same; 
also to make very material additions to the boys' library, and 
to make a very fair beginning of an art gallery and museum, 
which we hope to see increased from time to time for the 
instruction and entertainment of the boys. 

The following statement will show the financial condition 
of the same : 

Cash on hand, as per last report $5 98 

Net proceeds of concerts 667 51 

Visitors and special friends 33 84 

Services of the Band 90 00 

Total 1797 33 



Of this sum there has been expended for the objects speci- 
fied above, 1681.36 ; leaving balance on hand, 1115.97. 

So long as chapel services continue to be performed by the 
clergymen of the city alternately, no formal report of Chaplain 
services can be presented. But they have been as courteously 
and kindly met by these gentlemen for the interest and good 
of the boys, as in former years. 

The Principal Teacher presents his report of the School 
Department, which is herewith attached. 
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The health of the boys, as the report of the Physician will 
show, will compare favorably with previous years. 

The following weekly papers have been kindly furnished for 
the use of the boys: Lansing State Kepublican, Battle Creek 
Journal, Wolverine Citizen, Grand Haven Union, Grand 
Haven Herald, Peninsular Herald, Saginaw Weekly Enter- 
prise, Peninsular Courier, Ingham County News, and Morning 
Star. 

Several presents of valuable books have been given to the 
Library by Messrs. Tunis, of Detroit, Kelly, of this city, and 
other friends. These marks of interest and favor are not lost, 
but are fully appreciated and used. 

In conclusion. Gentlemen, let me say, the success of this 
School is its own vindication against all impeachments. It 
has been visited during the year by over six thousand visitors, 
who have dropped in upon us at all hours of the day and wit- 
nessed all portions of its work, and the unanimous verdict has 
been of their interest and approval. 

The cheerful and free association of the inmates and those 
in charge shows for itself that no iron, oppressive heel rests 
on them ; but their sports, labors, and social relations are as 
free as the duties and requirements of the School will admit 

That defects and necessary improvements will appear is 
only the experience of the fifteen years of the existence of 
this institution. But they will be met in all cases as soon as 
manifested, to as full an extent as our facilities will permit. 
And we are confident that your vigilant supervision will 
require no prompting in this respect. 

With this assurance, we commit the interest and labors of 
the School to that supervisory power which alone can give 
eflSciency to our labors. 

Very respectfully, 

CHARLES JOHNSON, Sufi. 
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PHYSICIAN'S REPORT. 
To the Honor (Me Board of Control of the State Beform School : 

Gentlemen: — There has been almost no sickness in the 
School during the past year ; less, probably, than any year 
since the School was established. 

One boy, last winter, broke his thigh while in the woods on 
the farm, but recovered perfectly, as speedily as good vigorous 
health and a strong constitution could heal the fracture. 

Another boy, this fall, sawed off one of his fingers while 
working in the shop. Amongst so many boys it is impossible, 
perhaps, to prevent such accidents, but, considering the num- 
ber in the School, the number of accidents this year is not 
large. 

I. H. BARTHOLOMEW, 

Physician. 
36 
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ABSTRACT OF SCHOOL INSPECTORS' REPORTS, BY 
COUNTIES, FOR 1871. 
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PUBLIC INSTUPCTTON. 



ABSTRACT OP SCHOOL INSPECTORS' REPORTS, BY 

COUNTIES, FOR 1871. 



COCTNTIES 



Alcona 

Allegan 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Barry 

Bay 

Beazie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Cass 

Charlevoix. 
Cheboygan. 
Chiopewa.. 
Clinton.... 

Delta 

Eaton 

BmTnst 

Ganesee 

Gr.Traverse 
Gratiot.. .. 
Hillsdale... 
Houghton.. 

Huron 

Inofham 

Ionia 

Io»co 

Isabella 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo. 

Kalkasa 

Kent 

Keweenaw. 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Lselanaw .. 
Lenawee... 
Livineston. 
Mackinac. 
Macomb ... 
Manistee... 
Manitou . . . 
Marquette.. 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee 

Midland 

MDuroe 

Montcalm.. 
Muskegon . 
Newaygo... 
Oakland 



.of Visits by Di- 
rectors. 


. Qualified Male 
Teachers. 


. Qualified Female 
Teachers. 


. months Taught 
Male Teachers. 


. months Taugbt 
Female Teacaers. 


Wagesper month 
r Male Teachers. 


Wages per month 
Female Teachers. 
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J5 


o 


o 




o >» 
izS 


< 




19 


8 


6 


16.1 


18.2 


$58 09 


)82 41 


441 


85 


299 


848.6 


1,195.8 


47 77 


22 99 


6 


1 


7 


10.0 


66.0 


140 00 


86 00 


14 


4 


19 


15.0 


66.4 


88 98 


16 88 


224 


8A 


216 


298.2 


814.6 


84 67 


19 68 


458 


16 


72 


87.0 


488.0 


95 85 


89 77 


104 


9 


25 


28.9 


85.7 


29 91 


18 58 


418 


95 


223 


881.1 


1,024.8 


49 47 


29 25 


280 


82 


216 


826.7 


918.7 


40 44 


19 78 


87« 


86 


818 


858.0 


1.577.0 


48 56 


21 95 


483 


97 


168 


896.7 


626.6 


44 92 


22 76 


15 


8 


17 


12.0 


51.5 


24 66 


12 21 


87 


5 


10 


28.0 


40.5 


41 80 


88 70 


4 


1 


2 


5.0 


8.2 


6<) 0.) 


48 75 


850 


70 


194 


269.5 


771.7 


83 86 


20 89 


81 


2 


8 


18.0 


13.0 


76 84 


56 12 


821 


83 


281 


289.8 


759.0 


40 81 


28 20 


2 


I 




6.0 




40 00 




555 


84 


271 


863.5 


1.116.0 


50 89 


22 28 


59 


16 


64 


63.8 


186.8 


84 (»8 


22 52 


188 


48 


147 


151.7 


432.9 


80 99 


22 28 


502 


109 


278 


894.8 


1.000.2 


40 11 


20 09 


97 


8 


25 


64.1 


20S.9 


94 29 


61 06 


182 


14 


50 


66.0 


184.2 


46 52 


27 27 


275 


74 


222 


285.7 


969.2 


89 81 


21 99 


870 


91 


229 


831.4 


831.4 


44 82 


21 01 


22 


5 


16 


89.0 


69.5 


64 02 


82 24 


98 


27 


87 


98.5 


117.8 


84 19 


24 02 


879 


111 


245 


470.8 


1,259 8 


50 68 


24 83 


831 


91 


213 


848.1 


1,147.0 


49 99 


24 85 


5 




6 




19.0 




13 00 


898 


Hi 


851 


462.4 


1,564.0 


Si 58 


28 78 


18 


5 


2 


87.0 


8.0 


61 98 


50 00 


8 


4 


4 


17.0 


12.0 


29 77 


19 88 


234 


69 


180 


281.6 


752.6 


40 36 


22 05 


100 


l«i 


88 


58.0 


135.0 


80 99 


19 00 


465 


116 


867 


478.7 


1,608.8 


48 57 


28 09 


269 


76 


186 


239.1 


778.2 


41 06 


18 87 


9 


6 


4 


28.0 


26.0 


61 79 


88 00 


278 


61 


172 


275.1 


809.0 


49 57 


22 58 


51 


9 


87 


44.0 


180.5 


64 70 


84 88 


10 




4 




15.0 




22 83 


60 


ii 


85 


69.5 


240.0 


125 62 


71 40 


83 


11 


18 


49.5 


48.0 


85 81 


22 77 


78 


28 


51 


100.0 


199.5 


41 45 


,81 02 


11 


8 


5 


12.5 


28.5 


55 60 


84 18 


89 


7 


83 


81.5 


120.2 


40 76 


28 80 


885 


58 


17S 


221.7 


702.1 


39 97 


18 81 


218 


85 


147 


129.2 


587.5 


47 00 


28 89 


147 


25 


92 


102.8 


848.1 


50 57 


41 49 


96 


23 


84 


93.0 


287.8 


48 79 


21 58 


429 


147 


825 


606.1 


1,863.8 


45 07 


22 81 



y o 

flS OB 

o « 



$864 77 

16.414 98 

1.400 00 

509 00 

10,168 50 

8.888 98 

842 50 

18.858 70 

18.21412 

17,885 47 

17,822 28 

296 00 

950 00 

800 00 

10.8.89 08 

992 49 

11.668 85 

240 00 

18,817 61 

2,174 90 

4.702 68 

15,887 71 

6,164 25 

8,004 41 

11,282 98 

14,688 78 

2.497 00 

8,196 78 

28.884 88 

17,051 72 

28,Mrr79" 

2,280 00 

506 00 

11,861 75 

1,794 90 
23.268 07 
12,738 83 

1,780 00 
18,687 70 

2,847 00 

'8,78i"{8' 
1.772 50 
4.145 75 
695 00 
1,284 00 
8.868 08 
6,072 18 
5,178 50 
4.687 75 

27,321 99 



og 



$590 00 
27,489 9$ 

2,870 00 

1.088 06 
15,996 68 
19,886 90 

1.688 08 
29,979 89 
18,174 49 
84,626 2$ 
14,266 88 
629 60 

1,866 00 

140 00 

16,789 60 

729 61 

17,610 76 

24.878"76 

4.207 45 

9,648 14 

22,096 17 

12.750 00 

6,024 61 

21,814 72 

18,588 6T 

2,258 00 

2,829 60 

80,701 26 

28,514 60 

244 00 

45,022 16 

400 00 

222 00 

16,598 95 

2,657 89 

87,(H)l 89 

14,685 86 

825 00 

18.281 49 

6,805 75 

885 00 

17,186 00 

1,098 00 

6,188 60 

906 00 

8.462 60 

18,206 81 

18.744 85 

14,448 10 

6.210 96 

81,114 58 
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PUBLIC INSTBUCnOW. 



ABSTIUCTS OF FINANCIAL REPORTB OF THE DISTRICTS, 
BY COUNTIES, FOR 1871. 
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6,0«8 13 

Wes 
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' ID i» 
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'SOQ 60 
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C'0UNT1E8. 
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PUBLIC IKSTHUCnOK* 



ABSTRACTS OP FINAKCIAL REPORTS OP THE DISTRICTS, 

BY COUNTIES, FOR 1871. 



RECEIFT8. 



COUNTIES. 



Alcona 

AUepian 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhonn 

CasifL 

CharleToix 

Cheboygan. 

Chippewa 

Clinton 

Delta 

Eaton 

Emmet , 

Genesee 

Grand Traverse. 

Gratiot 

HlllBdale 

Honghton 

Hnron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

Iosco 

Isabella 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Kalkaska 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanaw 



Livinffston. 
Mackinac... 

Hacomb 

Manistee... 
Maniton ... 
Marqnette .. 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee 
Midland.... 

Monroe 

Montcalm.. 
Mnskegon.. 
Newaygo ... 
OakJsDd 



9f 

8 



p 

I 

O 



$880 00 
19,266 89 



I 

a 

o 

H 






494 90 

7.264 15 

16,481 10 

777 71 

22.082 80 

15,007 74 

26,010 92 

9,807 28 

491 88 

127 10 

60 00 

11.487 44 

1,579 41 

18,267 70 



11,871 06 
1,445 22 
4,708 85 

19,854 80 
4,748 76 
4,S82 28 

15,9»1 48 

10,848 20 
1,518 84 
1,069 78 

41,418 18 

29,008 85 
220 46 

14,195 84 
809 84 
168 84 

11,922 06 
1,126 54 

85,486 95 
7,806 44 



5,800 76 
567 42 



6.656 
851 

1,609 

2,681 

1,685 

6.298 
10.868 48 

5,774 97 

8,801 51 
18,767 65 



01 
82 
01 
40 
85 
85 



$1,142 09 



18 00 
982 08 



68 00 
2,124 27 
1,871 29 
1,541 98 
1,656 08 



9 00 



866 80 
i',222"9i" 



65 69 

82 04 

602 28 

1,189 06 

'"■io'Sf 

487 42 

482 06 

8*48" 
244 98 
l,in 69 



885 68 



277 82 
785 80 
115 07 



1,218 90 
76 76 





84 26 




865 61 

4 94 

201 04 

200 46 



$1,162 71 
9,005 46 



91 08 

6,879 06 

12,060 09 

115 08 

8,791 IS 

8,810 02 

87,664 08 

2,751 26 

10 96 

4,845 84 



10,807 04 

195 00 

88,468 10 



4,440 86 

1,026 41 

2.817 87 

11,608 42 

8,602 11 

1,804 25 

8,855 85 

2,148 95 

428 28 

1,862 67 

4,780 84 

80,225 65 

66 46 

59,889 76 

18 09 

802 00 

8,886 21 

660 61 

88,781 62 

1,467 11 

716 17 

8,892 28 

698 40 

21 61 

6,481 68 

808 48 

6,691 68 

121 74 

8.215 46 

4,089 26 

2,761 

1,768 

506 86 
4,640 84 



14 
59 



1^ 

09 

a 

II 



$2,888 84 
89.878 03 
18,810 81 

8,616 85 
48,411 T2 
64,671 00 

8,780 76 

96,664 45 

60,764 20 

160,280 24' 

68,874 81 

1,626 66 

8,428 6(1 

855 08 

68,840 75 

8,688 85 
98,676 60 
24u 00 
74,617 86 
10,988 01 
26,907 00 
80,902 02 

84.648 51 
17,878 19 
68.088 27 
58,799 80 

7,678 26 

9,620 41 

97,217 74 

125,719 81 

670 08 

180.848 26 

8,421 15 

1,078 01 

69,890 47 

7.486 91 

146.146 20 

44.787 60 

4.115 68 

68,077 69 

21,816 11 

826 68 

64,070 66 

6,161 60 

22.649 16 
6.248 84 
8,896 17 

41,648 67 
89.468 15 
87,558 82 
19.148 89 
121,546 00 
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ABSTRACTS OF FINANCIAL REPORTS,— Rkckipts— Continued. 



COUNTIES. 



Oceana 

Ontonagon... 

Ofloeola 

OtUwa 

Preaqne Isle 

Saginaw 

Sanilac 

Shiawaseee .. 

St. Clair 

St. Joc^h... 

Tnscola 

VanBoren... 
WaahtfisaBL. 



rayne 

Wexford , 

Supplementary. 



Total 



S 






»4 



$2,818 74 

860 00 

1,798 87 

21,609 17 



8,647 
8,670 
9.022 
7.829 

22,748 
7,765 

16,792 

OS. "" 



■w 



20 
68 
88 
12 
18 
48 
12 



879 
80 



04 
00 
00 



$591,858 46 



CO 

o 

P 

d 

o 

H 
OS 



$197 48 



8 00 
1.148 18 



10 00 
692 89 



1,614 52 
745 48 
180 50 

1,162 11 
4«fi7fi 



11 82 



$25,608 78 



« 

5 

o 



a 

o 
'S d 

OB O 



$5,584 18 



675 46 
22,170 64 
1,162 00 
9,845 91 
8.824 81 
8,468 01 
8.065 06 
9,204 02 
2,821 81 
9,156 48 

?fi,47ff8» 

55,862 72^ 

224 22 

50 67 



$499,606 05 



OB 



$19,991 OS 

10,811 29 

4.767 88 

96.048 86 

1.282 00 

188,996 66 
81,606 84 
52,05R 14 

106,067 46 
88,198 98 
86.090 67 
88,882 14 

185.696 76 

1,296 69 
949 42 



$8,867,868 61 



PUBLIO IlfaTBtJCTtOS. 



AlBSTRAOTS OP FINANCIAL REPORTS OP THE DISTRICTS 
BY C0UNTIE3. FOR 1871. 

EXPBKDITIIREa. 



I'otrMTiE^. 


1- 

i 


1 


1 
1 


1 

s 




1,400 00 
OuSOO 

TSIAO 

III 

MO 00 
10,»9S OS 

ii,MO sa 
a;i7aM 

a.4BIBB 


}1U oo 

KI,«I M 

JSJM B8 
IB.IIfi 02 

mIoos B£ 

m:^4s 

H,01ll ^ 

i.9or< ftu 

lO.TM 10 

n.sM 04 


»,B«SIT 

0,820 S4 
b;m1 01 

18.828 48 
0.448 08 
51,ISI J8 

Si 


























in'wi « 








































Hi 
III 

II i 

SSIODY 18 
41,0Ii OO 

n.iB4 00 

'Si 
Si 

H.IW BO 
ai;4B9 40 


.ITl 68 

JSBOS 
48S95 
1.T78 9S 

8o;Bia ai 

11,878 88 

!fi 

S,5!S9« 

5T41 

1,800 2N 

6 >T 84 
a.98t 81 
S,86«82 
81,881 88 






















































U.OUM 

nisi 

isjos M 
ia.iw 60 
i.jm 00 

2.JBS BO 


89,287 « 










































a;Bii o» 

l.Mi 00 
4,&37 7S 
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ABSTRACTS OF FINANCIAL REPORTS— Continued. 

BXPENDITURBB. 



COUNTIES. 



Oceana , 

Ontonagon . 

Oeceola 

Ottawa 

Presqne lele 

Saginaw 

Sanilac 

Shlawasse.. 
St. Clair.... 
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ABSTRACTS OP FINANCIAL REPORTS OP THE DISTRICTS, 

BY COUNTIES, FOR 1871. 

EXFEKDITtTRBS. 



COUNTIES. 



Aloona 

Allegan , 

Alpena. 

Antrim 

Barry 

Bay , 
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ABSTRACTS OP FINANCIAL REPORTS-Continued. 

EXPENDITURES. 



COUNTIES. 



Oceana 
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SCHOOL LAWS. 



ENACTED AND AMENDED BY THE LEGISLATURE AT ITS 

SESSION IN 1871. 

AN ACT to compel Children to attend School. 

Section 1. The People of the State of Michigan enacty That 
every parent^ guard ian, or other person in the State of Michi- 
gan having control and charge of child or children between 
the ages of eight and fourteen years, shall be required to send 
any such child or children to a public school for a period of at 
least twelve weeks in each school year, commencing on the 
first Monday of September, in the year of our Lord eighteen 
hundred and seventy-one, at least six weeks of which shall 
be consecutive, unless such child or children are excused 
from such attendance by the board of the school district 
in which such parents or guardians reside, upon its being 
shown to their satisfaction that his bodily or mental con- 
dition has been such as to prevent his attendance at school 
or application to study for the period required, or that such 
child or children are taught in a private school, or at home, 
in such branches as are usually taught in primary schools, or 
have already acquired the ordinary branches of learning 
taught in the public school: Provided, In case a public school 
shall not be taught for three months during the year, within 
two miles by the nearest traveled road, of the residence of any 
person within the school district, he shall not be liable to the 
provisions of this act. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the director of every school 
district, and president of every school board within this State, 
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to cause to be posted three notices of this law in the most 
public places in such district, or published in one newspaper 
in the township for three weeks, during the month of August 
in each year, the expense of such publication to be paid out 
of the funds of said district 

Sec. 3. In case any parent, guardian, or other person shall 
fail to comply with the provisions of this act, said parent, 
guardian, or other person shall be liable to a fine of not less 
than five dollars or more than ten dollars for the first offense, 
nor less than ten or more than twenty dollars for the second 
and every subsequent offense ; said fine shall be collected by 
the director of said district in the name of the district in an 
action of debt or on the case, and when collected shall be paid 
to the assessor of the district in which the defendant resided 
when the offense was committed, and by him accounted for 
the same as money raised for school purposes. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the director or president to 
prosecute any offense occurring under this act, and any director 
or president neglecting to prosecute for such fine within ten 
days after a written notice has been served on him by any tax- 
payer in said district, unless the person so complained of shall 
be excused by the district board, shall be liable to a fine of not 
less than twenty or more than fifty dollars, which fine shall be 
prosecuted for and in the name of the assessor of said district, 
and the fine when collected shall be paid to the assessor, to be 
accounted for as in section three of this act. 

LIBBARIES. 

The following additional section to the library law of 1859 
follows section five, page 103, School Laws, edition of 1869. 
It provides for a change of the district system back to the 
township system. An amendment to section 23 (below) gives 
districts having district libraries power to vote a district tax 
for their support : 

Sec. 6. In any township which shall have divided its town- 
ship library among the several school districta, as provided for 
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in section one of this act, the board of school inspectors may, 
by resolution, order the question to re-establish the township 
library, to be submitted to the legal voters voting in the 
respective townships in the State; when the said board shall 
60 order, the township clerk shall give at least ten days notice 
of such submission by posting up the same in three of the 
most public places in said township, ten days before any regu- 
lar township meeting. At such township meeting the electors 
of said township shall vote upon the said proposition in the 
same manner as provided for in section one of this act, and if 
a majority shall vote in favor of township library, the same 
shall be re-established, and the several school district officers 
shall return all library books in their possession to the office of 
the township clerk in their respective townships : Providedy 
That this act shall not apply to districts voting at their annual 
meeting to retain their respective libraries. 

NORMAL SCHOOL CERTIFICATES. 

The following supersedes section 2, page 107, School Laws, 
edition of 1869 : 

_ ■ 

Sec. 2. The board of instruction of the Normal School shall 
give to every graduate receiving such diploma a certificate 
which shall serve as a legal certificate of qualification to teach 
in the primary schools of any township in this State, when a 
copy thereof shall have been filed or recorded in the office of 
the county superintendent of common schools. Such certifi- 
cate shall not be liable to be annulled except by the board of 
instruction, bmt its effect may be suspended in any county, and 
the holder thereof may be stricken from the list of qualified 
teachers in such county, by the couuty superintendent of 
common schools for the county in which said township may 
be situated, for. any cause and in the same manner as he now 
is by law authorized to revoke certificates given by himself, 
and in case there be no such county superintendent for the 
county in which such township is situated, then the said cer- 
tificate so given; by the board of instruction may be suspended 
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in any such township, and the holder thereof stricken from 
the list of qualified teachers in said township, by the school 
inspectors for said township, for any cause that authorizes 
them to annul a certificate given by themselves, and such sus- 
pension in either case shall continue in force until revoked by 
the authority suspending it. 



AMENDMENTS. 

Particular attention of school officers is called to the follow- 
ing amendments of the several sections of the school law, and 
the notes to the same : 

Sec. 16. If any person offering to vote at a school district 
meeting shall be challenged as unqualified, by any legal voter 
in such district, the chairman presiding at such meeting shall 
declare to the person challenged the qualifications of a voter, 
and if such person shall state that he is qualified, and the 
challenge shall not be withdrawn, the said chairman shall ten- 
der to him an oath in substance as follows; "You do swear 
(or affirm) that you are twenty-one years of age, that you have 
been for the last three months an actual resident of this school 
district, and are liable to pay a school district tay therein ; " 
and every person taking such oath shall be permitted to vote 
on all questions proposed at such meeting. Or he may take 
the following oath, to wit: "You do swear (or affirm) that 
you have been for the past three months an actual resident of 
this school district, and are a legal voter at township and 
county elections;" and he may vote upon all questions when 
the raising of money by tax is not in question. 

Sec. 16, This changes the oath to make it conform to the 

qualifications of a voter, which are different from what they 

were when the amended section was enacted, See section 145. 

Sec. 23. Such qualified voters, when assembled as aforesaid, 
may, from time to time, impose such tax as shall be necessary 
to keep their school-house in repair, and to provide the neces- 
sary appendages and school apparatus, and in townships having 
district libraries, for the support of the same, and to pay and 
discharge any debts or liabilities of the district, lawfully 
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incurred ; and when a tax is voted, or estimated by the board 
under the proyisions of section twenty-four, and is needed for 
use before it can be collected, the district may borrow to an 
amount not exceeding the amount of the tax ; and no money 
raised by district tax shall be used for any other purpose than 
that for which it was raised, without a vote of two-thirds of 
the tax-paying voters of the district 

Sec. ^8, This change gives the district power : 

First. To vote a tax in its discretion (instead of being limited 
to twenty dollars), for " apparatus," which term includes all 
that is specified in the old section, " books of reference,** etc. ; 

Second, To vote a tax for support of library ; 

Third. To borrow money in advance of the collection of a 
tax; 

Fourth, Permitting the use of moneys for purposes other 

than those for which they were raised, by a vote of two-thirds 

of the tax-paying voters of the district. 

Sec. 24. They shall also determine, at such annual meeting, 
the length of time a school shall be taught in their district 
during the ensuing year ; which shall not be less than nine 
months in districts having eight hundred children over five 
and under twenty years of age, and not less than five months 
in districts having from thirty to eight hundred children of 
like ages, nor less than three months in all other districts, on 
pain of forfeiture of their share of the two-mill tax and pri- 
mary school fund ; and whether by male or female teachers, or 
both ; and it shall be the duty of the district board to estimate 
the amount necessary to be raised, in addition to other school 
funds, for the entire support of such school, including fuel and 
other incidental expenses, and for deficiencies of previous year, 
and previous to the second Monday in October, make a written 
report of the amount so determined, to the supervisor of the 
township in which any part of said district may be situated ; 
and the same shall be levied upon the taxable property of the 
district, collected and returned in the same manner as town- 
ship taxes. A school month, within the meaning of this act, 
shall consist of four weeks, of five days in each week, unless 
otherwise specified in the teacher's contract. 

Sec, 2^, This requires the boai'd to include in their estimates 

whatever may be necessary to pay any indebtedness of a 

previous year. 
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Sbo. 25. In case any of the matters in the preceding section 
mentioned are not determined at the annual meetings^ the 
district board shall have power, and it shall be their duty, to 
determine the same ; and in case the district fails to vote for 
at least the minimum length of school required by said sec- 
tion, it shall be the duty of the said board to make the neces- 
sary provisions for said minimum length of school. 

Sec. 25. This requires the board to provide for a school for 

the time required by section twenty-four, in case the district 

fails to do so. 

Sec. 28. All persons, residents of any school district, and five 
years of age, shall have an equal right to attend any school 
therein; and no separate school or department shall be kept 
for any persons on account of race or color: Provided, That 
this shall not be construed to prevent the grading of schools 
according to the intellectual progress of the pupils, to be taught 
in separate places as may be deemed expedient. 

Sec 28. The only change in this section is the insertion of 

the words " or department,^' after the words " separate school,'' 

in the second line, and the words ^''and five years of age." 

Sbc. 39. The district board shall hire such qualified teachers 
as may be required ; and all contracts shall be in writing and 
signed by a majority of the board on behalf of the district. 
Said contract shall specify the wages agreed upon, and shall 
require the teacher to keep a correct list of the pupils, and 
the age of each, attending the school, and the number of days 
each pupil is present, and to furnish the director with a cor- 
rect copy of the same at the close of the school Said contract 
shall be filed with the director, and a duplicate of the same 
furnished to the teacher. 

Sec. 89. This simplifies the bungling language of the section 

relative to hiring teachers, and specifies that the contract 

shall require the teacher to keep a list, etc., of the pupils, and 

the teacher shall be furnished with a copy of the contract. 

Sec. 57. The district board may purchase, at the expense of 
the district, such school-books as may be necessary for the use 
of children when parents arc not able to furnish the same, 
and they shall include the amount of such purchases in their 
report to the supervisor or supervisors, to be assessed as afore- 
said; they shall also prescribe a uniform list of text-books to 
be used in the said school ; but text-books, once adopted, shall 
not be changed within two years, except by the consent of a 
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majority of the voters at some regular meeting. They shall 
have the general care of the school, and may establish all 
needful regulations for its management. 

Sec. 57. This is a verbal alteration, making the language 

conform to the free school law. 

Sec. G5. The said district board shall have the caro and cus- 
tody of the school-house and other property of the district, 
except so far as the same shall, by vote of the district, be 
specially confided to the custody of the director, including all 
books purchased for the use of indigent pupils, and shall open 
the school-house for public meetings, unless by a vote at a 
district meeting it shall be determined otherwise. 

Sec. 65. An amendment to this section in 1859 was designed 
to require the opening of the house for public meetings if the 
district should so vote ; but the use of the word inayy when 
shall was intended, still left the board power to disregard the 
will of the district. In attempting to correct this, the 
amendment says the board shall open the house for public 
meetings unless the district votes otherwise. 

From the very nature of the case, this must be understood 

with some qualification ; and in any event, the board must be 

understood to have power to suspend an application for the 

house for a *' public meeting" until the question can be 

referred to the district. If the language is construed literally, 

any Mormon or Mohammedan may demand the house for a 

sermon, or any Eepublicau or Democrat for a political caucus;, 

at any time, during school hours or otherwise. It cannot be 

that any court would so construe the law. If objectionable 

parties apply for and insist upon having the house under the 

law, the board is advised to call a meeting of the district 

without delay, to decide the question. 

Sec. 66. It shall be the duty of said board to till by appoint- 
ment, without delay, any vacancy that shall occur in their 
own number; or they shall call a special meeting of the 
district to fill such vacancy by an election. 

'Sec. 66. This greatly simplifies the matter of filling vacan- 
cies in the district board ; giving the board the option to fill 
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vacancieB without regard to time, or to call a meeting for an 
election. 

Sec. 67. Every school district office shall become vacant 
npon the incumbent ceasing to be a resident of the district for 
which he shall have been elected, or npon the happening of 
either of the erents specified in section three, of chapter 
fifteen, of the revised statutes of eighteen hundred and forty- 
six ; and in case of temporary absence, or positive disability of 
a district officer to perform any necessary duty of his office, 
the board may appoint a substitute for the time being, who 
shall be subject to all the requirements and responsibilities of 
the office. 

Sec. 67. This amendment gives the board power to appoint 

a substitute in case of temporary disability of a member of 

the board. 

Sec. 80. It shall be the duty of county school superintend- 
ents to furnish to the clerks of the several townships in the 
county, a list of the names of persons to whom they have 
given certificates to teach in their respective counties, with the 
date and term of the same; and the inspectors, before making 
their annual report to the county superintendent, shall exam- 
ine said list, or in townships having no county superintendent, 
they shall examine the record of teachers to whom certificates 
have been given by themselves, and if in any school district a 
school shall not have been taught for the time required by 
law during the preceding school year, by a qualified teacher, 
no part of the public money shall be distributed to such dis- 
trict, although the report from such district shall set forth 
that a school has been so taught ; and it shall be the duty of 
the board to certify the facts in relation to any such district 
in their reports to the county clerk or county superintendent. 

Sec. SO. The change in this requires county superintendents 

to report to township clerks the certificates given to teachers 

in the township, and the inspectors are to examine such list 

in making their report, etc. The names of persons receiving 

third-grade certificates need be reported only to clerks of the 

towns for which the certificates are granted. 

Sec. 106. It shall be the duty of the supervisor of the 
township to assess the taxes voted by every school district in 
his township, and also all other taxes provided for in this 
chapter, chargeable against such district or township^ upon 
the taxable property of the district or township res^cti^^bi^ 

39 
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as equalized by the board of supervisors, aud to place the 
same ou the township assessment roll in the column for school 
taxes, and the same shall be collected and returned by the 
township treasurer, in the same manner and for the same com- 
pensation as township taxes. 

Sec. 106. The alteration in this consists in the insertion of 
the words, "as equalized by the board of supervisors/' Super- 
visors will please take notice. 

Sec. 137. Any person paying taxes in a district in which he 
does not reside, may send scholars to any district school 
therein, if no school is being kept in his own district, on pay- 
ing a tuition equal per scholar to the last previous apportion- 
ment of primary school money ; but he shall not nave the 
right of voting in school meetings, nor shall his children be 
included in the census of said district. 

Sec, 137. This merely omits a nugatory clause. 

Sec. 139. For the purpose of apportioning the income of 
the primary school fund among the several townships, a dis- 
trict situated in part in two or more townships shall be con- 
sidered as belonging to the township to which the annual 
report of the director is required to be made ; and the district 
shall be numbered by the inspectors of said township. 

Sec. 139. This omits a nugatory clause in the old section, 
and requires fractional districts to be numbered by the inspect- 
ors of the town in which the school-house is situated. The 
district should be known by no other number in the other 
town. 

Sec. 141. If any taxes provided for by law for school pur- 
poses shall fail to be assessed at the proper time, the same 
shall be assessed in the succeeding year ; and any supervisor 
willfully neglecting to assess any such tax* shall be liable to 
any district for any damage occasioned thereby, to be recovered 
by the assessor, in the name of the district, in an action of 
debt, or on the case. 

Sec. HI. This alteration provides that if any taxes fail to 

be assessed at the proper time, they shall be assessed the next 

year; and makes the supervisor holden to a district for 

damage for willfully neglecting to assess any school taxes. 

Sec. 151. The said trustees shall present, at each annual 
meeting, a statement in writing of all receipts and expendi- 
tures on behalf of the district, for the preceding year, and of 
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all funds then on hand, and an estimate of the amounts nec- 
essary to be raised by the district, for purposes other than those 
for which the district board are to make the estimates, under 
section twenty-four of the primary school law (which estimate 
shall be made in the same manner by said trustees) ; and the 
district may, at any regular meeting, vote such taxes upon the 
taxable property of the district as may be required, and as 
school districts are allowed by law to raise. 

Sec. 161. In this, some provisions which left the graded 
school districts in the rear of other districts are omitted, aUd 
the trustees are to make the estimates for taxes in the same 
manner as the common district boards. The sectarian provis- 
ion is also omitted, the same being in section 121, and apply- 
ing to all districts alike. 

Sec. 165. No alteration shall be made in the boundaries of 
any school district organized under the law for graded and 
high schools, without the consent of a majority of the trustees 
of said district; which consent shall be spread upon the rec- 
ords of the district, and placed on file in the office of the clerk 
of the board of school inspectors of the township to which 
the reports of said district are made ; and districts organized 
under the law aforesaid shall not be restricted to nine sections 
of land. 

Sec. 165. This section was very indefinite — the law nowhere 

defining what is a " union school.^' The amendment expresses 

what districts are meant, and provides how the " consent '^ 

shall be detemined ; and permits such districts to cover more 

than nine sections of land. 



NATIONAL EDUCATION. 



The following act to establish a National Education Fund 
passed the House of Representatiyes in Congress February 8, 
1872, and the kindness of the Gommissioner on Education 
enables me to give it an insertion here. It is hoped that the 
Senate may concur in its passage. 

By the proviso in section four, the aid it will give this State 
will not, for the present, be very great, — although consider- 
able, — thanks to the comparatively few "illiterate" among our 
people. But after the " ten years," the amount will be largely 
increased. I doubt not the act will be read with interest : 

AN ACT to establish an educational fund, and to apply the 
proceeds of the public lands to the education of the people. 

Be it enacted by the Septate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the net proceeds of the public lands are hereby forever conse- 
crated and set apart for the education of the people : Pro- 
vided, That this act shall not have any effect to repeal, impair, 
or suspend any law now authorizing the pre-emption of public 
lands, or the entry of public lands for homesteads ; nor as 
limiting in any manner the power of Congress to alter or 
extend the right of homestead upon such lands: And pro- 
vided further. That nothing contained in this section shall 
be held to limit or abridge the power of Congress over the 
public domain, or interfere with granting bounty-lands to the 
soldiers and sailors of our late war. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior shall cause an 
account to be taken upon the close of each fiscal year, and 
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ascertain the total receipts from the sale or other disposition 
of the public lands of the United States, including all fees 
received at the general and district land offices during such 
year, and tlie amount of expenditures incurred or occasioned 
by the survey, sale, location, entry, or other disposition of such 
lands, including appropriations for the expenses of the said 
offices for said year, and shall certify to the Secretary of the 
Treasury the amount of the net cash proceeds from the sale, 
entry, location, or other disposition of such lands as aforesaid, 
after deducting such expenses and expenditures. 

Sec. 3. That upon the receipt of such certificate the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall cause one-half the amount so 
certified to be invested in bonds of the United States, 
bearing jinterest at the rate of five per centum per annum, 
which said amount so invested shall constitute a pei*petual 
fund in the Treasury of the United States, to be known as 
the national educational fund; and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, on or "before the thirty-first day of July of each 
year, shall certify to the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Commissioner of Education, the amount so paid into the 
Treasury to the credit of said Educational Fund, the amount 
of said Educational Fund, and the amount of interest due 
thereon at the close of the fiscal year last preceding such 
certificate. 

Sec. 4. That upon the receipt of the certificate of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, as provided by section three of this 
act, the Commissioner of Education, under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Interior, shall proceed to apportion, to 
the several States and Territories, and to the District of 
Columbia, upon the basis of population of the said States and 
Territories, between the ages of four and twenty-one years, 
one-half of the net proceeds of the public lands for the pre- 
vious year, together with the whole amount of the income of 
the said educational fund so certified, such apportionment to 
be according to the last preceding general census of the 
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United States: Providedy however y That for the first ten 
years the distribution of the said fund to and among the 
several States and Territories, including the District of 
Columbia, shall be made according to the ratio of the illit- 
eracy of their respective populations, as shown from time to 
time by the last preceding published census of the TTnited 
States. 

Sec. 5. That each of the States and Territories, and said 
District, shall bo entitled to receive its share of the first dis- 
tribution under such apportionment, which shall, before the 
first day of January, eighteen hundred and seventy-three, or 
within two months of the first meeting of its Legislature 
thereafteis have, by its Legislature, engaged that it will pro- 
vide by law for the free education of all its children between 
the ages of six and sixteen years, and will apply all moneys 
which it shall receive under this act in accordance with its 
conditions. 

Sec. 6. That a sum not exceeding fifby per centum of the 
amount received from the United States by any State or Ter- 
ritory, or by the District of Columbia, the first year of such 
receipt by it, and not exceeding the amount of ten per centum 
in any year thereafter, may be applied, at the discretion of the 
Legislature thereof, to the maintenance of one or more schools 
for the instruction of teachers of common schools ; said sum, 
after the first year, to be apportioned wholly to the payment 
of teachers of such schools. 

Sec. 7. That each State and Territory, and said District, 
shall be §ntitled to receive its share of every apportionment 
after the first, which shall have complied with the following 
conditions : 

First That it shall have made the provision for the educa- 
tion of its children required in the fifth section of this act. 

Second. That it shall have applied all moneys by it pre- 
viously received under this act in accordance therewith. 

Third. That it shall, through the proper officer thereof, for 
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the year ending the thirtieth day of June last, preceding such 
apportionment, make full report of the number of schools free 
to all the children thereof, the number of teachers employed, 
the number of school-houses owned and the number of school- 
houses hired, the total number of children taught during the 
year, the [actual] daily attendance, and the [actual] number 
of months of the year schools shall have been maintained in 
each of the several school districts or divisions of said State, 
Territory, or District, and the amounts appropriated by the 
Legislature for the purpose of maintaining a system of free 
public schools. • , 

SEa 8. That on or before the first day of September, in each 
year, the Commissioner of Education shall certify i^ the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, as to each State, Territory, and District, 
whether it is entitled to receive its share of the apportionment 
under this act, and the amount of such share, which shall 
thereupon be entitled to receive the same. If the Commis- 
sioner shall withhold a certificate from either, its share of such 
apportionment shall be kept separate in the Treasury until the 
elose of the next session of Congress, in order that it may, if 
it see fit, appeal to Congress from the determination of the 
Commissioner. If Congress shall not, at its next session, 
direct such share to be paid, it shall be added to the general 
educational fund: Provided, That no moneys belonging to 
any State or Territory under this act shall be withheld from 
any State or Territory, for the reason that the laws thereof 
provide for separate schools for white children and black chil- 
dren, or refuse to organize a system of mixed schools. 

Sec. 9. That the Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
each State and Territory and of said District, or such other 
officer as shall by the laws of such State, Territory, or district 
be required so to do, shall, immediately upon the receipt of 
the certificate provided in section four, proceed to apportion 
the amount so certified to his State, Territory, or District, to 
the several school districts therein which shall have maintained 
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for at least three months during the preceding year one or 
more free public schools for all the children of such school 
district between the ages of six and sixteen years, which appor- 
tionment shall be upon the basis of the population of such 
district, or of the number of children of school age therein, or 
of the attendance upon said schools during the year preceding, 
as may be by law determined by such State, Territory, or dis- 
trict; and the amount so apportioned shall be solely applied 
in payment of teachers* wages. 

Sec. 10. That the amount apportioned to the school dis- 
tricts of any State or Territory, or of the District of Columbia, 
and certified as herein provided, shall be paid upon the war- 
rant of the Commissioner of Education, countersigned by the 
Secretary of the Interior, out of the Treasury of the United 
States, to the State, Territorial, or District treasury, or to such 
oflBcer as shall be designated by the laws of such State, Terri- 
tory, or District to receive, account for, and pay over the same 
to the several school districts entitled thereto under such 
apportionment, which treasurer or oflScer shall be required to 
report, on or before the thirtieth day of June of each year, to 
the Commissioner of Education, a detailed statement of the 
payments made and balance in his hands, withheld, unclaimed, 
or for any cause unpaid. The term "school district " as used 
in this act shall include cities, towns, parishes, or such other 
corporations as by law are clothed with the power of maintain- 
taining schools. 

Sec. 11. That in case any State or Territory shall misapply, 
or allow to be misapplied, or in any manner appropriated or 
used other than for the purposes herein required, the funds, 
or any part thereof, received under the provisions of this act, 
or shall fail to comply with the conditions herein prescribed, 
or to report, as herein provided, through its proper officers, 
the disposition thereof, such State or Territory shall forfeit its 
right to any subsequent apportionment, by virtue hereof, until 
the full amount so misapplied, lost, or misappropriated shall 



